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safe Cracked!__ 
$15,000 Gone! 
Who Did It? 


HE Lumber Company’s safe blown! Cash 
and securities worth $15,000 gone and 
not a trace left — who did it? 


The police came and investigated thoroughly 
but found noclew. Not athing left to identify 
the man who did the “job.” “Call Holmes the 
finger print expert,” said the chief. 
Holmes came and there right under the 
handle of the safe he found the telltale 
mark — the finger print of Red Egan, the 
most notorious safe blower in the country. 
Red Egan was captured two days Jater and 
brought back and when the evidence was 
shown, he confessed. The big offer of a 


$1000 Reward 


went to Holmes because he had studied finger 
prints and was recognized as an expert in the 
profession by the police. Only a short time 
before he had been a farm hand earning a few 
dollars a week. He was dissatisfied and wanted 
more money and wanted to be somebody. He 
saw this advertisement and he answered it, 


BeaFingerPrintExpert 


Police departments, factories and induse 
tries everywhere are adopting this sys- 
tem of identification. Experts, needed 

atonce, Youcan train yourself in spare 
time at home. Write for details, 


FreeBook—Write \ welaspie end ine 
fiorer prir ts se absolute ives and pane 
A il imived oifer. Bilis 


once, s. While this offer last 
UNIVERSITY OF £PPL'ED SCIENCE 


Desk 9839 1772 Wilson Ave., CHICAGO 
——— 

















Today Holmes probably makes more money in 
a month than he did before in a year. He 
studied in his spare time and became an ex- 
pert on finger prints. Services of finger print 
experts are in demand constantly by governe 
ments, police, banks, and big corporations, 
The profession is not overcrowded, the work 
is fascinating and the pay is big. 


Send This Coupon for 


Free Book | 


Tells you all about finger prints. Shows you how easy 
it is to become an expert ina short time. Tells where 
the big opportunities lie in this field. No special educa- 
tion required. Send this coupon at once. Don’t wait. 
You assume no obligations whatever. 
University of Applied Science 


oe 
Desk Bls3 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 

Please send me free and prepaid your hook on Finger Prints and 

details of your special offer, 1 assume ne obligations whatever. 
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Lit 


For the 
Man Going 
To France 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
just published 


Easy French 


For American Soldiers 


BY 
DAISY AGNEW MacLEAN 


for the 
volume 


Although desi 
use of 
will prove 
panion for 
in any Capac ity. 

The author has simplified the problem 

French pronunciation—which is al 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stu- 
dent of the language. 

French text, pronunciation, and trans- 
lation are presented together, Every- 
thing is as clear as possible. 

It list 
phrases sent 
subject that a 
would be likely to use 

at meals, when dressing 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mili- 
tary phrase S, €t Cetera. There are, also, 
classified vocabularies. 


ened especially 
soldiers, this handy little 
a mighty useful pocket com- 


any one going “Oyer There” 


of 


conversational 
nees dealing with 
man in France 
in everyday life 
smoking, 


contains a of 
and 


every 


similarly 


Everything that is essential is in- 
cluded in this handy little volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages, and it is 


presented clearly and concisely. Every 


subject can be found immediately just 
by turning to the index. 

It bound in a durable cloth-reén- 
forced paper cover that combines 
strength with lightness and flexibility. 


It can be carried in the pocket. 


Price, 25 Cents 


At your news dealers, or if he cannot supply you, 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents to 
the price to cover postage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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CHAPTER I. 


A MESSAGE FOR MONTE IRVIN 





ONTE IRVIN, alderman of 
the city and prospective lord 
mayor of London, paced rest 
lessly from end to end of the 








well-appointed library of his house in 
Prince’s Gate. Between his teeth he 
gripped the stamp of a burnt-out cigar. 
A tiny spaniel lay before the fire, his 
beady black eyes following the nervous 
movements of the master of the house 
\t the age of forty-five Monte Irvin 
indeed, was 
1 


sometimes spoken of as handsome. [1s 


was not ill-looking and, 


figure was full without being corpulent, 
his well-groomed black hair and 
mustache, and fresh, if rather coarse, 
complexion, together with the dignity of 

ee 


gn g 


his upright carriage, lent him somet 


This he assiduously 


of a military air. 


‘“‘The Fu-Manchu Stories,’’ etc. 


cultivated as befitting an ex-territorial 


although as he had seen no 
refrained 


officer, 
active service, he modestly 
from using any title of rank 

Some quality in his brilliant smile, an 
Oriental expressiveness of the dark 
eyes beneath their drooping lids, hinted 
a Semitic strain, but it was otherwise 


not marked in his appearance, which was 


free from vulgarity, whilst essentially 
that of a successful man of affairs. 
Monte Irvin had made a 


success of every affair in life with the 


In fact 


1] 
| 


4 4 lad ‘ ‘ y 
lamentable exception of his marriage. 


Of late his forehead had grown lined, 
1ose. busine friends who had 
known him for a man ¢ abstemious 
habits had observed in the city chop 
house where he lunched almost daily 
that, whereas formerly he had been a 


C 





neted trencherman, he now ate litt 
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Suddenly the spaniel leaped up with 
that feverish, spiderlike activity of the 
toy species and began to bark. 

Monte Irvin paused in his restless 
patrol and listened. 

“Lie down!” he said. 

The spaniel ran to the door, sniffing 
eagerly. A muffled sound of voices 
became audible, and Irvin, following a 
moment of hesitation, crossed and 
opened the door. The dog ran out yap 
ping in his irritating staccato fashion, 
and an expression of hope faded from 
Irvin’s face as he saw a tall, fair girl 
standing in the hallway talking to 
Hinke the butler. She wore a soiled 
surberry, high-legged tan boots and a 
peaked cap of distinctly military ap- 
pearance. Irvin would have retired 
again, but the girl glanced up as the 
spaniel ran out and saw him where he 
stood by the library door. He sum- 
moned up a smile and advanced. 

“Good evening, Miss Halley,” he 
said, striving to speak genially—for of 
all his wife’s friends he liked Margaret 
Halley the best. “Were you expecting 
to find Rita at home?” 

The girl’s expression was vaguely 
troubled. She had the clear complexion 
and bright eyes of perfect health, but 
to-night her eyes seemed overbright, 
while her face was slightly pale. 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘that is, I hoped 
she might be at home.” 

“T am afraid | cannot tell you when 
she is likely to return. But please 
come in and | will make inquiries.” 

“Oh no, I would rather you did not 
trouble and I won't stay, thank you, 
nevertheless. [I expect she will ring 
me up when she comes in.” 

“Is there any message I can give 
her °” 

“Well’—she hesitated for an in- 
stant—‘“‘you might tell her, if you 
would, that I only returned home at 
eight o’clock and that I could not come 
round any earlier.” She glanced 


“s 


Be quiet.” 


rapidly at Irvin, biting her lips. “TI 
wish I could have seen her,” she added 
in a low voice, 

“She wishes to see you particularly ?” 

“Yes. She left a note this after- 
Again she glanced at him in 
a troubled way. “Well, I suppose it 
cannot be helped,” she added and smil- 
ingly extended her hand. ‘Good night, 
Mr. Irvin. Don’t bother to come to 
the door.” 

But Irvin passed Hinkes and walked 
out under the porch with Margaret 
Halley. Humid yellow mist floated 
past the street lamps and seemed to 
have gathered in a moving reef around 
the little runabout car which was stand- 
ing outside the house, its motor chatter- 
ing tremulously. 

“Phew! a beastly night!” he said. 
“Foggy and wet.” 

“It’s a brute, isn’t it?” said the girl 
laughingly and turned on the steps so 
that the light shining out of the hallway 
gleamed on her white teeth and up- 
raised eyes. She was pulling on big 
ugly furred gloves, and Monte Irvin 
mentally contrasted her fresh athletic 
type of beauty with the delicate, exotic 
charm of his wife. 

She opened the door of the little car, 

it in and drove off, waving one hugely 
gloved hand to Irvin as he stood. in 
the porch looking after her. When the 
red tail light had vanished in the mist 
he returned to the house and reéntered 
the library. If only all his wife’s 
friends were like Margaret Halley, he 
mused, he might have been spared the 
insupportable misgivings which were 


” 
noon, 


Oo 
ban] 


goading him to madness. His mind 
filled with poisonous suspicions, he 
resumed his pacing of the library, 
awaiting and dreading that which 
should confirm his blackest theories. 
He was unaware of the fact that 
throughout the interview he had held 
the stump of cigar between his teeth. 
He held it there yet, pacing, pacing up 
and down the long room. 
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Then came the expected summons. 
The telephone bell rang. 

Monte Irvin clenched his hands and 
inhaled deeply. His color changed in 
a manner that would have aroused a 
physician’s interest. Then regaining 
his self-possession by a visible effort, 
he crossed to the small side table upon 
which the instrument rested. Rolling 
the cigar stump into the left corner of 
his mouth, he took up the receiver. 

“Hello!” he said. 

“Some one named bBrisley, — sir, 
wishes——”’ 

‘Put him through to me here.” 
‘Very good, sir.” 

\ short interval, then: 

“Ye 


°” said Monte 


“My name is Brislev. 1] have a mes 


sage tor Mr. Monte Irvin.’ 


‘ 1 
speaking 
peaKiIng 


es Irvin S 


\nything to 
*h 


‘Monte Irvin 





report, Bri l deep, 


voice was not entirely under control. 


Yes, sir. Che lad¥ drove by tax 
cab from Prince’s Gate to Albemarl 
street 

“Ah!” 

“Went up to chambers of Sir Lucien 
Pyne and was admitted.” 

“Well?” 

“Twenty minutes later, lady came 
out. Lady was with Sir Lucien. Both 
walked round to Old Bond Street. The 
Honorable Quentin Gray———” 

“Ah!” breathed*|rvin. 

“Overtook them there. He got out 
He joined them. All three 
went up to apartments of a professional 
Kazmal 


of a cab. 


crystal gazer styling himself 
the dream reader.’ ”’ 


puzzled expression began to ste: 


over the face of Monte Irvin. 
sound ot the tc lephone bell he had paled 
omewhat. Now he began to ré¢ el 
his habitual florid coloring. 

“Go on,” he directed, for the speaker 
had paused. 

“Seven to ten minutes later resunied 
the nasal voice, “Mr. Gray ime down 


Hailed a passing cab, but man re 





5 
to stop. Mr. Gray seemed to be very 
irritable.” 

The fact that the invisible speaker 
was reading from a notebook he be 
intonation 


trayed by his monotonous 


and = abbreviated sentences which 
resembled those of a constable giving 
evidence in a police court. 

“He walked off rapidly in direction 
of Piccadilly Colleague followed. 
Near the Ritz he obtained a cab. He 
returned in same to Old Bond Street. 
He ran upstairs 


four and a half to five 


from 


minutes. He 


and was gone 


lle was very 





‘ame down aga 
pale and agitated. Tle discha ged cab 


and walked awav. Colleague followed 


He saw Mr. Gray enter Prince's restau 
rant In the il] i ray me l 
gent unknown | sig] o colleagu 
Following some CONN ¢ tion both 
gents went in to dinne hey are 
there Ww. Speaking n De 
Street tube 

\ ye But tl ad 

\ native, possibly Egyptian p 
parently servant of Kazmah, came o 


Caray had gone 
Sir Lucien 


a few minutes after 4 
for cab, and went away 
Pyne and lady are still in Kazmah 
rooms.” 


“What!” cried Irvin, pulli if out his 


5 
watch and glancing at the disk. “But 
it’s after eight o'clock!” ® 

‘Yes, sir. The place is all hut up 


1 +1 a M4 » i : 
and other offices in block closed at six. 


Door of Kazmah’s is locked. J knocked 


and got no reply.” 


“Damn it! You're talking nonsense 


There must be another exit 

“Ne i ir Coll gue ha just relieved 
me Left two gents over ieir Win 
it Prince’s. 

Monte Irvin’s color began te 

lowly ‘Then it’s Pyne!” he wl 
ered The hand which _heid 
‘eceiver shook Brisley, meet me a 
the Piccadilly end ( f Bond ‘1 I 
am coming no\ 


He put down the telephone, cros 
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to the wall, and pressed a button, The 
cigar stump held firmly between his 
teeth, he stood on the rug before the 
hearth, facing the door. Presently it 
opened and Hinkes came in. 

“The car is ready, Hinkes?” 

“Yes, sir, as you ordered. Shall 
Pattison come round to the door?” 

“At once.” 

“Very good, sir. 

He withdrew, closing the door 
quietly, and Monte Irvin stood staring 
across the library at the full-length 
portrait in oils of his wife in the 
pierrot dress which she had worn in the 
third act of “The Maid of the Masque.” 

The clock in the hall struck half past 
eight. 


” 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE APARTMENTS OF KAZMAH. 


i was rather less than two hours 

earlier on the same evening that 
Quentin Gray came out of a confec- 
tioner’s shop in Old Bond Street carry- 
ing a neat parcel. Yellow dusk was 
closing down upon this bazaar of the 
New Babylon and many of the dealers 
in precious gems, venders of rich stuffs 
and makers of modes had already 
deserted their shops. Smartly dressed 
show girls, saleswomen, girl clerks and 
others crowded the pavements which 
at high noon had been thronged with 
ladies of fashion. Flere a tailor’s staff, 
there a hatter’s lingered a while as iron 
shutters and gratings were secured, and 
bidding one another good night, 
separated and made off toward tube 
-and bus. The working day was ended. 

Gray was about to enter the cab 
which awaited him, and his _ fresh- 
colored, boyish face wore an expression 
of eager expectancy which must have 


betrayed to an experienced beholder the 
fact that h> was hurrying to keep an 
agreeable appointment. Then, his hand 
resting on the handle of the cab door, 
this expression suddenly changed to one 
of alert suspicion. 
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A tall, dark man, accompanied by a 
woman muffled in gray furs and wear- 
ing a silk scarf over her hair, had passed 
on foot along the opposite side of the 
street. Gray had seen them through 
the cab windows. 

His smooth brow wrinkled and_ his 
mouth tightened to a thin straight line 
beneath the fair “regulation” mus- 
tache, he fumbled under his overcoat 
for loose silver, drew out a handful and 
paid off the taxi driver. 

Sometimes walking in the gutter in 
order to avoid the throngs upon the 
pavement, regardless of the fact that 
his glossy dress shoes were becoming 
spattered with mud, Gray hurried off 
in pursuit of the pair. Twenty yards 
ahead he overtook them, as they were 
on the point of passing a_ picture 
dealer’s window from which yellow 
light streamed forth into the humid 
dusk. They were walking slowly and 
Gray stopped in front of them. 

“Hello, you two!” he cried. “Where 
are you off to? J] was on my way to 
call for you, Rita.” 

Flushed. and boyish, he stood before 
them, and his annoyance was increased 
by their failure to conceal the fact that 
his appearance was embarrassing, if not 
unwelcome. Mrs. Monte Irvin was a 
petitely pretty woman, although some 
of the more wonderful bronzed tints 
of her hair suggested the employment 
of henna, and her naturally lovely com- 
plexion was delicately and artistically 
enhanced by art. Nevertheless, the 
flowerlike face peeping out from the 
folds of a gauzy scarf, like a rose from 
a mist, while her soft little chin nestled 
into the fur, might have explained even 
in the case of an older man the infatu 
ation which Quentin Gray was at no 
pains to hide. 

She glanced up at her companion, Sir 
Lucien Pyne, a swarthy, sardonic type 
of aristocrat, imperturbably self-pos- 
sessed. 

“T had left a note for you, Quentin,” 
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she said hurriedly. She seemed to be 
in a dangerously high-strung condition. 
“But I have booked a table and a 
box,” cried Gray with a hint of juvenile 
petulance. 
“My dear 


coolly, “we are men of the world and 


Gray,” said Sir Lucien 


we do not look for consistency 1m 
womenfolk. Mrs. Irvin has decided to 
consult a palmist or a hypnotist or 
some such occult authority before din- 
Doubtless 


she seeks to learn if the play to which 


ine with you this evening. 


you propose to take her is an amusing 


one.” 

His air of cynical superiority Gray 
found to be almost in upport ible, and 
although Sir Lucien refrained from 
looking at Mrs. Irvin while he spoke, 


it was evident enough that his words 
held some covert significance. 


“You know perfectly well that I have 


a particular reason for seeing him,” 
she said. 

\ woman’s particular reason is a 
man’s feeble excuse,” murmured 5S 
Lucien rudely. “At least, according to 

bian philosopher.” 


a learned Ara 


‘| ; going to meet you at Prince’s,” 


said Mrs. Irvin 


glancing at Gray. 


hurriedly, and again 
1 Phere was a pathetic 
hesitancy in her manner, the hesitancy 
of a weak woman who adheres to a 
pul 0O5e only 


“Might I ask,” said Gray, “the name 


yy supreme effort. 


of the person you are going to consult 
\gain she hesitated and glanced 
rapidly at Sir Lucien, but he was sta1 
ing coolly in another direction. 
‘Kazmah,” she replied in a low voice. 
“The man 
perfume and pretends to read 


lreams? What an 


ouon, Wouldn't 


‘Kazmah!” cried Gray. 
1 Wc . 


Who 
extraordinary 


to-morrow do? He 


will surely have shut up 


hop 2” 


‘| have been at pains to ascertain,” 


eplied Sir Lucien, “at Mrs. Irvin’s 

express desire, that the man of mystery 

is still in session and will receive her.” 
D ; 


Beneath the mask of nonchala 
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which he wore it might have been pos- 
sible to detect excitement repressed with 
difficulty, and had Gray been more 
composed and not obsessed wth the 
idea that Sir Lucien had deliberately 
intruded upon his plans for the evening 
he could not have failed to perceive that 


Mrs. Monte Irvin was feverishly pre 
occupied with matters having no rela 
tion to dinner and the theater. But hi 


private suspicions grew only the more 


acute, 
“Then if the dinner is not off,” he 


said, “may | come along and wait for 


‘At Kazmah’s?” asked Mrs. Irvin 


“Certainly She turned to Sir 
Lucien. “Will you wait? It isn’t much 


th Quentin.” 


\ 


ng 


use as I’m dint 


intrud« replied the 


‘it | do not 
ymnet, “IT will ompany you as 
he cave of the oracle and then bid 


ou good night. 


Lhe T10 proceeded along Old Bond 
eet. Quentin Gray regarded t 


yf Kazmah as a very poor lie 


devised on the spur of the moment. 
he had been less infatuated, his natu 


sense of dignity must have dictated 


offer to release Mrs. Irvin from he 
engagement. But jealousy stimulate 
the worst instincts and destroys the 


vest. He was determined to attach him 
if as closely as the Old Man of the 





Sea attached himself to Sindbad, 
order that the lie might be unmasked 
M irvin’s palpable embarrassment 
wd ousness he scribed to her px 
ception of his design 

\ group of shop girls and othe 
waiting for busses rendered it 
possible for the three to keep abre: 
and | 1 ing t the 1 St 
ul i little man wl 
walki lose behind the 

sort ~ id tl man, sup] 
ing clama 1 of pai O1 
f had been 1 

Gray muttered an wungenero 
kn loment, al Kiety to ré 
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side of Mrs. Irvin; for she seemed to 
be speaking rapidly and excitedly to 
Sir Lucien. 

He recovered his place as the two 
turned in at a lighted doorway. Upon 
the wall was a bronze plate bearing the 
inscript ion: 








KAZMAH 


Second Floor 











Gray fully expected Mrs. Irvin to 
suggest that he should return later. 
But without a word she began to ascend 
the stairs. Gray followed, Sir Lucien 
standing aside to give him precedence. 

On the second floor was a door 
painted in Oriental fashion. It pos- 
sessed neither bell nor knocker, but as 
one stepped upon the threshold, this 
door opened noiselessly as if dumbly 
inviting the visitor to enter the square 
apartment discovered. This apartment 
was richly furnished in the Arab 
manner, and lighted by a fine brass lamp 
swung upon chains from the painted 
ceiling. The intricate perforations of 
the lamp were inset with colored glass 
and the result was a subdued and warm 
illumination. Odd-looking Oriental 
vessels, long-necked, lidded jars, jugs 
with tenuous spouts, and squat bowls 
possessing engraved and figured covers, 
emerged from the shadows of niches. 
A low divan with gayly colored mat- 
tresses extended from the door around 
one corner of the room where it termi 
nated beside a kind of mushrabiyeh 
cabinet or cupboard. Beyond this cabi 
net was a long low counter laden with 
statuettes of Nile gods, 
mummy-beads and __ little 
flasks of blue enamel ware. There were 
two glass cases filled with other strange- 
\ faint perfume 


amulets, 


stoppered 


looking antiquities. 

was perceptible. 
Sir Lucien entering last of the party, 

the door closed behind-him, and from 
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the cabinet on the right of the divan 
a young Egyptian stepped out. He 
wore the customary white robe, red 
sash and red slippers, and a tarboosh, 
the little scarlet cap commonly called 
a fez, was set upon his head. He walked 
to a door on the left of the counter and 
slid it noiselessly open, 

“The Sheik el Kazmah awaits,” he 
said, bowing gravely and speaking with 
the soft intonation of a native of Upper 
Egypt. 

It now became evident even to the 
infatuated Gray that Mrs. Irvin was 
laboring under the influence of tremen- 
dous excitement. She turned to him 
quickly, and he thought that her face 
looked almost haggard, while her eyes 
seemed to have changed color—become 
lighter—although he could not be cer- 
tain that this latter effect was not due 
to the peculiar illumination of the room. 
When she spoke her voice was un- 
steady. 

“Will you see if you can find a cab,” 
she said. “It is so difficult at night and 
my shoes will get frightfully muddy 
crossing Piccadilly. I shall not be more 
than a few minutes.” 

She walked through the doorway, 
the Egyptian standing aside as_ she 
passed. He followed her but came out 
again almost immediately, reclosed the 
door and retired into the cabinet, which 
was evidently his private cubicle. 

Silence claimed the apartment. Sir 
Lucien threw himself nonchalantly 
upon the divan, and took out his ciga- 
retie case. 

“Will you have a cigarette, Gray?” 
he asked. 

“No, thanks,” 
tones of smothered hostility. 


replied the other in 


He was ill at ease and paced the 
apartment nervously. Pyne lighted a 
cigarette and tossed the extinguished 
match into a brass bowl. 

“T think,” said Gray jerkily, “I shall 
go fora cab. Are you remaining?” 
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“T am dining at the club,” answered 
Pyne,” but I can wait until you return.” 

“As you wish,” replied Gray. “I 
don’t expect to be long.” 

He walked rapidly to the outer door, 
which opened at his approach and 
closed behind him as he made his exit. 


CHAPTER If. 

KAZMAH 
RVIN entered the 
The air was heavy 


RS. MONTE 

inner room. 
with the perfume of frankincense which 
smoldered in a brass vessel set upon a 
tray. This was the audience chamber 
of Kazmah. In marked contrast to 
the overcrowded appointments, divans, 
and cupboards of the first room, it was 
sparsely furnished. The floor was 
thickly carpeted, but save for an ornate 
inlaid table upon which stood the tray 
and incense burner and a long, low 
cushioned seat placed 
beneath a hanging lamp burning dimly 
in a globular green shade, it was devoid 


immediately 


of decoration. The walls were draped 
with green curtains, so that except for 
the presence of the painted door, the 
four sides of the apartment appeared 
to be uniform. 

Having conducted Mrs. Irvin to the 
seat, the [Egyptian bowed and retired 
again through the doorway by which 
they had entered. The visitor found 
herself alone. 

She moved nervously, staring across 
at the blank wall before her. With her 
little satin shoe she tapped the carpet, 
biting her under lip and seeming to 
be listening. Nothing stirred. Not 
even an echo of busy Bond Street 
penetrated to the place. Mrs. Irvin un 
fastened her cloak and allowed it to fall 
back upon the settee. ler bare 
shoulders looked waxen and unnatural 
in the weird light which shone down 
upon them. She was breathing rapidly. 

The minutes passed by in unbroken 
silence. So still was the room that Mrs, 





Irvin could hear the faint crackling 
sound made by burning charcoal in the 
Wisps of blue- 
gray smoke arose through the perfor- 
ated lid, and she began to watch them 
fascinatedly, so lithe they seemed, like 
wraiths of serpents creeping up the 


brass vessel near her. 


green draperies. , 

So she was seated, her foot still rest- 
lessly tapping, but her gaze arrested by 
the hypnotic movements of the smoke, 
when at last a sound from the outer 
world penetrated to the room. A 
church clock struck the hour of seven, 
its clangor intruding upon the silence 
only as a muffled boom. Almost coin- 
cident with the last stroke, came the 
sweeter note of a silver gong from 
somewhere close at hand. 

Mrs. Irvin started and her eyes 
turned instantly in the direction of the 
green draped wall before her. Her 
pupils had grown suddenly dilated, and 
she clenched her hands tightly. 

Che light above her head went out. 

Now that the moment was come to 
which she had looked forward with 
mingled hope and terror, long pent up 
emotion threatened to overcome her, 
and she trembled wildly. 

Out of the darkness dawned a vague 
light and in it a shape seemed to take 
form. As the light increased, the effect 
was as though part of the wall had 
become transparent so as to reveal the 
interior of an inner room where a figure 
was seated in a massive ebony chair. 
The figure was that of an Oriental, 
richly robed and wearing a white tur- 
ban. His long slim hands, of the color 
of old ivory, rested upon the arms of 
the chair, and on the first finger of the 
right hand gleamed a big  talismanic 
ring. The face of the seated man was 
lowered, but from under heavy brows 
his abnormally large eyes regarded her 
fixedly. 


So dim the light remained that it 
was impossible to discern details with 
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anything like clearness, but that the 
clean-shaven face of the man with those 
wonderful eyes was strikingly and 
intellectually handsome there could be 
no doubt. 

This was Kazmah, the dream reader, 
and although Mrs. Irvin did not see 
him now for the first time, his statu- 
esque repose and the weirdness of his 
unfaltering gaze thrilled her uncannily. 

Kazmah slightly raised his hand in 
greeting, the big ring glittered in the 
subdued light 

“Tell me your dream,” came a deep, 
mocking voice; “and | will read its 
portent.” 

Such was the set formula with which 


Kazmah opened all interviews. He 
spoke with a slight and not unmusical 
accent. He lowered his hand again. 
The gaze of those brilliant eyes re 


mained fixed upon the woman’s face. 
Moistening her lips, Mrs. Irvin spoke. 

“Dreams! What I have to say does 
not belong to dreams but to reality!’ 
She laughed unmirthfully. “You know 
She 


well enough why I am _ here 
paused. 

“Why are you here?” 

“You know! You know!” — Sud- 
denly into her voice had come the un- 
mistakable note of hysteria. “Your 
theatrical tricks do not impress me. | 


know what you are! 


‘ \ spy, an eaves 
lt Tr | watche atches and 
dropper who watcnes—watches = ane 
listens! But you may go too far. I 
warn you. You may go too far! I 
am nearly desperate —do you under- 
stand—nearly desperate. Speak! 
Move! 


But Kazmah preserved his uncanny 


Answer me!” 


repose 
‘You are distracted,” he said. “Tam 
sorry for you. But why do you come 
to me with your stories of desperation? 
You have insisted upon seeing me. I 
1 ” 
gank FISTS. 


“And you play with me—taunt me!” 


“The remedy is in your hands.’ 
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“For the last time, I tell you I will 
never do it! Never, never, never!” 

“Then why do you complain? If you 
cannot afford to pay for your amuse 
ments and you refuse to compromise 
in a simple manner, why do you re 
proach me?” 

She moaned, and swayed dizzily. 
“Oh, have pity on me! Who are you, 
what are you, that you can bring ruin 
She uttered 

continued 


on a woman because 

a choking sound, _ but 
“Raise your head. Let me 
see your face. As Heaven is my wit- 
ness, [ am ruined—ruined!” 


” 


hoarsely : 


““To-morrow—— 

“T cannot wait for to-morrow.” 

That quivering, hoarse cry betrayed a 
condition of desperate febrile excite 
ment. Mrs. Irvin was capable of pro 
ceeding to the wildest extremities. 
Clearly the mysterious Egyptian recog 
nized this to be the case, for slowly 
raising his hand: 

“T will communicate with you,’ 


‘ he 
rad Te lke ] t 
vorads were spoken aimos 


“Depart in peace.” \ 


said, and the 


hurriedly 
formula wherewith he terminated every 
séance. [tle lowered his hand. 
The silver gong sounded again, and 
the dim 
Thereupon the 


acted; the long suppressed outburst 


light began to fade. 
unhappy woman 


ame at last 


Stepping rapidly to the 
green transparent veil behind which 
Kazmah was seated, she wrenched it 
asunder and leaped toward the figure 
in the black chair. 


fe ] ery | ad ” 1 
You shall not trick me!” she panted 





“Hear me out or [ go straight to the 
police—noy now!’ 

She grasped the hands of Kazmah as 
they rested, motionless, on the chair 
arms 

Complete darkness came, 

Out of it arose a husky, terrified cry 
—a second, louder cry; and then a long, 
cream, horror-laden as that of 


touched some slumbering 


one who has 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE CLOSED DOOR. 


eg THER less than five minutes later 

a taxicab drew up in Old Bond 
Street and from it Quentin leaped out 
impetuously and ran in at the doorway 
leading to Kazmah’s stairs. So hurried 
was his progress that he collided vio 
lently with a little man who, carrying 
himself with a pronounced stoop, was 
slinking furtively out. 

The little man recled at the impact 
and almost fell. 

“Hang it all!” cried Gray irritably. 
“Why the devil don’t you look where 
you're going?” 

He glared angrily into the face of 
the other. It was a peculiar and re- 
memberable face, notable because of a 
long, sharp, hooked nose and very little, 
foxy brown eyes; 
mustache only added 
insignificance. It was crowned by a 


a sly face to which 
a small, fair 


wide-brimmed derby hat which the man 
wore pressed down upon his ears like 
a peddler. 

“Why !? cried Gray. “This is the 
second time to-night you have jostled 
me!” 

He thought he had recognized the 
man as the same who had been walking 
behind himself, Mrs. Irvin and Sir 
Lucien Pyne along Old Bond Street. 

\ smile intended to be propitiatory 
appeared upon the pale face. 

‘“‘No sir, exctise me, sir——” 

“Don't deny it!” said Gray angrily. 
“Tf I had the time, 1] should give you in 
charge as a suspicious loiterer.”’ 

Calling to the cabman to wait, he ran 
up the stairs to the second floor landing. 
iefore the painted door bearing the 
name of Kazmah he halted, and as the 
door did not open, stamped impatiently, 


but with no better result. 

At that, since there was neither bell 
nor knocker, he raised his fist and 
banged loudly. 

No one responded to the summons. 
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“Hi, there!” he shouted. “Open the 
door! Pyne! Rita!” 

Again he 
Then he paused listening, his ear 


banged—and yet again. 


pressed to the panel. 

Hle could detect no sound of move- 
ment within. ‘ists clenched he stood 
staring at the closed door, and his fresh 
color slowly deserted him and left him 
pale. 

“Damn him!” he muttered savagely. 
“Damn him! He has fooled me!” 

Passionate and self-willed, he was 
shaken by a storm of murderous anger. 
That Pyne had planned this trick, with 
Rita Irvin’s consent, he did not doubt, 
and his passive dislike of the man be- 
came active hatred. Of the woman he 
dared not think. He had long looked 
upon Sir Lucien in the light of a rival, 
and the irregularity of his own infatu- 
ation for another’s wife in no degree 
lessened his resentment. 

Again he pressed his ear to the door 
Perhaps they 
Perhaps this 


and listened intently, 
were hiding within, 
charlatan, Kazmah, was an accomplice 
in the pay of Sir Lucien. Perhaps this 
was a secret place of rendezvous. 

To the manifest absurdity of such a 
conjecture he was blind in his anger. 
But that he was helpless, befooled, he 
recognized and, with a final muttered 
imprecation, he turned and slowly 
descended 
was shattered when, looking right and 
left along Bond Street, he failed to per 
ceive the missing pair. 


he stair. A lingering hope 


g 

The cabman glanced at him inte1 
rogatively. 

“T shall not require you,” said Gray 
and gave the man half a crown. 

Busy with his poisonous conjectures, 
he remained all unaware of the presence 
of a furtive, stooping figure which 
lurked behind the railings of the arcade 
at this point linking Old Bond Street 
to Albemarle Street. Nor had the 
stooping stranger any wish to attract 
Gray’s attention. Most of the shops 
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in the narrow lane were already closed, 
although the florist’s at the corner 
remained open, but of the shadow 
which lay along the greater part of the 
arcade, this alert watcher took every 
advantage. from the recess formed by 
a shop door, he peered out at Gray, 
: | 


where the light of a sti lamp tell 


upon him, studying his face, his move- 
ments, with unrelaxing vigilance. 

Gray, following some moments of in 
deci ion, strode off toward Piccadilly. 


Che litthe man came out cautiously from 


his hiding pl ice and looked after 
him. Out of a dark porch, ten paces 
along Bond Street, appea ed a burly 
figure to fall quietly into step a few 


‘Sd 


icked his lips appreciatively 


yards behind Gray. 7 


turned to the doorway 


premises of Kazmah. 








Reaching Piccadilly, Gray stood for 
a time on the corner, indifferent to the 
jostling of Dp sers by. | inall he 
crossed, walked along to Prince’ 
Restaurant, and entered the lobby. He 
glanced at hi wrist watcl It 
registered the hour of seven-twent) 
five. 

He canceled his order for a table and 
was standing staring moodily toward 
the entrance when the doors ere 
swung open and a man entered who 
stepped straight up to hin hand 
extended. 

“Glad to see you, Gray,” he said. 
“What's the trouble?’ 

Ouentin Gi ed a 1] edu 
lous at the speak« ind is with at 

Til kal note oO velcome .in his 
Vo th I he repiie 

C yn! Seton Pasha! 

fhe frown disap ed from G1 

reheacd and | ripped the other’s 
hand ig heart eting 

Stick t ) plain ! alt 
comer, glancing pid bout h 
() } ] } 1 

Th peaker was a man g 

personality \bove edium oht, 
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well but leanly built, the face of Seton 
Pasha was burned to a deeper shade 
than England’s wintry sun is capable of 
producing. He wore a close-trimmed 
beard and mustache, and the bronze 


on his cheeks enhanced the brightness 


of hi sray eyes and fendered very 


noticeable a slight frosting of the dark 
] 


the 
indescribable air of a “sure” man, a 


hair above his temples. He had 


sound man to have beside one in a 





tight corner; and looking into the rathei 
grim face Quentin Gray felt suddenly 
asl ned i himself. Irom Seton 
Pasha ne knew that he could keep 
nothing ba kK ° t ne that pre Wty 
he should find himself telling this quiet, 


brow: kinned man the whole story of 


his humiliation—and he knew that 
Seton would not spare his feeling 

“My dear fellow,” he said, ‘you must 
pardon ime if { sometimes fail to respect 
you ( n th matter When | 
left the [ast the name of Seton Pasha 

is on everybody’s tongue But are 
you alone?” 

“Tam. I only arrived in London to 
ight, and Ikngland this morning.” 

“Were you thinking of dining here?” 

No, | iw you through the d6orway 
as I was passing. [But this will do as 
well a inothnel plac | eather that 


dine with me: 
Splendid!” cried Gray. ‘Wait a 


mo it Perhaps m table hasn't 
gon 
Li in off in h boyis! Impetu 
i hiot ! me vatched him 
Che ib] )) d to be l ulable ind 
ere i ; were di ng? ! 
elle: 1 ‘ ; I much ol 
itabil ds be van to talk co 
ently 1 toy f general inte 
, tt 0 iw an intel il ad 4 
whicl | been covertly watching 
$ ce u he | 
1) n, you are the 
se mpany | 
1 ¢ ] ( ight 
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“My arrival was peculiarly oppor- 
tune ?” 
“Your arrivals are always peculiarly 
opportune.” Gray stared at Seton with 
an expression of puzzled admiration. 
“T don’t think I shall ever understand 
your turning up immediately before the 
Senussi raid in Egypt. Do you remem- 
ber? I was with the armored cars.” 

“T remember perfectly.” 

“Then you vanished in the same 
mysterious fashion and the C. O. was 
a sphinx on the subject. J next saw 
you strolling out of the gate of Bagdad. 
How the devil you’d got to Lagdad, 
considering that you didn’t come with 
us and that you weren't with the 
cavalry, Heaven only knows!” 


ah Ts ea 


through his uplifted wineglass ; 


said Seton judicially, gazing 
“when 
one comes to consider the matter with 
out prejudice, it is certainly odd. But 
do I know the lady to whose non-ap 
pearance I owe the pleasure of your 
company to-night ?” 

Quentin Gray stared at him blankly. 
“Really, Seton, you amaze me. Did 
I say that I had had an appointment 
with a lady?” 

“My dear Gray, when I see a man 
standing biting his nails and glaring 
out into Piccadilly from a restaurant 
entrance, I ask myself a question. 
When [ learned that he has just can 
celed an order for a table for two, |] 
answer it.” 

Gray laughed. “You always make 
me feel so iniernally young, Seton.” 

*“Good.”’ 

“Yes, it’s good to feel young but bad 
to feel a young fool; and that’s what 
I feel and what J am. Listen.” 

Leaning across the table so that the 
light of the shaded lamp fell fully upon 
Gray, not with- 


his flushed, eager face, 
out embarrassment, told his companion 
of the “dirty trick”—so he phrased it— 
which Sir Lucien Pyne had played. 

“What should you do, Seton?’ he 
asked in conclusion, 
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Seton sat regarding him in silence 
with a cool, calculating stare which 
some men had termed insolent, absently 
tapping his teeth with the gold rim of 
a monocle which he carried but ap- 
parently never used for any other pur- 
pose. 

It was at about this time that a long 
low car passed near the door of the 
restaurant, crossed the trathe stream of 
Piccadilly, and drew up at the corne1 
of Old Bond Street. 

From the car Monte Irvin alighted 
and, telling the man to wait, set out 
on foot. Ten paces along Lond Street 
he encountered a small, stooping figure 
detached from the 
The light of 


a street Jamp shone down upon the 


which became 


shadows of a shop door. 


sharp, hooked nose and into the cunning 
little brown eyes of Brisley of Spinker’s 
Detective Agency. 

Monte Irvin started. “Ah, Brisley!” 
he said. “I was looking for you. Are 
they st:ll there?’ 

“Probably, sir.’ Brisley licked his 
lips. “My colleague, Gunn, reports no 
one came out while I was away phon- 


’ 


ing.” 

“But the whole thing seems prepos- 
terous. Are there no other offices in 
the block where they might be?” 

“T personally saw Mr. Gray, Sir 

Pyne, and the lady go into 

At that time—roughly ten 

all the other offices had been 


Lucien 
Kazmah’s. 
to seven 
closed approximately one hour.” 

“There is absolutely no possibility 
that they might have come out unseen 
by you?” 

“None, _ sir. | 
troubled a client if in doubt. 
Gunn.” 

Old Bond Street now was darkened 


should not have 


| lei e’s 


and deserted; the yellow mist had 
turned to fine rain, and Gunn, his 
hands thrust in his pockets, was shelter- 
ing under the porch of the arcade. 
Gunn possessed a purple complexion 
which attained to full vigor of coloring 
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in the nasal region. His mustache of 
dirty gray was stained brown in the 
centre as if by frequent potations of 
stout, and his bulky figure was artit 

cially enlarged by the presence of two 
overcoats, the outer of which was a 
waterproof and the inner a blue gar- 
ment appreciably longer both 
and skirt than the former. The effect 


n sleeve 


produced was one of great novelty. 
Gunn touched the brim of his soft fel 
hat which he wore turned down all 
round apparently in imitation of a 
flowerpot. 

“All snug, sir,” he said hoarsely and 
confidentially, bending forward and 
breathing the words into Irvin’s ear. 
“Snug as a bee in a hive. You're as 
good as a bachelor again.” 

Monte — Irvin 
“Lead the way to the door of this 


mentally recoil 


pl ice,” he said te rsely. 


“Ves, sir. This way. sir. Be careful 
of the step there. You may remark 
that the outel door is not yet cl sed | 


am informed upon reliable authority 


the last to go locks the door. Hen 
we perceive that the last has not yet 
PONE It is likewise opened by the first 


to come of a mornin’. Here we are, 
sir: door on the right.” 

The landing was in darkness, but as 
Gunn spoke he directed the ray of 
a pocket lamp upon a bronze plate bear- 
ing the name, Kazmah. He rested on 
hand upon his hip. 

“All snug,” 

ecl in mud. 
sir. As an alderman of the City of 


he repeated; “as snug as 


1 wer 
The de ree nist is youl 


j ] ] + +], 7 > ‘ 
i.ondon and a justice of the peace, you 


entitled to call a police oftic 


‘Hold your tongue!’ ordered Irvin 
You've been drinking, and I place no 


liance whatever in your evidence 


do not | ‘lieve that my wile ¢ 


‘ , 
n but ourselves . upo 
prem 
I 

I} watery ( Oot tne 1 t 
protruded unnaturally 

‘Drinkin’!’ he whi | 


——” Indignation now deprived Gunn 
of speech. 
interrupted the 


Excuse mc, SIr, 


nasal voice of Brisley, “but I can ab 
solutely answer for Gunn, Reputation 
of the agency at stake. Worked wit! 
1 


us for three year. Parties undoubtedly 


on the premises as reported. 
*Drink———”” whispered Gunn. 
‘I shall be glad,” said Monte Irvin 
and his voice shook emotionally, “if 


you will lend me your pocket lamp. I 
am, naturally, upset. Will you kindly 
both go downstairs. J] will call if I 


want you. 
Che two men obeyed, Gunn muttering 


hoarsely to Brisley, and Monte Irvin 





left standing on the landing, the 
lamp in his hand. He waited until he 
| f +} a ee . P 
KNneW Omi tne sound it their tootst« 
that the pair had regained stre 
Chen, resting his arm against the closed 
door, and pressing his fore head to the 
damp eeve of hi al he stood i 
while, the lamp, which he held limply 
. 1 . ia 
shining ¢ ipon the floor 
His ! moved and almost inaudibly 
he murmured his wife’s name. 
CHAPTER \ 
ILE DOOR [S OPENED 


sut of Prince’s and both 


vaused while Seton lighted a long black 


Mh NTIN GRAY and Seton 
Sti led ( 1 f 
1 ad | 


‘It seems a pity to waste that box,” 
said Gray Suppose we look in at the 
Gai att 

Pils hu ) \ istly Impre ed i d 
a 1 tl sassing throngs with 

. ited to his | I 
good oi ang ind n 

} | | I } 

] i nat lh ite l 
shed for 

( ‘| place myself 

inds 
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“Well then,” began Gray and paused. 
A long, low car, the chauffeur tem- 
porarily detained by the stoppage of a 
motor bus ahead, had slowed up within 
three yards of the spot where they were 
1 arm in 


standing. Gray seized Seton’: 
a fierce grip. 

“Seton!” he said, his voice betraying 
intense excitement. “Look! There is 
Monte Irvin!” 

‘In the car? 

“Yes, yes! But he has two police 
with him! Seton, what can it mean?” 

The car moved away, swinging to the 
traffic stream and 


” 


right across the 

clearly heading for Old Bond Street. 
> 

Quentin Gray’s mercurial color deserted 

him and he turned to Seton a_ face 

grown suddenly pale. 


“Good Heaven!” he whispered. 
“something has happened to Rita!” 
Neglectful of his personal safety, he 
plunged out into the traffic, dodging this 
way and that and making after Monte 
Irvin’s car. Of the fact that his friend 
was close beside him he remained un 
aware until, on the corner of Old Bond 
Street, a firm grip settled ypon_ his 
shoulder, 


Gray turned angrily. but 


‘ . . ‘ aes 
the grip was immovable, and he found 
himself 


f Seton Pasha. 


staring into the unemotional 


lace ¢ 
“Seton, for mercy’s sake, don’t detain 
me! [ must learn what’s wrong.” 
“Pull up, Gray.” 
Quentin teeth. 
This is no time 


Gray clenched his 


“Listen to me, Seton. 


for interference. J-———” 
Vy in 1 a? : ] 
You are about to become involved 
in some very unsavory business; and | 


repeat—pull up. Ina moment we shall 


learn all there is to be learned. Lut are 
you determined openly to thrust yout 


eli into the family affairs of Mr. 
Monte Irvin?” 
| 


“Tf anything has happened to Rita, 


Vil kill that damned cur Pyne!” 
“You are determined to intrude upon 
this man in your present frame of mind, 


at a time of evident trouble:” 


Dope 
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But Gray was deaf to the promptings 
of prudence and good taste alike. 

‘I’m going to see the thing through,” 
he said hoarsely. 

“Quite so. Rely upon me. But en- 
deavor to behave more like a man of 
the world and less like a dangerous 
lunatic or we shall quarrel atrociously.” 

Quentin Gray audibly gnashed_ his 
teeth, but the cool stare of the other’s 
eyes were quelling, and now as their 
glances met and clashed, a sympathetic 
smile softened the lines of Seton’s grim 
mouth, 

“T quite understand, old chap,” he 
said, linking his arm in Gray’s. “But 
can’t you see how important it is, for 
everybody’s sake, that we should tackle 
the thing coolly ?” 


‘s j voice broke. 
[ know I’m mad; but I 


was with her only an hour ago, and 


“Seton—— Gray’s 


“T’m sorry. 


now— 

“And now her husband appears on 
the scene, accompanied by a police in 
spector and sergeant. What are your 
relations with Mr. Monte Irvin?” 

They 
along Bond Street. 

“What do you mean, Seton?” 

“T mean does he approve of your 
friendship with his wife or is it a 


were walking rapidly again 


clandestine affair : 
“Clandestine? Certainly not. I was 

on my way to call at the house when I 

met her with Pyne this evening.” 
“That is what ] 


Very well; since you intend to follow 


wanted to know. 


the thing up, it simplifies matters some-' 
Here is the ear.” 
door! What in 


Heaven’s name does it mean ?” 


what. 
“At  Kazmah’s 


“It means that we shall get a very 
poor reception if we intrude. Question 
the chauffeur.” 

But Gray had already approached the 
man, who touched his cap in recognition. 

“What’s the trouble, Pattison?’ he 


demanded breathlessly. “I saw police 


in the car a moment ago.” 
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“Yes, sir. I don’t rightly know, sir, 
what’s happened. But Mr. Irvin drove 
from home to the corner of Old bond 
Street a quarter of an hour ago and told 
me to wait, then came back again and 
drove round to Vine Street to fetch the 
police. They’re inside now.” 

ven as he spoke, with excitement ill 
concealed, a police sergeant came out of 
the doorway. 

“Move on, there,” he said to Seton 
and Caray. 
this door.” 


“You mustn’t hang about 
‘Excuse me, sergeant,” cried Gray 
“but if the matter concerns Mrs. Monte 
[Irvin I can probably supply informa- 
tion.” 

The sergeant stared at him hard, saw 
h he and his friend wore eve- 


that bot 


ning dress, and grew proportionately 
respectful. 

“What’s your name, sir?” he asked. 
‘T’ll mention it to the officer in charge.” 
“Quentin Gray. Inform Mr. Monte 
Irvin that I wish to speak to him:” 


sa he turned to the 


Very good, sir,” 
chauffeur. ‘Hand me out the bag I 
gave you at Vine Street,” he directed. 

Pat 
front of the car and brought out a big 
| 


With this in his hand, 
1 
i 


ittison leaned over the door at the 


leather grip 
1 


t > 


police sergeant returned into th 


doorway. 

“We're in for it now,” said Seton 
grimly, “whatever it is.” 
Gray returned no answer, moving 


t t 


restlessly up and down before the door 

in a fever of excitement and dread. 
esently the sergeant reappeared 

his way, please,” he said. 


he led 


perore 


owed by Seton and Gray, 


way up to the landing 


apartments. It was vaguely 

liol | by two police lanterns. [Four 

link were standi g there and four pairs 

es were focussed upon the stair- 
: : 

A Irvin, his features a distress 

ng ashen color, spoke. That you 





iray 2’ Quentin Gray would not hav 
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recognized the voice. “Thanks for of- 
fering your help. Heaven knows I need 
You were with Rita to- 
happened? Where is 


all I can get. 

night. What 

she ?” 
‘Heaven above knows where she is!” 


cried Gray. “I left her here with Pyne 


shortly after seven o’clock——” 

He paused, fixing his gaze upon the 
face of Brisley, whose shifty eyes 
avoided him and who was licking his 
lips in the 
seen the whip. 

“Why,” 


the fellow who has been following me 


matter of a dog who has 


said Gray, “I believe you are 


all night for some reason.’ He stepped 
toward the foxy little man. 

“Never mind, Gray,” interrupted 
blame. but he was 
Tell m 


quickly ! Why did she come here: 


livin, “I was to 


following my wiie, not you. 


Gray raised his hand to his brow 
with a gesture of bewilderment. 

“To consult this man, Kazmah. _ / 
actually saw her enter the inner room. 

when I re- 

turned door was locked.” 

“You knocked: 
[ made no end of a row. 
could get no reply and went 


4] : 
I went to get a cab and, 


“Of course. 
But | 
away.” 


Monte Irvin turned, pathetic figure, 


to the in pector who stood beside him. 

“We may as well proceed, Inspector 
Whiteleaf,” he said. “Mr. Gray’s 
evidence throws no light on the matter 
at all.” 


warrant and have given the 


“Very well, sir,” was the reply. 
have the 
usual notice to whoever may be hiding 
inside. Burton!” 

pped forward, placed 
-- and stooy 


ing, opened it, revealing a numbe1 


ne sergeant ste 


n the floo 


is-looking instruments. 
‘Shall I try to cut through a panel ?’ 


‘No, no!” cried Monte Irvin 
Waste no time. You have a crowba: 
P , . : ¥ 

ore he door trom its hinge 


| 
1 














g 
t 
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“Tt doesn’t work on hinges!” 


interrupted excitedly. “It slides to the 
right by means of some arrangement 


Gray 


concealed under the mat.” 

“Pass that lantern,” directed Burton, 
glancing over his shoulder at Gunn 

Setting it beside him, the sergeant 
knelt and examined the threshold of the 
door. 

“A metal plate,” Tne 
weight moves a lever, I suppose, which 
f it isn’t locked. The 


he said. 


opens the door 
lock will be on the left of the door as 
Let’s see what we 


it opens to the right. 
can do.” : 

He stood up, crowbar in hand, and 
inserted the chisel edge of the imple- 
ment between the edge of the door and 
the doorcase. 

“Hold steady!’ said the inspector, 
standing at his elbow. 

The dull metallic sound of hammer 
blows on steel echoed queerly .round 
the well of the staircase. Brisley and 
Gunn, standing very close togethe: 


the bottom step ol the stair to the third 


floor, watched the police furtively. Irvin 
and Gray found a common fascination 
in the door itself, and Seton, cheroot in 
mouth, looked from group to group 


with quiet interest. 


‘Right!’ cried the sergeant. 
The blows ceased. 
Firmly grasping the bar, burton 


brought all his weight to bear upon it. 
| 


There was a dull cracking sound and 
a sort of rasping. The door moved 
lightly 


‘There’s where it locks!” said the 
inspector, directing the light of a lan- 
tern upon the crevice created. “Three 
inches lower down. But it may be 
bolted as well.” 

“We'll soon get al the bolts,” 
Burton, the lust of destruction now 


replied 


strong 
Wrenching the crowbar 
place he attacked the lower panel of the 


upon him 


from it 


door, and amid a loud splintering and 
2A DS 
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crashing, created a hole big enough to 

allow of the passage of a hand and arm. 
The inspector reached in, groped 

about and then uttered an exclamation 

of triumph. 

“ve unfastened the bolt 

“If there isn’t another at the top you 


ought to be able to force the door now, 


he said. 


Burton,” 

Che jimmy was thrust back into posi 
tion 

“Stand clear!” cried Burton. 

Again he threw his weight upon the 
bar—and again. 

“Drive it further in!” said Monte 
Irvin and, snatching up the heavy 
hammier, he rained blows upon the steel 
butt. ‘Now try.” 

Burton exerted himself to the utmost. 
‘Take hold up here, some one!’ he 


1 , f a 
panted. [wo oi us can 


Gray leaped forward and the pair of 
them bent to the task 

Chere came a dull report of parting 
mechanism, more sounds of splintering 
wood, and the door rolled open! 

A moment of tense silence, then 

SIs any one inside there?” cried the 


inspector loudly. 


Not a sound came from the dark in 
terior. 

“The lantern!’ whispered Monte 
Irvin 


room, from 

heavy smell of perfume swept 
out upon the landing. Quentin Gray, 
snatching the lantern from the floor, 
where it had been replaced, was the 


next to enter. 


‘Look for the switch and turn the 
lights on!” called the inspector follow 
ing. 

Even as he spoke, Gray had found 
the switch, and the apartment = of 


Kazmah became flooded with subdued 
colored light 

A glance showed it to be empty. 
Gray ran across to the mushrabiyeh 
ind jerked the curtains aside 


It contained a 


cabinet 
lhe cabinet was empty. 
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chair and a table. Upon the latter was 
a telephone and some papers and books. 

“This way!” he cried, his voice high- 
pitched and unnatural. 

He burst through the doorway into 
the imner room which he had seen Mrs. 
Irvin enter. The air was Jaden with the 
smell of frankincense. 

“A lantern!” he called. “I left one 
on the divan.” 

Sut Monte Irvin had caught it up and 
was already at his elbow. His hand 
was shaking so tnat the light danced 
wildly now upon the carpet, upon the 
green walls. This room also was empty. 
A black gap the curtain showed 
where it had been roughly torn. 

“(Good Look!” muttered 
the inspector who, with the others, was 
standing in the curious draped apart 


in 


Hieaven! 


ment. 
A thin stream of blood was trickling 
out from beneath the torn hangings! 
Monte Irvin staggered and fell back 
against the inspector, clutching at him 


for support. But Sergeant Burton, who 
carried the second lantern, crossed the 
room and wrenched the green draperies 


bodily from their fastenings. 

They had masked a wooden partition 
or stout screen, having an aperture 1n 
center be 


another of the sliding doors. 


the which could closed by 


means of 
A space some tive feet deep was thus 
room. It 


walled off from this second 


contained a massive ebony chair. Be 
hind the chair, and dividing the second 
room into yet a third section, extended 
another wooden partition, in one end of 
which was an ordinary office door; and 
of the chair 


appeared a little opening or window, 


immediately at the back 
some three feet up from the floor. 

The sound of a groan, followed by 
that of a dull thud, came 
room. 

“Hullo!” 
“Mr. 


= 10K d 


from the outer 


cried Inspector Whiteleaf. 
Lend a hand.” 
Gray. 


Irvin has fainted! 
Lord!” whispered 


“Seton! Seton!” 
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“I am here,” replied the quiet voice of 
Seton Pasha. 

“Touch nothing,” cried the inspector 
from outside, “until I come!” 

And now the narrow apartment be- 
came filled with all the awe-stricken 
company, only excepting Monte Irvin, 
and Brisley who was attending to the 
swooning man. 

‘lat upon the fleor, between the door 
and the ebony chair, arms extended and 
eyes staring upward at the ceiling, lay 
Sir Lucien Pyne, his white shirt front 
redly dyed. In the- hush which had 
fallen, the footsteps of Inspector 
Whiteleaf sounded loudly as he opened 
the final and the interior 
of an inner room with the rays of a 


door swept 


lantern. 


The room was barely furnished as an 
office. There was another half-glazed 
door opening on to a narrow corridor. 


This door was locked. 
‘Pyne!’ whispered Gray, pale now 


understand, 


to the lips “Do vou 
Seton? It's Pyne! Look! He has 
been stabbed !’ 
. ' } j 1 
Sergeant Burton knelt down and 


gingerly laid his hand upon the stained 
Sir Lucien. 


inspector, speak 


1 
mneid OVC! 


“Dead?” asked 


the breast of 
th 


ing from the inner doorway. 


oe 
“You say, sir,’ the inspector con- 
tinued, turning to Quentin Gray, “that 
this is Sir Lucien Pyne?” 

“Yes.” } 

Inspector Whiteleaf rather clumsily 
removed his cap. The odor of Seton’s 
cheroot announced itself above the 
Oriental perfume with which the place 
was laden 

“Burton!” 


pee AW ys 
“See if this telephone in the office 
is in order. It appears to be an exten- 


sion from the outer room.” 
While the others stood grouped about 
that still figure on the floor, Sergeant 


Burton entered the little office. 
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“Hello!” he cried. “Yes?” A mo-_ to telephone to Vine Street for instruc 
mentary interval, then: “It’s all right, tions. No one will leave the premises.” 
Pi sir. What number?” \mid an intense hush: 
“Gentlemen,” said the inspector, “Regent 201,” called Sergeant 
firmly and authoritatively, “I am about — burton. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July 29th. Do not forget that the magazine comes out 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for the next“installment of this serial. 
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THE “MOLLY MAGUIRES 
ORTY years ago a secret organization terrorized the coal regions of Pennsy!- 
vania. Superintendents and unpopular gang bosses of the mines were killed 
with impunity, sometimes even being clubbed to death in broad daylight in the 
presence of their families. The society, though widespread, was closely knit 


together, and its members were intensely loyal to one another. Several held town 
or State offices, and were able for a long time to prevent the authorities from 
apprehending the guilty. 

This organization was known as the Molly Maguires. It had a delegate in 
each county of the State, and as assistants to him several “body masters,” who 
were responsible for smaller districts. The body master was usually chosen to 
notify mine superintendents which men they should employ, et cetera. If the 
superintendent failed to carry out orders promptly he was sent a final warning : 

Notice you have carried this as fat you can by cheating the men you be careful ot 
the above if dont you will be shot from a stranger who nowes you 

The message was emphasized by drawings about it of a coffin and pistols. 

Finally, in 1873, a well-known detective agency was employed to run down 
the outlaw organization. One of the company’s operatives, James McParland, 
who died recently, was sent to discover the leaders and get evidence against them. 
So one day the detective quietly dropped into the saloon ot Pat Dormer, in 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and began his task of ferreting out the gangsters by 
fighting and beating a man there whom he discovered cheating at cards. 

This exploit gained McParland immediate popularity, which soon grew 


to such an extent that he was taken into the confidence of Pat Dormer, the saloon 


; keeper, and through him was admitted to membership in the Molly Maguires 
4 He was made secretary of the local branch of the organization in Shenandoah, 
and became intimate with several of its prominent members, including Jack 
Kehoe and ‘Yellow Jack’? Donahue, who were afterward hung on McParland’s 
testimony. 
rhe leaders of the gang after a time became suspicious of McParland, who 
alway® failed to kill the victims assigned to him. Several attempts were made 
to murder him, but he was so popular with the rank and file of the Molly Maguires 
that he was always warned in time to prevent the successful carrying out of 
| the plot. 
In 1876 McParland had a complete case against the ringleaders and advised 
| his chief to act. Wholesale arrests followed. Twelve ot the Molly Maguires were 


found guilty of murder in the first degree, four of murder in the second degree, 
sixteen of conspiracy to murder, and several others of less serious crimes. The 


organization was completely broken up and the reign of terror ended. 
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HIE big man with the bald head 

wiped the perspiration off his 

forehead, blew out his cheeks 

and sent the air whistling 

from his mouth in a long. “phew.” Then 

his fat white hand moved across the 

table, and he poured some water from 

jug into a glass. He drank until the 
tumbler was empty. 

“You find it hot in here? 
the little man with the mild, sheeplike 
face and the very big nose. “Shall | 
open the window ?” 

“By thunder, no!” retorted 
Harthan. “but that fire—fit to roast 
an ox.” He 
at his companion. 


queried 


Joseph 


scowled across the table 
“L believe you made 
it up on purpose. You know the heat 
takes all the stuffing out of me.” 

The little man 
“Stuffing!” he echoed 
stuffing!" and then, as he caught the 


laughed — feebly. 
“Ha, ha, ha— 


stern eye of Joe Harthan, his silly face 
came into repose again. “No offense 
meant,” he mumbled. “I’m cold”—his 
teeth began to chatter—'‘(’m thin and 
feeble. It’s very cold to-night, 
And I’ve been ill. 
Mr. Harthan.” 

“Well, I’ve told you what I want, 
Loverius. doctor and you 
can give it to me.” 

For a few moments the silence in the 


[ think. 
[ am at your service, 


You are a 


room was only broken by the roar and 
crackling of the enor 
Then Doctor Loverius thrust his fingers 
through his thick red hair, and 1 
up over his forehead like an arch of 


mous wood fre. 


stood 


flame. 


“You worry me,” he said after a 


pause. “I’m getting on so well—such 
an interesting practice—and I’ve built 
it up myself. I shouldn’t like to see it 
ZO to pieces.” 

The big man laughed. “‘It’ll go to 
pieces quick enough,” he said, “if I let 
the others know that you are Edward 
Smith. And you'll go to pieces, 
most unpleasantly. And what am | 
asking for’ Why, nothing. Just a 
little strychnine to kill rats. 

Doctor Loverius replied that he did 


too— 


not approve of 
heart tonic, and that, 
killing, it was unnecessarily 
“Even for rats,” he added. 

Harthan filled the tumbler 
with water again and drank the con- 
drop. 


clean-shaven face was 


strychnine except as a 
as a means of 
painful. 

Joseph 
tents to the last His great, white, 
covered with 
beads of perspiration. He looked at 
the thick curtains which hung over the 
window. 

‘An ounce,” he said: 
Loverius smiled 


“that’s all.” 
nervously. 
“There must be a good many rats,” he 
faltered. “No doubt they annoy you.” 
The big man struck the table with his 


Woctor 


bist. 

‘The place swarms with them,” he 
shouted. “They come by the dozen— 
by the hundred. I can't 
of ’em. I hear them pattering and 
gnawing in the night. They run over 
my bed—drop from the furniture to 
the floor. I caught one big fellow in 


sleep for fear 


my hand last night. See here!” 

He thrust out his right hand, and the 
doctor saw a red gash near the nail 
of the thumb. 
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“Rats will bite,” he said softly; “little 
or big, they will bite.” 

“And sometimes,” said Harthan, ‘‘it’ 
the smallest that bite the deepest. Now 
you hand over the stuff, and I'll be 
going.” 

“1 would not recommend strychnine,” 
faltered Loverius; “it’s a noisy death 
One of those rats might bite you—and 
that would be dangerous.” 

Harthan stroked his chin with his 
fat hand. 

“Noise?” he queried 
“Ves, screeching—a devil of a noise.” 

Harthan 
Loverius was right. 


admitted that perhaps 
“What then?’ he 
asked. 

“Something to  stupefy them,” 
Loverius replied with a chuckle. “Then 
you could knock them on the head. 
Shall we say morphine?” 
make it 


_“" ery well; but 


pretty 
strong.” 

Doctor Loverius began to mumble. 
\ few words, “unprofessional,” “not 
if it were for a_ patient,” detached 
1, 


themselves from the mumbling. 
“Hurry up!’ said Harthan. He 
brought his heavy fist down so hard on 


the table that the tumbler jumped oft 
it and rolled to the floor. 
Doctor Loverius opened a cupboard, 


ran a slim forefinger over a line of 
labeled bottles, took down one of them, 
and turned to find Harthan close behind 
him. 

“In crystals, eh?” the big man 
queried. 

Loverius explained that the crystals 
would have to be dissolved in fifty parts 


thirty parts of boiling, 


of. cold, or | 


alcohol. 
“An ounce,” he said, “Swill be more 


Dilute the alcohol with 


than sufficient. 
water and soak the grains in it.” 

He poured some of the crystals into 
a small cardboard box. The big man 
asked for more, and Loverius filled the 


box to the brim. 
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“Well to be on the safe side,” said 
Harthan in explanation. He placed the 
box in his pocket. 

“Accidents do happen,” he continued ; 
“and folk get into trouble over ‘em. 
But mind you’—and he wagged his 
fat foretinger—‘if any accident hay 
pens with this, and you come forwar 
to say that you gave it to Joe Harthai 
to kill rats—well, you know, don’t you? 
—the police won't be able to save you 
from me.’ 

“T know, Mr. 


Loverius murmured sofily. 


Harthan: [ know,” 
“But no 
accidents will happen. You are a very 
careful man, Mr. Harthan’ the mos 
careful man in the country, I should 
say. I suppose no one saw you come 
in?” 
“No one. And this is my third visit 
I climbed over the hedge at the back of 
the house and tapped at your window. 
[ shall go out the same way. You ar 
quite sate, Loverius. \nd later on, yo 
will be safer still. I met Phillips the 
other day. He,was looking for you. 
‘Phillip 
“Ves, Phillips 


Smitl 


looking for Edward 


The doctor move 
and held out his hands to the bla 
Harthan could see the light 
through the flesh, and tl 1 
red as blood. . 
“Phillips,” the big man continued 
“offered me five hundred dollars fo 


your address. But [ never double-cros 
a pal. Still, you must not forget 
Phillips—a very patient man, with 
good memory. Whatever you do, don’t 
forget Phillips.” 
Loverius turne his head = and 
grinned, and his teeth were bared like 
the teeth of a rat in a trap. 
.’ said Harthan, driv 


‘<‘ 1,7) 
{ ,COTIVE Philliy 
~ 


ing his lesson home, “ ‘Black George,’ 
sniffing about tl 
the trail. 


ie city like a hound on 
He’s shaved off his mustach 
now, but you'll know him by the scat 


on his forehead.” 
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Doctor Loverius turned away from 
the fire. 
“How many of them are left?’ he 


asked. 

“Nine,” Harthan replied. 
cowardly lot, all but Phillips. But 
little 


Loverius shivered. 


“A mean, 
ii 
look after you, my friend.” 
Lie did not seem 
to appreciate the protection of Joseph 
Harthan. 

“Pil look you,” the big man 
continued. “They think I’m with them 


after 


so far as you are concerned. Don’t 
you worry. They won't know you 
without that bird’s-nest beard of yours. 
But ['d cut my hair if I were you, and 
dye it black. You and I are pals, and 
I'll see that you don’t come to any 


harni.’ 
The 


ship of the wolf for the Jamb did not 


doctor shivered. This friend 
seem at all to his liking. 
think I 


“They—they don't still have 
the jewels?” he st rercd, after a 


lhey’re not sure of that. . But in 
any case you got away with them, and 

P - , 1 ‘4 
that’s enough. If they get hold you 





they won’t kill you—not right away. 
They'll make you speak. The old 
Spanish Inquisition won't be in it with 
George Phillips. He has a_ pleasant 
imagination.” 

‘But you know I’ve not got the 
jewels,” whined the doctor. ‘You 
know [| never stole them.” 

Harthan smiled and slowly wagged 
his big head. 

“They beliewe you stole them,” he 
replied; “and that’s enough for them. 


A 1¢ l 


evidence.” sd 


there w: evidence—yes, good 


‘But the truth,” persisted 


f_overius 


] 4 > ann 4 | = . 

Harthan put his hand to his ear. 
“Teh? he said sharply. “Say that 
again. I didn’t quite catch— 


vou know I wouldn’t do such 





said Loverius feebly. 
be little 


a thing,” 


“Ah, that’s tter, friend. 


my 
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accusing of 


I thought you were 

being the thief.” 
“No, no, no, Mr. Harthan! 

you must not get 


ie | you evel 


me 


Indeed, 
such an idea.” 

say such a thing again,” 
Harthan said slowly, “or ever think it, 
L’ll hand you over to ’em.” 

Harthan’s 
and fell on his knees and whim- 
pered like a child. 


“Get up, you fool!” exclaimed Har- 


Loverius caught hold of 
sleevc 


than, not displeased at this proof of 
‘I’m your best friend, and 
forget it. 


dS 


his powers. 
don't you You lie low for 
If the police find you——” 
his shoulders 

| here 


the light of the fire in the room. 


a few days. 


Harthan and 


; 
shrugged 


turned out the ga: was only 


“That 


cursed fire!” said Harthan, and he 
began to take off the logs one by one, 


until there was only a flickering in the 


orate. 


He waited a few minutes, until even 
the flickering had died away. {Then he 
crept behind the curtains. Loverius 
heard the window open, and there wa 
a cold draft of air. He knew that 
Harthan was peering out into the dark 


Then he 


the window sill, as 


raping 


Ness, 


shoe on ft thud, and 


brushed 
aside. And then there was silence. 

Loverius built up the in until 
it blazed cheerfully in the open grate. 
an the the gas, 
nd, taking a pipe from his pocket, 
AS 


the faint swish of a shrub being 


erius ire ag 


closed window, relit 
began to fill the bow! with tobacco. 


he lit a match he smiled. 


as 

Mrs. Loverius was 
r husband dyed his hair. 
of it 
that it was not altogethe: 


very angry when 
he le spoke 


as an experiment, and admitted 
successful, 
“Still, my dear,” he said meekly, “I 
think my patients will approve of the 
change. There is a certain objection to 
a red-haired doctor, especially if he is 
I] He seems to lack dignity 


a sma 


man. 


par 


SS 


: Nama ee eas 
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the first qualification in our  pro- 
fession.” 

And when Mrs. said that 
his patients would think either that he 


Loverius 


had gone mad, or else that he was a 
criminal trying to disguise himself, the 
little doctor laughed cheerily and replied 
that the patients would be quite satisfied 
with his explanation ; and, when pressed 
for his explanation, he told his wife 
that he was experimenting with a new 
plant he had discovered, and that the 
women would be interested to know all 
about it. 

“Something,” he said, “that I dis- 
covered before I met you, darling. As 
you know, { was a ship’s doctor for 
many years. And [| have traveled a 
great deal and come into contact with 
many strange people.” 

‘] don’t like you with dyed hair,” 
said Mrs. Loverius. “I like you as you 
were when [ married you six months 
ago,” 

‘Is it likely, my darling, that I should 
invent a dye? Something quite diffe 
ent, I assure you. 
with black hair for a little while. My 


nature even may alte 


The fiery 
tempel of the redheaded man will 20 “ 
simple, foolish fellow 
sat] Mrs. Loverius You will be just 
the same to me whatever the color of 
your hair may be. Oh, a letter came 
for you this afternoon.” 
She produced it from her workbag 
Mrs. Loverius had always been a little 


careless about letters—and handed it 


to her husband. Hg opened it, read the 


contents, and then placed it in his 
pocket. 
“T sh 
a , 


dining out to-morrow 
night,” he said: “just a man’s affair.” 


all be 

‘Your lodge’” she queried. 

“No, dear—just a few rough fellows, 
I’m the doctor to this club, and they’ve 
asked me to dine with them. I must 
go. I wouldn’t offend them for the 
world—such decent, honest chaps; and 


I get on with them so well. 


You might try me. 





Mrs. Loverius asked no further ques- 
tions and raised no objection to the 
proposed dinner. A few minutes later 
she left the room, and Loverius, taking 
the letter from his pocket, stared at it 
thoughtfully as he read: 

Dar FRIEND \ll the rats will be gath 


ered. together to-morrow night for the feas 
we have prepared for them. I'd like you to | 


with ime Come at half past seven sharp, 
and hedp me to kill them. li you rel 
you know the penalty Yours, J). u 


P. S—You know where I liv The d 


will be open for you. Bolt it behind you 


Loverius smiled and put the lette: 
in the fire. Then he went out of the 
room, and found his wife upstairs 

‘lL want that old silk hat of mine,’ 
he said. “I shall wear it to-morrow 


nignt. These tellows like a doctor to 
appear in a silk hat and frock coat 


But | don’t want to wear my new hat; 
the men are rather rough at times, and 
they might smash it—just out of fun 
No harm in them, darling; they’re like 


' ) all 
1g choolboys 


Mrs. Loverius found the old hat and 


placed it in her husband’s dressing 
room. She must have given no further 
thought to it, for later on in the day 
when she entered the room, the 

had vanished and she made no commen 


on the matter. 


The next evening Doctor Loveriu 


alking very slowly. passed the doo 
an apparently empty house, glanced 
at the windows—many of them witl 
broken panes—and pursued his way 


| | 


down the snort, steeply slanting street 


that ended, so far as he could see 


the twilight, in the gray mirror of 
river. 

The street was deserted. On the lef 
of him stood a row of dingy offices and 
warehouses, closed for the night. Or 
the right was the house and a high 
that ran down to the river. 

Doctor Loverius walked down to tl 


wharf at the edge of the water, and 





then, after looking for a few moments 
at the ebbing tide, he walked slowly up 
the steep ascent again, made sure that 
no one was watching him, then opened 
the unlocked door and closed it softly 
behind him. Then he fumbled in the 
darkness for a bolt and moved it care- 
fully. It was a well-oiled bolt and 
glided noiselessly into its staple. Some- 
thing scampered across the boards of 
the floor, and in an instant the whole 
house seemed to be alive with small, un- 
pleasant sounds—tiny feet scraping and 
scratching, soft bodies thudding as they 
dropped, an angry squeal or two. 

There was no doubt that if Joseph 
Harthan lived in this place, it was 
reasonable for him to ask for some 
poison that would destroy the rats. 
But Doctor Loverius was quite un- 
moved. F-ven when one of the animals 
ran up his leg and body and _ leaped 
from his shoulder to the floor, he did 
not shudder. He smiled in the dark- 
ness, as a man might smile at a small 
boy masquerading as a ghost. 

Then a door opened, and a beam of 
light showed him, whitefaced and 
cowering against the door. Joseph 
Harthan came forward with a flash 
light in his hand. 

“Vou don’t like it, eh?” he jeered. 

Loverius put his hand to his mouth 
as though to repress a scream. Then 
he clutched hold of Harthan’s arm and 
gibbered like an idiot. 

“Come in here and have a drop of 
brandy,” said Harthan. “A nice pal you 
are, aren't you, when we've nine against 
us? Be careful, now. [ve blocked up 
the holes into the dining room to keep 
those rats out of there this evening, SO 
didn’t let any get by you.” 

Loverius did not utter a sound until 
the door of the room had closed behind 
him. Then he sank into a chair, placed 
his hat on the floor, and began to cr\ 

Harthan roared with laughter. Then, 
his mood suddenly changing, he flung 


himself upon the wretched Loverius, 
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felt in his pockets and patted his clothes 
from shoulders to ankles. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I thought you 
might have brought a pistol with you. 
If there’s any shooting to be done, I’m 
going to do it. All you’ve got to do 
is help me—after the feast is over. A 
nice spread, eh?” 

Loverius looked at the long oak table, 
at the cold chickens and cold beef, at 
the salads and the cold pies, and more 
especially at a great bow! of cold rum 
punch. He asked Harthan how it had 
been possible to get so much food into 
the house unobserved. 

“All brought by water, my little 
friend,’ Harthan replied. “And the 
guests will arrive by water—this place 
runs down to the river, you know—and 
the guests will depart by water, too.” 


Harthan grinned and _ Loverius 


shivered. He glanced at the windows 
and noticed that they were not only 
shuttered, but that the shutters were 
pasted over with thick brown paper. 

“T suppose,” he said after a few mo- 


ments of silence, “that there is no fear 


of the police ?” 

“None at all,” Harthan replied, “un 
less any one saw you come in.” 

Again Loverius shivered, and he put 
on his hat. 

“This room is very cold,’ he mut- 
tered. Then he seemed to regain 
courage. “I won't be dragged into 
this,” he said firmly. “This affair is 
your business—not mine.” 

Joe Harthan 
“Very well, then,” he replied; “I will 
hand you over to them directly they 
arrive. They will be glad to see you. 
You will provide the principal enter- 
tainment at the feast.”’ 


Loverius screamed and covered his 


smiled pleasantly. 


face with his hands, Harthan pulled 


him roughly from the chair, led him 


across the room, and, o} 
thrust him into darkness. 

“You'll lie quietly in there,” he said, 
“until I want you,” 


ening a door, 
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For a moment Loverius had a vision 
of a great dark figure standing in the 
doorway, and beyond it the sparkle of 
glass and silver and the specks of yellow 
light from the numerous candles placed 
about the dining room. Then the doo1 
losed and a key was turned in the lock, 
and the little doctor lay full length on 
ihe floor. His whole body was quiver- 
ing—with suppressed laughter. 


EI. 
The ten men ate heartily—some of 
them like wolves who had not tasted 
fad 


food for days. But they drank spar- 


ingly of brandy and whisky. There 
was no noise, no loud laughter, no 
vulgar jesting. They spoke in low 
tones, and it seemed as though the real 
object of the meeting was to eat the 
good food set before them. 

And yet they were an ugly set. One 
ould picture them letting themselves 
go in some place where there was no 
Phillips, 


1 } 
have 1ooKked ver\ 


for mstance, 
} 1 
vell astride a 


ask of rum, with a loaded pistol in one 


| ] : ‘ 7° jJ : 
iand, and a mug in the other. He was 
ell dressed and a clever man. but 


is brown face was evil, and among all 


hese men of fierce eyes and cruel 
iwouths he stood out as the vilest of 
them all. He sat on Harthan’s right 
1 I 1 : ' ] 

and. Harthan was perspiring freely, 


t 
ro 
and his face was very white—almost as 


as the breast of a chicken on his 


[t was not until pipes and cigars were 
it, and all eyes were turned on the 
great bowl of punch, that Harthan took 
any leading part in the proceedings 


] ° 14] » 
en he rose to his feet, and the hoarse 





whispers died away into silence 
“We are all here, gentlemen,” he said 


in a clear, soft voice, “except Edward 





Smith. im glad to see vou all. 1 
['m a plain man, and I say what is in 

. . ’ x a? “ + P 1 ? 7 
ny mind. youre not ali Giad to sce 


3 


me. 
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He paused, and Phillips said softly: 
“Where is Edward Smith?” 

‘lL have found him,” Harthan con- 
tinued. “He's got the Zoe ids, and we are 
going to make him hand them over.” 

“How do we know he’s got the 
x 
Harthan flushed, and then his face grew 
very white again. 

“He double-crossed us on the way 
“North of the 
Azores he slipped away—we were tow- 
ing a boat behind the ship that night. 
He got aboard it, cut the painter, and 


All that 


ods?” queried Phillips very quietly. 
home,” he continued. 


we never saw him any more. 
is old history.” 

“True enough,” said Phillips, almost 
in a whisper; “but how do we know he 
had the jewels with him?” 

Harthan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Because they went with him,” he 
replied. “\Ve never saw them after 
that night.” 

“(ood boy, good boy!” exclaimed 
Phillips, with a Jaugh. “I was only 
having a little fun with you. Of course, 
men, Edward Smith has the goods. 
And we'd be pleased to meet him.” 
Harthan smiled. ‘Pals,’ he said, “1 


rO1 vou. 


have a_ surprise 
Smith will be here to-night.” 

Phere was no applause. \ low 
rumble of oaths ran round the table. 
One of the men picked up a knife and 
Another 
gripped a tumbler so hard with his 
hand that the glass cracked. A third, 


a shabby fellow with a black beard and 


looked at the edge of it. 


haggard face, rose from his chair. 
“We won't let him die too easy,” he 
said, and sat down again. 
“When,” said Phillips slowly, 
Edward Smith be with us: We wish 
for the pleasure of his company.” 
‘Presently,’ said Harthan; “pres 


ently. Fill up your glasses ; the bowl is 
big enough. It’s the old brand. It’ll 
warm vour hearts and make you eager 


for a bit of fun. And fun there will 


be in plenty when Smith calls upon us. 
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But no noise, pals; no noise, I beg of 
you. He thinks I am here alone.” 

The black-bearded fellow plunged the 
ladle into the big bowl of punch and 
filled his glass. When every glass was 
full, Harthan filled his own. 

“Here’s to a good joke,” he cried, 
‘and to the good fortune that lies at the 
end of it.” 

He raised his glass, moved back a 
pace, stumbled over his chair and reeled 
Phillips. The tumblers 
were shivered; the liquid spurted over 
and «floor. The othe: 
their glasses to the last drop 


against two 


clothes men 


drained 


“Two more glasses, boy s.” said 
Harthan. “I apologize.” 

“My fault entirely,” Phillips an 
swered politely. 

The two men looked'at each othe: 
Ikmpty glasses were thrust into thei 
hands. 

“Bad luck for you both,” muttered 


the man with the black beard, ‘if you 


stand outside the toast.’ 


\gain 


Then 


The glasses were filled again. 
the two men looked at each other. 
suddenly 


a pace, dropped his glass, and, pressing 


Phillips staggered backward 


his hands to his eyes crashed to the 
floor and lay there groaning 


around, 
Che 


seats 


the crowded 
Harthan pushed them aside 


did 


were 


Some ot 
but 
others 
They 
smiling stupidly 

“Wants 


can't 


men 


thei 


table 


not move from 


and 


staring at the 


Harthan “We 
too risky Vil 


air,” said 


open a window 


out into the garden at the 


ike him 
real F 

He picked Phillips up in his arms and 
carried him through the hall, and down 
the passage t And then 


he felt something pressing into his side 


o the garden. 
If you sing out,” whispered Phillips, 
You carry me out 


talk 


“Tl pull the trigger. 


into the garden, where 


S< 


we can 
quietly 


The eight men wete quiet enough. 
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Five of them lay upon the. floor, and 
three—still in their seats—had fallen 
forward on the table. All were sleep- 
ing peacefully. 

“We'd bette: 
as quickly as possible,” said Phillips. 


get ’em.-into the river 


“Lucky I’m not one of ’em.” 
for 
Harthan replied; “that’s why I smashed 


“T never meant you to drink,” 
olass. I’d have done it a second 
quick 
I always 


youl 


time, too, if you hadn’t been ‘so 
with your own little plan 
meant to go halves with you. But we'll 
have to wait. In five minutes all the 
sirens in the city wouldn’t wake ’em.” 
from the table. 


eves,” he said; “‘and 


Phillips took a cigat 
“IL saw it in 


that tumbling 


you 


against mit 


when you 


had to drink. ‘| hen, too, I'd seen you 
at the doctor’s. Where is the little 
fat?” 

He'll be here presently 

‘Brought him down here to help 


i you'll find 


‘em out 


you?” said 
much | 


Lee 1 
through the 


Philliy “Well, 


me andier at carrving 


Phillips stared at the half-empty bow} 
of punch 

“S'pposin’,’ he said, “the little rat 
won't give up the jewels.” 

“We'll make him.” Harthan an 
swered grim! Chen, as he saw the 
ugly look in the other man’s eyes, he 
added You can't put me away, friend 


Phillips.” 
"Whi 
“Because 

I took 

enticed him down here by offering him 
this job.” 


not 2” 


I've wels myselt. 


them away from L-overius | 


a share 1f he helped me ove 


Phillips smiled and thrust his auto 
matic into his pocket. 

“T dare say you're lying,” he said. 
“But I’ve no wish to hurt you; you 


have all the best cards in your hands.” 


“Empty that pistol,” Harthan replied 


“Tt’s of no use to you. Loverius won't 


even come here unless I give him the 
You'll find the goods. 


signal. never 








I'd just as soon die as hand them over 
to you,” 

Phillips drew the automatic from his 
poe ket and looked at it for a 
Then he said: 


few mo 


menis without speaking. 





“Throw up your hands! 
“Come, come, Phillips! 
idea?” protested Harthan. 
Phillips explained that it was neces- 
sary for him to search Harthan before 
disarming himself. 

Harthan smiled and held up_ his 
hands. Phillips went him 
thoroughly. [Even the thin blade of a 
not have escaped the 
search of those swift, strong fingers. 

“Youre a big fellow,” Phillips com- 
mented; “but if it comes to fighting 
with our fists, I’m a match for you.” 

He took the clip of cartridges from 
his pistol and handed it to Harthan. 
The big man laughed and slipped it into 
Then he held out his hand, 

“We're pals,” he said; “pals. We'll 
have some fun our little friend 
before we let these gentlemen cool their 


What's the 


over 


stiletto could 


his pocket. 
W ith 


hot heads in the river.” 

He unlocked the door of the doctor’s 
out 
Loverius whimpered 


prison and dragged the little 
into the 
like a child. 

“He’s a bold ruffian, isn’t he?” said 
Phillips, laughing derisively. ‘‘And so 


man 
room. 


well dressed. Looks like the typical 
little doctor, doesn’t he? I[’d_ hardly 
have recognized him with his black hair 
and without that fierce red beard. But 
no one could mistake that nose.”’ 
“Mercy! Have mercy on me!” 


whined Loverius. Then he sank into 
a chair. 

“Hats off,” said Phillips. 

Loverius obediently placed his hat 
on his knees. 


“All these gentlemen,” said Harthan, 


“are shamefully drunk. You shall 
drink, too.” He filled a tumbler to the 
brim. 
‘‘N-no,” stammered Loverius. ‘No 
no!” 
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“Drinks!” 
the tumbler. 
Loverius began to cry. 


said Harthan, holding out 


Phillips ad 
vised him to drink. 

“Do you remember what we did to 
Fartilla?’ he added. 

Loverius shivered and pressed his 
hands to his Then he picked up 
the tumbler in his trembling hand. 

“} can die like a man,” he said, with 
“T only hope, 


Carton in the 


face. 


a pitiful show of courage. 
when your time comes, you will die as 
easily.” 

It was a pretty speech, and the others 
clapped hands. The applause 
seemed to stimulate Loverius to further 
efforts. He feet, sent his 
chair flying back with a crash, and held 
the glass high above his head. 

Splendid!” declared Phillips. 
gentlemen,” 


their 


rose to his 


“Good luck to you, 
Loverius said firmly; and then he flung 
Harthan’s 


men could touch him, he 


the glass in face. Before 
either of the 
had run to the door and leaned his back 
against it. They saw something small 
and black and ugly mn his right hand. 

“Hands up!” 
! And stand where you are!” 


now: 
Harthan and Phillips looked at each 


he said. “Hurry up 


They were five yards away from 
automatic 


other. 
Loverius, and an shoots 
quickly. They pu 

“T am no. killer of 
Loverius with a smile; “the police will 
deal with 
have been looking 
Tartilla.” 

“And you are one of them,” snarled 
Harthan. “The police? You'll not ask 
their aid. The State will hang yau, too, 


up their hands. 


rats,” sate 


a long time they 


the 


you. for 


for the crew of 


if we are found.” 
Loverius smiled again. 


“My dear friend Harthan,” he said 


quietly, “the next time you search a 
man—if ever there is a next time 
forget to look in his hat.” 

He opened the door, thrust his left 
hand into his pocket, and drew out a 
very big and shining whistle. 


don’t 
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“You dare not call the police,” cried “The family scarcely matters,” 
Harthan, “for Edward Smith will hang Loverius replied with a smile. “It is 
with the rest of us, I tell you again.” the law that matters—justice—the in 

“No, he won't,” Loverius replied. terests of humanity.” 

“Edward Smith is dead. He stole He blew three long shrill blasts on 
nothing from you. He left you because his whistle. There was a sudden and 


he was sick of his brutal life. We tremendous noise of feet on the stair- 
picked him up from an open boat. He case. Policemen poured into the room. 


died without double-crossing any of his “The crew of the Tartilla,” said 
pals. All that I know of your business Loverius. “If you search the house 
| have learned from Harthan, who had — you will probably find the jewels.” 
discovered that Edward Smith’s real 
name was Loverius, and who tracked The room where the feast had been 
me down. He made a regrettable but spread was in darkness. There were 
excusable mistake.” still policemen outside the front door 
“Who are you anyway?” shouted and in the garden at the rear. But the 
ifarthan. rats had the house to themselves. Anda 
“The brother of Edward Smith great army of them thronged the room 
-Doctor Loverius.” where their human fellows had eaten 
For a few moments the two men their fill, They fought over the food 
looked at the doctor in silence. Then and squeaked and tumbled over each 
Phillips said: other in their eagerness. In the morn 
“A nice thing for the family—all this ing not so much as a candle-end was 
coming out.” left upon the table. 


ely 


TRAFFIC COP AN “UNCONSCIOUS” DETECTIVE 


[' happened in New York at the time when the Salvation Army was making 


its big drive for funds to carry on its work at home, 

A handsome automobile approached a corner at which a traffic policeman 
was stationed. There was no immediately evident reason why the car should 
be stopped. It was being driven at a leisurely pace, and tts occupant ere two 


well-dressed young men, orderly and seemingly law-abiding citizens 

Nevertheless the officer stood in the path of the oncoming machine and sig 
naled it to halt. 

Then the surprise came. Not only did the car come to a stop, but the two 
men in it jumped out and took to their heels, quickly losing themselves in the 
crowd that thronged the sidewalk. 

Investigation of the number of the car showed that it had been reported 
tolen. The thieves, alarmed at being held up by the policeman, had decided 
to desert their booty and seek their own safety 

The really funny thing about the episode was that the officer had no idea 
of arresting them. He did not even regard them as suspicious characters. He 
had halted them in order to ask them to display a poster advertising the Salvation 
\rmy drive on the windshield of the car. It was purely unconscious detective 


work. 
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TeOun 


NO 


éy Harold de Polo 


iMM\ McALEER waved 
aside the second pony of cor- 
dial offered him and rose with 
a comfortable yawn. He 

stretched his athletic young figure and 

shook his head negatively at further 
insistence. 

lie smiled. “Ab- 

You know how 


“Sorry, Conny.” 
solutely can’t be done! 
[ am about my work—always. start 
promptly at eight-thirty !” 

“And a blamed fool hour it is, too,” 
replied Cornelius Vandym, who hadn't 
done a stroke of anything remotely re- 
sembling work in all his blithe and 
merry forty-odd years. 

“Oh, I don’t 


know,” answered 


Jimmy. “I sort of feel cosy and 
pleased with the world after a decent 


dinner; then J like to sit about for an 
hour and chat!” 

“Oh, well; oh, well,”’ admitted Conny, 
“T actually read your hanged stories, 
you know. Say, that last adventure 
of your gentleman detective was a 
corker—honestly, Jimmy, a corker!”’ 

“You see me blushing,” replied the 
other, with a laugh, “but happily!” 

“Darned if 7 see how you think up 
all the stuff—getting him into scrapes 
and out again, and making those mys- 
teries and then untangling ’em,” said 
good-natured and simple Conny. 
“Brains, Conny—just brains,” de- 
clared Jimmy McAleer, quizzically. 

“Surely not that,” 
friend. “B 


answered his 


ut, say,” he continued, with 


new interest, “tell you what I believe, 
Jimmy—I believe that if you ever got 
into any mess, personally, you couldn't 
pull yourself out of it the way you pull 
your characters out. No, sir; I'll bet 
you couldn't!” 

“IT wonder, Conny,’ commented 
Jimmy, with a thoughtful little frown. 
“T honestly just wonder!” 

Vandym rose from his chair and 
pounded one pudgy fist into a_ still 
pudgier palm. His eyes were twin- 
kling and his face was wreathed in 
smiles; decidedly he was interested in 
the subject—more interested in it than 
his friend had ever before seen him in 
anything. 

“By gad, Jimmy, I’ve got it,” h 

Here’s what Ill 
do! Some time—I naturally don’t say 
just when—I'll stage a little trap fo 
you to fall into—and then let me se¢ 
you get out. Remember, | don’t know 
when—or you won't, I hope, when it 
Got to think it up—takes a lot 
of time, maybe. Anyway, I'll wager 
you a bully dinner—from soup to nuts, 
for four of us—that I'll get you where 
you can’t get out the way you make 
\What say, Jimmy, 


cried: “T’ve got it! 


comes. 


your people do! 
old boy—what say: 

‘What do I say?” remarked Jimmy. 
“T certainly say ‘yes!’ Also, I’m war 
ing you I’m going to make that dinner, 


Conny, the most expensive you ever 
paid for, if you are a bloated pluto- 


” 
crat ! 
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“Huh!” Conny grinned. “It'll cost 
you all you can make out of a yarn!” 

“We shall see anon,” Jimmy told him. 
“By-by. Going below to my own shack 
to pound some stuff out!” 

Jimmy McAleer, being a successful 
as well as a single magazine writer, had 
an exceedingly comfortable and fairly 
luxurious bachelor apartment. During 
his working periods, he was as regular 
Precisely at eight-thirty, 
on certain Ito, his man, 
brought him in a full and steaming cup 
of strong black coffee. This was placed 


as a clock. 


-venings, 


on his long, roomy, flat-topped desk. 
It was an irrevocable signal. Directly 
following it, Jimmy would seat himself 
at his typewriter and slip a sheet of 
paper into the machine. 

Some ten or twelve days after his 
dinner wager with Conny, he took his 
place before the table and lit a cig 
arette. As he was on the point of 
starting his first paragraph, however, 
the door, which Ito had softly closed, 
opened again. The Japanese stood be- 
fore him, a hopeless-looking droop to 
his lips. 

‘Tam sorry, sair. I say you just to 
work; they say, ‘no; never mind.’ Mis- 
ter Sutton; Mister Ramsey. They say 


‘must see you.’ I once more say ‘no.’ 


They say ‘yes.’ I say ‘I ask you!’.” 
Jimmy pushed back his chair. He 
hrugged his shoulders and laughed 
and took the thing optimistically. 
“Oh, well, maybe they want to see 
me about something important, for they 
ertainly know I don’t like to be inter- 


‘upted at work. Just show ’em in, 


Ho! 
“Surely, sair!” 
Ramsey and Sutton, two of his inti- 
mates, entered with their usual show 
of exuberant spirits 


“Say it—say it, old man,” counseled 


the former. “I know just how you 
feel!” 


“And what’s more,” put in the lat- 





ter, “we don’t give a whoop! Why, 
you old stick-in-the-mud, you work too 
darned hard, and we’ve come to take 
Let’s sit 


down first and have a cigarette. Show 


you off for a merry evening. 


a little courtesy, there, Jimmy, and be 
nice to your honored guests!” 

If either of ’em ever gave their host 
a chance to get in a word,” declared 
the fiction writer, “he might! Oh, well 
flop down, you lazy beggars!” 
“Got a cigarette, Ram?” asked Sut 
ton. 

The other fished into one pocket, 
into another, into all of them 

“T’ll_ be switched,” he said, “if I 
have!” 

“Plenty right here,” offered Jimmy, 
holding out an elaborate humidor.  , 

His cronies at this put up their hands 
and sadly wailed in unison: 

“What? What? Oh, have mercy! 
Wow!” 


“That’s so, you two always have 


Smoke one of your brand? 


been unable to appreciate decent to 
bacco!” ruminated McAleer. 

“Can’t be helped, Jimmy—can’t be 
helped,” “But, 
say! Kind of rotten without a cig 
Mind if I send the faithful Ito out for 
some ?” 

“Not a bit, old man. T’ll call him!” 

The: Japanese responded with a rapid 
ity that had always been the envy of 


Sutton said pleasantly. 


his master’s friends. 

“Just drop to the cigar store around 
the corner, Ito, and get some cigarettes 
for Mr. Sutton! 

“Surely, sair!” 

The gentleman in need of a smoke 
tendered him a bill and named his 
brand—and It 

Ramsey, a big chap who had made a 


o was off! 


country-wide reputation at college as 
a strong man, got up and began pacing 
around the room 

“Nervous,” he explained, shaking his 
head. “Always makes me so when | 
have to wait for anything!” 


Suddenly, as he passed behind Jimmy 




































McAleer’s chair, he sprang forward 
and pinioned the arms of the fiction 
writer to his sides. 

“Quick, Dick,’ he called to his com- 
panion. “Hustle up before the Jap gets 
back. Get some string—get some rope 
—get anything. Grab some towels and 
stuff and the cords 
robes. Hustle up, old boy, hustle up. 
Haven’t much time, you know.” 

Sutton hustled. He was into the 
clothes closet and out of it in a few 
seconds; next, he was in the bathroom 
and out of it in even less time. There 
dangled from his arms enough towels 
and other things to bind up a whole 
gang of men. 

Jimmy McAleer certainly took the 
thing coolly ; he was not even surprised. 
Or, if he was, he decidedly did not ex- 
hibit any such sensation. 


from around his 


“T don’t know where I’m going, but 
I presume I’m on my way,” he ad 
mitted. “Such being the case, my dear 
friends, you needn't 
excited about it. Ease up a bit, there, 
Tom Ramsey. I assure you that I’m 
utterly docile!” 

His captor made no direct answer. 


become awfully 


Instead, he more than ever pleaded 
with Sutton for speed. The other gave 
it. In fact, 
utes had passed Jimmy McAleer was 
bound up, hand and foot, in a manner 
that would have nonplused even the 
peerless Houdini. Indeed, the nearest 
thing he resembled was an [Egyptian 
mummy ! 

“Won't you—oh, well, won’t you 
elucidate?” he courteously inquired. 
time—haven’t time,’ de- 
Ramsey. “You'll know later, 
though, old scout. Cheer up! Come 
on, Dick,” he said to his companion, “a 
little bit of rough-house now!” 

Rough-house they did—quite splen- 
didly. They started on the desk. They 
overturned the typewriter, albeit gently, 
and carefully proceeded to turn the 
After that, they 


before a scant three min 


“Haven't 
clared 


papers topsy-turvy. 


His Own 
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upset several chairs, knocked down one 
or two ornaments, and in all made the 
room look as if a veritable cyclone had 
struck it. Not content with thts, Sut- 
ton ripped his collar and cravat, while 
Ramsey pulled a link from one cuff and 
also. snapped two buttons from his 
waistcoat. lollowing this, they acted 
in a way that might have been dubbed 
insane. They raced about the room, be- 
ing careful to stamp with all their 
might; more than that, they yelled for 
help in loud and anguished tones! 

There had been no time to waste. 
Ito, indeed, returned precisely on the 
instant when their job was finished— 
returned, that is, if you can call burst- 
ing madly into a room simply return- 
ing. 

“Great gods, misters,’ he asked 
blankly, “great gods, misters, what?” 

“Mad, Ito—blind, raging insane,” 
Ramsey informed him. “Don’t mind 
what he says, but hurry—hurry. He’s 
mad—he’s insane! He started to at- 
tack us—tried to kill us—without the 
slightest warning. Hurry—hurry and 
get a policeman. We'll have to send 
him up to Bellevue as soon as we can. 
It may mean his life—it may mean his 
Don’t mind what he 


Detective 


mind—so hurry! 
says. Beat it!” 

But the Japanese, ever faithful, first 
looked questioningly at his master. 
Jimmy McAleer, however, furnished the 
jokers a surprise. He played directly 
into their hands. His eyes became 
blank and he spoke in dazed tones. 

“Get the officer if you want—get 
any one! I'll murder them yet—I'll 
murder them yet!” 

Poor, good Ito at this showed un 
canny speed. Without a word he was 
racing down the stairs in order to bring 
assistance to the disordered brain of his 
beloved master! 

“You'll notice,’ drawled Jimmy, 
when they were alone, “that I’m cover- 
ing every bet you boys make. What- 
ever the game is, I'll give you two to 
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one at the present moment that I win 
every stack!’ 

Ramsey and Sutton looked at each 
other. For an instant they were silent, 
puzzled. This was decidedly not the 
way they had expected Jimmy to take 
it. 

Dick Sutton gave the only answer 
he possibly could: “Poor Jimmy, eh, 
Tom? He is gone, isn’t he?” 

But the detective writer had no time 
for a reply. Ito, with a bluecoat in 
tow, made his reappearance. 

“What’s the trouble, 
the officey asked, gazing about the dis- 
ordered room. 

“Heaven knows, officer,” said Ram- 
sey, a trifle excitedly. “Here’s our 
friend, our boyhood chum—and when 


gentlemen?” 


we come in to visit him he suddenly 


turns on us. Actually tries to murder 
us—murder us, mind you! We're sit 
ting, talking, and he jumps up and gets 
a grip on my throat—insists he has to 
kal the only 
place! Don’t mind what he says—he 


me. Bellevue—Lellevue’s 


may seem all right to a stranger. But, 
imagine, he tried to kill us—to murder 


Ss 


us! Poor old Jimmy—poor old 
limmy !” 
p, e he fHcer sy od] fo} “| 
but as the officer stepped forward to 


scrutinize more closely the bound man, 
the door was again hurled open. It 
was Conny Vandym who entered this 
time. He was all in a flutter. 
‘What the—what the—what’s the 
1 »? Good heavens, what does it 
mean? Taking an after-dinner nap— 
in slippers and robe. Woke up hear- 
ing an awful racket. 
nd rushed down. 
hat’s up—what’s up? 


p 


Slipped my things 
Ramsey! Sutton! 

\nd Jimmy— 
mm) ; 


leaven alone knows, Conny,” Tom 


Ramsey assured him. “Just telling the 
icer about it when you came—case 
x Bellevue, it looks to me! Sutton 
ind l dropped in for a little shat Poor 
ld Jimmy seemed all right Then 


us some cig- 


when Ito went out to get 





arettes, he suddenly went nuts—abso- 
lutely and completely nuts. Said he 
had to kill us—had to! Murmured 
something about having had a vision. 
Jumped on me first; got me around the 
neck and hurled me back on this table, 
upset the typewriter, and nearly broke 
my spine. Then Tom jumped in to 
help me. He put up some battle, I can 
tell you. Took‘us a deuce of a while, 
for we didn’t want to hurt him. Look 
at the room! Just-look at it and you 
can tell the trouble we had!” 

Conny Vandym looked at the room, 
at the two friends, at the officer 
and then his gaze strayed to the bound 
fiction writer. Slowly, sadly, literally 
with tears in his eyes, he shook his 
head. He even gulped. 

“Poor Jimmy—poor dear, good, old 
Jimmy!’ he said. 

“T think,” said the bluecoat, “I’d bet- 
ter be ringin’ up Bellevue for the am- 
bulance!” 

“T guess you better had,” said Conny. 
“T—TI've been noticing lately that the 
poor chap’s been acting sort of queerly. 
Overwork, if you ask me; yes, sir, over- 
work and nothing else!” 

“And, remember, officer,” put in Sut- 
mind what the poor devil 
ahead and ring them!” 
As the bluecoat stepped up to the 


ton, “don’t 


says—just go 


telephone, however, Jimmy McAleer 
smilingly and quietly asked a question. 

“Officer, may I speak for just two or 
three minutes ?” 

\s the man hesitated, the detective 
writer’s three friends hastened to warn 
him—but for once, at least, they had 
made a mistake in their man. 

“No, gentlemen, no,” he gravely told 
them, being a highly conscientious per- 
in’t fair not to give a man a 


son: “it a 


chance!” 

Still they insisted, until the officer of 
the law finally scowled deeply. Then 
he turned to Jimmy and advised: 

“Go ahead, sir!” 

Thank you, officer; I shall! I as 


_— ©. oO er 

















sure you that these men are not telling 
the truth. I admit they are friends of 
mine; at least, I thought they were. It 
seems, though, that I was mistaken. 
They are, after all, nothing but the 
scurviest type in the world—black- 
mailers. Undoubtedly this third man, 
Mr. Vandym, is in with them. They 
came here, and when they couldn't find 
any cigarettes, and didn’t like my brand, 
they sent my man out on the pretext 
of getting others for them. No sooner 
was he gone than the big one—Ramsey 
—jumped on me from behind and pin 
ioned me. Then they tied me up this 
way and started in to disarrange the 
room!” 

Jimmy McAleer paused—for effect. 
The officer was listening intently, but 
the three shaking their 
heads in 
this madness of their dear 


others were 
doleful manner, quite as if 
friend actu- 
ally broke their hearts. 
“Officer,” continued the magazine 
writer slowly and distinctly, “I can 
prove what I say. You remember Mr, 
Ramsey that I suddenly 
sprang for him and gripped him by the 


asserting 
neck? Turthermore, you remember his 
assuring you that I threw him across 
the table and even upset the typewriter 
in doing so?” 
“Yes—yes, sir, I 
plied the bluecoat, af 
instant. 

“Well and good.” Jimmy smiled a 
trifle triumphantly. “You 
the condition of the table—typewriter 
knocked over, papers knocked about. / 


do!” 


4 


ter ruminating an 


seriously re 


will notice 


remember, was supposed to have done 
that in my attack.’ 
The officer closely 
“Yes, Mr. McAleer,” he said, his re- 
spect growing; “ \nd 
it sure does look like a tornado hit it!” 
replied Jimmy, “no- 


scanned the table 
I certainly see it. 
“Then, officer,” 


tice one other thing. 
which I can prove was here when they 


Che cup of coffee, 


arrived, is intact. In fact, if you will 


look carefully you will see tha 


3A Ds 
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even a single drop has been spilled onto 
the saucer! Officer, does that look as 
if I had attacked a man with sufficient 
force to upset a typewriter and to make 
this havoc ?” 
Cornelius Vandym gasped. The 
bluecoat, however, was not long~in fol 
lowing suit. He jumped hastily. to the 
table and looked at the full cup of cof- 
fee; then he turned, gazed at the three, 
who had unconsciously reddened, and 
spoke his mind. 
“Tm damned,” 
“Tl am damned!” 


he commented simply. 


smoothly put 
in Jimmy, “that they are the ones to be 
-not in an ambulance, but in 
a patrol wagon. | wish to pre 
fer charges against them of attempted 
blackmail and actual assault! setter 
be careful, there, or they may try to get 


you!” 


“So you see, officer,” 


taken off 
In fact, 


They will not, the rascals,’ cried 
the bluecoat, suddenly coming to life 
and yanking forth his formidable club. 
“So that’s the dirty kind you are, is 
it?’ he velled “You blackguards! 
Make a move, now, and Ill split your 
scheming skull Bah! You’d cheat 


a friend, would you? Skunks!” 

Vandym started to argue; Ramsey 
started to argue; Sutton started to 
argue. The officer, however, stepped 
up to them with raised club. 


“One word more—one word more,” 
he said, “and I'll knock cold.” 

The three practical jokers looked ex 
ceedingly flustered and depressed. 
inquired 
time to ring for the 


you 


“By the way,” Jimmy, 


isn't it about 


wagon 2” 

“Tt sure is,” he 

ese muts up for 
cuess we will,” replied the detec 

ive writer, with a at Conny as 

the officer turned his back and walked 


was told. 


“We'll put 


a few years each!” 
wink 


to the phone. 
Simultaneously the three of them 
broke down hopelessly and completely. 


They begged him please to have a heart ; 
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they assured him that he had conclu- at having been tricked, so to speak. I’m 
sively won his bet; they reminded him sure, however, that Mr. Vandym, as 
of the ghastly figures they would cut in well as Mr. Ramsey and Mr. Sutton, 


1 
t} 


the station house. Furthermore, the y will be only to glad to—ah—to soothe 
pitifully begged him to consider what your feelings, as the phrase has it! 
a rotten thing a night in a cell w ‘ail ely, officer, you'll take the joke in 
mean; added to it, they assured him 1e right spirit?” 

that he was the greatest detective Jimmy was a persuasive and a lik- 
writer, as well as the bulliest old scout, able person—but even before the effect 
that had ever lived. he had created could be learned, his 


\nd Jimmy McAleer, as the officer three beaten friends had acted. Their 
was about to lift the receiver, proved wallets were out, their hands were anx- 


that he was a good fellow. iouisly extended, and each one held out 
‘Officer,’ he said, “just a minute. a crisp and not-to-be-despised bill. 

I’m awfully sorry we've troubled you, The bluecoat long and solemnly 
but these chaps are telling the truth at looked at them ail. Then, as a grin 
last! I’m a detective story writer, and spread over his face, he pleasantly 
Mr. Vandvm, some ten days or so ago, stepped ferward and took three ten-dol- 
bet me a good od for four that if lar bills. 

| got into one of the messes I get my “Gentlemen,” he said, “it’s about the 
characters into ] pts pull out alone. best joke I’ve ever heard. To tell you 
I accepted the wager—and this is the» the truth, I wouldn't mind joining in 
result. He doubtless: persuaded these one like it every night. And when the 


other two pals of ours to play their missus and the kids see these, make be- 
particular parts. You know the rest. lieve they ain't going to agree!” 


Phat, I solemnly swear, is the truth. “T'll tell you something else that'll 
I’m satisfied, for IT won my bet and make you laugh, officer,” put in Jimmy. 
gave them each a few uncomfortable “That dinner I won is going to cost Mr. 
moments into the bargain! I realize, Vandym a king’s ransom! But say, 
of course, that you may feel annoved  untie a chap, will you?” 


sD 5 


SEP aHere 
TRAPPED BY HIS TYPEWRITING 


Two Chicago detectives had their suspicions aroused when they saw a man 

entering a resort on State Street, carrving a typewriter under his arm. 
‘These suspicions were rendered still more acute when the man attempted to sell 
the machine 

They therefore placed him under arrest, and questioned him as to where 
he had obtained the typewriter. 

He claimed to have brought it with him from Pittsburg. In order to test 
his ability to operate the machine one of the detectives asked him to write the 
well-known practice sentence which most students of the typewriter use when 
learning: 

“Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of their party.” 

After several minutes of painstaking effort the man with the typewriter 
made such a sorry botch of the sentence that his unfamiliarity with the art 


of typing was demonstrated to the lieutenant’s entire satisfaction and he was 


locked up. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EMPLOYED—FOR WHAT? 


, SELWYN TRASK, was ex- 
five days old when I 
This, 


normal, 


actly 
; missed my first meal. 
in the case of the 
would have occa- 
Immedi 


ately nurses would have scurried about, 


healthy youngster 
sioned a storm of protest. 
a bottle of milk would have been stet 
ilized and warmed, and soon the difi 
Ity would met. 
extremity, however, I made no prote: 


Cl have been In 1 


there was nothing I could do but notcl 
my belt tighter, bite the bubble of a 
drinking fountain for a pint or so of 
“Lake Michigan straight,” and whistle 
with what cheer I could summon. Chi 
a frosty evening in late Oc 
tober, is singularly unconcerned over 
the fate of any penniless male, no mat 
ter what his age. 

That evening I 
wind until ten o’clock. 


cago, on 


faced the raw lake 
Then I turned 
in on a straight-backed bench in the 
La Salle Street Next eve-* 


ning I was in exactly the same predica 


Station. 


ment, only much hungrier. Even good 


thick water of the kind Chicago drinks 
does not assuage hunger effectually. 
It was not so much the lack of food 
that bothered me, though 
teen months immediately preceding m) 
rebirth as Selwyn Trask ' had passed 


In the fou 


up the officers’ mess 


many times with 
Pershing’s 


pincers were closing about St. Mihiel, 


out a regret. Once, when 


i had spent thirty-two hours in the air, 
occasionally for 
and once for a new gunner, 


only coming down 


fresh gas— 
my pal getting nicked by a fragment of 
H. E. shell. 

what going hungry meant, 
but out there it was different. A chap 
was certain that if he had a mouth and 


ymach left when he got down to the 


[ knew 


rdrome, hot grub would be waiting 


and a fresh pack of fags to 
id 


the acrid taste of machine-gun 


Here no one 


7 rue, if one col 


moke out of his mouth. 
cared the slightest. 


from hunger an ambulance came 


and made its belated ministration. | 
found myself figuring morbidly on how 
many days my disgustingly healthy con 


tution would make me hold on be 
fore I could claim rightfully this sanc 
tuary in the county hospital. I had 
heard of for forty 


days without food, but even my fevered 


fanatics existing 


imagination could not picture me stalk 


° } 
me abe 


ut the Loop for that length 
time. From the bottom of my heart 
I envied Jules, the deaf-mute who used 


to scrub the floor of our airdrome mes 
: ‘ 


room He at least ate heartily and 


commanded the re pect of the men 
| could do neither, thanl 


to M iS, \ detective agency h 


trailed him to Chicago for me, but 
there he had vanished. 

When I am alone with thoughts 
revenge the work me up to a whit 
heat of anger. I stride along, fast 
and faster, my fists and teeth clenche 
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and then suddenly I remember the ab- 
surdity of letting such emotions master, 
and let down. Once on that last eve- 
ning of hunger I had been considering 
what I should do to Morris if I should 
come upon him suddenly. I must have 
covered half a mile at a rapid pace be- 
fore I brought up short. In the lighted 
mirror of a jewcler’s window I saw a 
white face staring back at me. It was 
mine, but I saw that I was changing 
fast. During the war I had known how 
to smile, even when Archie was brack- 
eting around my plane, but the set 
mask of anger startled me. It looked 
older than I should look, and the light 
line on my cheek I had received dur- 
ing student days at Prague stood up 
plainly as a scar. The face I saw might 
smile, but that smile would be the grim 
defiance of a gray wolf cornered by a 
dozen huskies. In the revulsion of feel- 
ing that followed immediately I won- 
dered what I would look like in a week, 
in a fortnight, but at that moment I 
recognized the truth. The 
fury that had dominated me, keeping 
ime from all thoughts of retrieving my 
fortunes by simply going to work in a 


consuming 


ensible manner, was weakness rather 
strength. I had been a fool to 
trust Morris, but that chapter had 
ended. Now I was on the bottom rung. 
| would have to try climbing, with noth- 
ing but my own ability to aid me. 

lor a block T walked, wondering how 
! could make a start. All the stores 
were closed, of course. At any rate, 
I could ill afford to wait a week fora 
pay envelope. That second I found a 
white card, hung in the window of a 
dairy lunch room. “Dishwasher 
\Vanted,” it stated. 

Without pausing to 
turned in sharply. 
whom I was directed, curtly told me 
[ complied, 


consider, ] 
The manager, to 


to the back door. 


tO 20 
standing in a greasy entryway back of 
the kitchen, where the continuous clat 
ter of cheap cutlery and cheaper porce 


lain told me that the job I was seeking 
would be no sinecure. 

“We got a washer about an hour 
ago,” said the manager abruptly, ap- 
pearing in the doorway. “Sorry. lf 
you'll leave your name we’ll——” 

I motioned in negation. Then pride 
was swept aside by a rush of hunger 
that was overmastering. “Haven’t you 
got something for me to do whereby I 
can earn a meal?” | cried. “I'll wash 
floors or——” 

“No, nothing. We don’t employ 
tramps, anyway!’ He turned his back. 

I stood there fully five seconds, the 
hot blood rushing to my cheeks. I 
longed to walk up to him and knock 
him down, but a remnant of common 
sense restrained me. As I started to 
go out, however, a white-aproned fig- 
ure sidled out furtively. I saw he was 
an oldish chap with washed-out blue 
“Here! 


eyes and scraggly mustache. 
he whispered, leaning out- and extend- 
ing a coin to me. “This ain’t charity. 
I been hard up myself and just want to 
pass it alo I saw the coin was a 
quarter. It was the first token of hu- 
man feeling I had found in Chicago. 
if the manager had not called me a 


” 


tramp I think I should have accepted 
the coin. It was a little too much for 


me to stomach, however. I thanked 
the cook, or whatever he was, and left 
move toward his 


4° 
MaKINE aily 


without m 
I Just at that moment, 


vand. 
with utter irrelevance, I cursed the Ger- 


extended 


mans roundly for letting themselves get 
licked so easily. Up in the clouds, with 
a Browning in front of me, they weren't 
used to despising me! 

[ crossed recklessly between the cars 
ov Adams Street, scarcely caring to 
accident. No one ran me down, 

round myself at the foot 
steps of the Federal Build- 


avoid 
1 1 —— 
t h, and | 


Se ee aS 
ot tne broad 


ing. Repair work was going on in the 
entrance, and the usual crowd of street 
idlers had gathered 


from snatches of conversation I over- 


congregated. I 





— ise 





ee 


SS 
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some crank had thrown a 
the 


ripping 


that 


into 


heard 


bomb entrance a few weeks 


previously, out part of the 


iour or hive people 


masonry and killing people. 
The sensation evidently was still fresh 
enough to attract loafers; as | took my 


place in the nondescript ranks I smiled 
bitterly at the irony of my being there 
beside tramps who at least had the ex 
cuse of not being familiar with every 
known variety of 

\ firm hand closed on the biceps of 
ad lire like al 


1!” said an even voice behind me. 
t 


high-explosive bomb. 


y 
1 
my right arm. word with 
you 
1 | epsetieocis :. 
[I turned, my muscles contracting in 
voluntarily, but the calm masterfulne 
of the blue eyes that met mine assured 
me I had no decent alternative. | 


lean, cut in bold lines of n 


jaw, and lips. No one could mistake 
that he meant busines \s I studied 
the dynamic contour of his face I noted 
subs ISCLOUSI\ certain offictal it to 
his black felt and a tell-tale straightnes 
in the manner he carried his shoulder 
“Pinched ?” { queried caustica 


stepping in the direction he 
It would not 
that, at least, would have 


for a time, but 


indica 


have matte red to me, fo! 
assured me 


of board and lodging 





| felt resentfully curious to know what 
new stigma could be fastened upon me 


“Not at all,” he answered abruptly 


“Turn south here!” 
He swttng around the corner of 
Dearborn For two blocks he said 


nothing more, and I obtained a good 


tunity to look him over from head 








Oppo 
oot. He seemed an inch or two 
taller than myself; I guessed him at 
s] itly ove IX [Cé I strides even 
to man of that h it vere enol 
mous \fter a second of w hing the 
black oust ] ne method 
cally bacl and rt] rrom his yersey 
jacket I understood; he wa ut of 
1 DO tio in tl it his tru Wa evel 
. 
than mine, while hi legs were 
least six inches long: HH 
himself with ide nd decision 





though; no one could think of poking 
fun at him. 

He led me through the doorway of 
he Great Northern Hotel, across the 
obby, and down the steps to the grill 
from 


t 
1 
i 


Selecting a table in a corner far 


the small coterie of late diners, he 
ordered, without consulting my prefe: 


ences, soup, filet mignon, French-fried 


potatoes, combination salad, coffee, pie 
keep 
‘Two 
concluded curtly, 


\nd 


hammered 


a la mode—I swallowed hard to 
from showing too avid interest. 
orders of each,” he 
“as quickly as_ possible. now,” 
he went on, extending a 
copper cigarette case across the table, 
st of all that | 


you net 


“T must tell you ti have 


a detinite reason for Inviting 
to night This 1s 


business, not chai 
ity. 
] ? 


It was the second time ‘in an hour tha 


[ had that proffered a 
but this 


dire 


hard to associ ite 


been assul dd 


sistance was not alms, time | 


believed Che imperative ‘tness oO 


the st: anger was 


indiscriminate action of any kind. “So 
I guessed,” I answered dryly else | 
shouldn't be sitting here.” ‘ 

He nodded “The dinner’s an 1 
vestment. I[ think it will bear good 


dividends, but that is beside the ques 
tion now. I don’t waste many word 


I'll come 


waitress 


and you don’t look talkative 


right down to cases before the 


returns. 
life: \ 


How highly do you value vour 


teely flash hardened the blue 


cyes 

| grinned. Tt iweous questi 

i gritined The outrageou questio 
coming straight rom the shoulder, 
pleased me immensely. It sounded 


like the talk had ‘customed to 


hearing. lhe price was never lower,” 
I answered. 

He regarded me an it 
“What are you, a draft 


asked 


‘State your proposition ! 
° 1] 
shrew aaty 


dodger?” he 


In spite « myself a quick flush 
mounted te mv cheeks Half rising 
I unbuttoned my coat, turning outward 
the lapel to show the war cross I wore. 











“Your pardon!” he said quickly, 
placing a hand on my shoulder and 
forcing me down into the seat again. 
“Wounded, eh?” 

“Yes, but that’s not why I’m here,” 
I retorted. “Now, see here! My name 
is Selwyn Trask. Why I have been 
walking the streets or why I’m here 
to-night is strictly my business. 
What is yours?” 

“A fair question, but I can’t answer 
it as fully as I'd like,” he returned, 
leaning forward. “When I saw you out 
there by the post the 
street without looking at the cars that 
almost hit you, I was nearly certain 


own 


office, crossing 


that you were the man I wanted. Now 
I am sure of it. I want a desperate 
man, but a man who knows hc 


conduct himself 


w to be 


a gentleman, who can 
with ease and surety in a company of 
gentlemen.” 

I said nothing, for I flattered myself 
that even my unwarranted disgrace had 
not deprived me of and pei 
even though it had made my 


address 
sonality, 
real name undesirable 

\Vhile the waitress set down the soup 
and toast crisps I saw my host eying 
me silently. The sight of something 
real to eat was too much for my sharp- 
ened appetite to stand, however. With 
a bow to him |] ladled out a generous 
each of us started. 
eyes upon me, calculating, 
but his affair, whatever it 


portion for and 
1 felt his 
appraising ; 
might be, was of less interest to me 
just then than the viands. 


“T am looking for a man possessing 


youth, good appearance, the ability t 
use money lavishly without seeming to 
and yet who is suffi 


fortune to 


notice expense, 


ciently at odds with risk 
his life willingly 
So fai 


My host spoke in a low tone, 


for_a commensurate 


reward. seem to fill the 
bill.” 
but with 

“My experience ought to fit me for 
“provided 


you 


unmistakable seriousness. 


the place,” I answered dryly, 


recommendations are not necessary.’ 
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“They mean nothing to me,” he re- 
torted. “No one can place a man with 
me unless my estimate of him is a suffi- 
cient recommendation.” 

“You are in the habit of hiring men 
from the streets?” 

“Yes, when I come across the man | 
want. I don’t mind telling you that I 
have had a man watching the idlers 
near the post office ever since the War 
Exposition and the chill drove them out 
of Grant Park.” 

“Tl am flattered,’ I observed, grin- 
ning. 

“Not at all,” he cut in 
“Have you ever gambled?” 

“Surely. House, rouge et 
poker, faro, craps and other dice games, 
the usual thing in an 
1 could 


abruptly. 
noir, 
and, of course, 
occasional tip on the ponies.” 
tell him this with a clear conscience. 
“How much is the most you ever 
have lost in one evening?” 
“A trifle over a thou- 
sand, night at poker at the 
Knick——""_I bit my tongue. “At a 
New York,” I finshed hastily. 
“(ood !" he exclaimed, without seem- 


I considered. 
one 


place in 
ing to notice my slip. With the air of 
having made a decision he addressed 
himself to the meal, and though my 
was just becoming aroused, 
I could get him to talk no more about 
the matter until dessert and coffee had 
been placed before us. Then, after 
sampling the pie and sipping the coffee, 
he held out the copper cigarette case 


curiosity 


i 
‘I want you,” he began, striking a 
match, “provided you are willing to 
take the place.” 

“Why, you haven't told me yet what 
the job is!” I protested, looking at him 
in amazement 

“No, and 
either.” 

“Well”—I looked him squarely in the 


1 


| shan’t tell you just yet, 


eyes—‘I have good reason to know 


that there are enough crooked affairs 
being conducted in this country to-day 








RR re 


ieieiee sensaememnnaed 


O_O 
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so that I cannot think of taking a place 
without some description of it being 
given.” 

‘T shall want you to take a suite of 
rooms at the Black [Friar Hotel,” he 
said evenly. “There you will insta 
yourself as a gentleman of some wealth. 
lor perhaps a week or ten days I shall 
ask nothime of you except that you et 
joy yourself thoroughly, and that you 
purchase a wardrobe commensurate 
\ll your bills 


vith your new position. 
Your valet will 


will be taken care of 
be furnished. In the drawer of your 
desk you will find a check book with 
a large enough sum entered to you 
ilty 





name so that you will have no ditt 
i keeping up your end no mattet 
lere you niay go.” 

be splendid,” I re 


‘Yes A that will 


torted: “but what is the risk you spoke 
of? Where does my part of it come 
in?” 


My host shook his head slowly. 


‘That I cannot ex in in full,” he an 


swered., * Probab your part neve 
will become wholly clear to yvou—un- 
less disaster comes. I can just assure 
you of this: No matter what you are 
asked to do you may be certain that 


all is in a worthy cause.” 
“Oh, certainly!” I laughed mirth 
lessly vis! iTS of blackmail schemes, 


bribery, confidence gvames, and other 


‘mes coming to mind. “Just tell me 


Crime 
what that worthy cause is, will you? 


[ object to being a blind tool.” 

‘What vou ask impossible,” he 
inswered quietly. “I can and will give 
you one pledge that probably will con 


vine ~ you, however. No one connected 


working tor 


with my organization 


dishonest rain \ time goes on you 
doubtles ill fathom the greater part 
of our objec if at any time you .are 


requested to do any work that seems 


unjustifiable or wrong, as): for me. | 
doubtless will be able xplain to your 
satisfaction. If { the time | cann ft, 


then, under oath of crecy, you will 


be allowed to 


after you have been with us a_ short 


withdraw. Of course, 


time you will understand just how un 


ofitable it would be for you to betray 


I 
u 


I colored, unpleasant pictures con 
jured up by his last words. “I do not 
wish to join any enterprise that I eve 
may consider it my duty to betray! 


| said shortly, thinking this would end 


the matter 

“You won't!” he promised coolly, 
tamping out his cigarette. “Now fo 
terms. What salary a month do you 
want, exclusive of expenses? 


I had to smile, for though it gall 


me to take orders from a man I do 
respect, there was something in the 


hawklike face and cold blue eyes of 
iny host that made his assumption of 
authority natural and even compelling 

\ thousand,” | answered, without the 


lightest idea whether the work I wa 


< 
12 test 


accepting would occupy a wet k’s time 





or the rest of 
en ugh! | 
ision. “Stay here,’ he commanded 


and I'll ser ) \litsut lle wi ) 


CHAPTER It, 


Pile STRANGER IN THE ROOM 


WHEN a plane is dropping from th¢ 
t ] he aviato} 


louds in a tail spin, the av 


has a hard job of waiting. If he work 
his controls before the rudder comes up 
from vertical he mereiy accentuates the 
spin and lessens his own chances. He 
must sit still, ready for instant action 


but euided by de velopments 
\ftet enhlading 1 Walvet scout one 


at a height of four thousand feet my 


Nieuport ha pped into one of thes 
deadly spiral i knew what to do 
but knew also that unless circumstance 
t ored me | might hit the ground b 


latten out. I just waited 
T1 


} = 11 
gnrening une 


ki vhile the machine gunner behind 
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frantic directions through 
the speaking tube. At two thousand 
feet the chance came. The heavy nose, 
aided by a gust of wind, tossed the tail 
up, halting the spin for the fraction of 
a second. One pull on the ailerons 
and hydroplanes and we were safe. 
Sitting alone at table there at the 
Great Northern I experienced the same 
- sensation I had felt when I knew we 
were in the tail spin. I was committed, 
but to what I had no idea. One notion 
struck me forcibly. My host had been 
in dead earnest; no matter what other 
appearance 


me _ yelled 


wrong impressions his 
might convey he was used to wasting 
neither time nor words. The risk he 
promised me would arrive in due time. 
Of that I was certain. Merely resting 
my chance for life upon my own skill 
had no terrors for me, if that were to be 
the issue. What I feared most was 
that in some way dishonor might be 
connected with the project, and I had 
been fed up on even the thought of 
that. Besides, I knew that I had been 
watched constantly. When I had come 
in from New York a detective had 
occupied the berth opposite mine. 
When I went back to the observation 
car he had decided upon a smoke at 
the stame time. When I dropped the 
name of Tarrant I flattered myself that 
I did a good job of it, for I saw him 
no more. 

“Mr. Trask! Mr. Selwyn Trask!” 
A boy in uniform passed near my ta- 
ble, and I beckoned to him. “Your 
car is waiting, sir,” said the page, “at 
the south entrance.” ; 

I thanked him, and made my way up 
the single flight and out onto Jackson 
oulevard. A _ single large limousine 
was at the curb, and in spite of the 
fact that I was prepared for any de 
velopment, the big car gave me a thrill 
There was no hocus 
I love 


to my finger tips. 
pocus about it, at any rate. 
fine machinery. 

The interior of the car was unlighted, 
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but as the door stood open, I stepped 
in. The reflection of the boulevard 
lights and the dimmed lamps of the 
showed me a great bulk of 
one of the exten 
backward. His 
greatcoat collar was turned up, and | 
could not make out his face, but I saw 
that he had to hunch forward a trifle 
to allow for the sloping roof of the 
car. 

“Mr. Mitsui?” I asked doubtfully. 
I had expected a slim, lithe Jap. 
“Ye-ah! Right in, sir!” The voice 
was deep from his chest, and there was 
nothing about it that should have in 
spired mirth, but I grinned in spite 
of all. Something in the drawling in 
flection, that rose slightly with each 
word, suggested anything but the Ori 
ent. I flung myself on the deep up- 
holstery of the back seat and tried to 
make out the features veiled under the 
brim of his derby while we turned and 
glided away to our destination. Though 
in this I was unsuccessful, I did man 
age to make out that my new valet’s 
size was not magnified by the coat. 
His eyes evidently detected a 
| tried to repress, for one huge arm 
reached to the seat beside me, and came 
back with a fur robe. Without asking 
leave, he threw this about my shoul- 
ders and snapped the hook down over 
my ankles. In the course of this op- 
eration [| had obtained a good chance 
to study his hands. Each was as broad 
and as capable as an entrenching tool, 
and the knuckles projected in homely 
fashion among knotted veins and ten- 
The fingers, however, were of 
length, and, although 


motors 
a man, huddled on 
lacing 


sion seats, 


shivet 


dons. 
extraordinary 


large, seemed both capable and grace- 
ful in a fashion. His wrists, covered 
with black hair on the backs, seemed 
slim in proportion to the bulging fore- 
arm and biceps behind. I resolved 
mentally that if I ever had to cross 
Mitsui I would try not to let those 
hands get hold of me. 
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As we came to a-stop he pressed 
something forward into my _ hand. 
“The room key, sir,” he rumbled. “The 
registering is done. If you will please 
to go up——” 

“Sure. When will I see you?” 

“In ten minutes, Mr. Trask.” He 
remained seated, and as I stepped un 
der the canvas canopy I saw the lim 
ousine drive away with the huge figure 
still huddled forward on the extension 
seat. I thought to myself that Mitsui 
was going to make an odd valet, but 
I rathed liked the situation. I felt in- 
stinctively that he knew his business 
and mine also, and that IT could de 
pend on him as far as I was willing 
to go with him. I look for more ac- 
tion from men who say little. 

At my floor I left the elevator and 
followed the door numbers around the 
corridor. At the figure which corre- 
sponded to the set on the keyplate, | 
entered. From the illumination of the 
corridor I managed to locate a set of 
buttons and snapped on all the lights 

The room was long but scarcely of 
three paces width; I saw that it ex 
tended to the front of the building 
and served as a waiting room and ante 
chamber for visitors. A small desk 
and chair of mahogany and reed, and 
three chairs and a table in the win 
dow bay, all still covered by the linen 
dusters, completed the furnishings. On 
the left stood one central door, while 
at the right were two, spaced equidis 
tantly from the center. 

Tossing my hat in the tiny wall closet, 
I opened the door leading into the out 
side bedroom. I saw a pleasant cham 
ber, perhaps twenty by twelve feet. It 
was situated at the southwest corner 
of the floor, so that three large win 
dows opened to the south and two to 
the west. An extra-size double bed 
of mahogany, fitted with a canopy of 
flowered silk, stood in an alcove. A 
chaise longue was drawn up invitingly 
near the three 


south windows, and 





rockers and two straight chairs, all of 
comfortable lines, were placed sedately 
about with the prim arrangement that 
bespoke the ideas of a chambermaid 
rather than those of an occupant. A 
chiffonier, a writing desk, and a floor 
lamp completed the array. 

\ door in the south wall led into 
the bathroom, and from this another 
opened into the valet’s bathroom. This 
in turn adjoined his bedroom, which 
was much the same as the first, ex 
cept that it possessed only two windows 
instead of five, and the bed was less 
ornate. A steamer trunk and a large 
suit case standing in the clothes press 
showed that Mitsui had taken posses 
sion. 

\ faint odor of cigarette smoke hung 
walked over to throw 
up the window, for though I smoke 
myself there is little I detest more than 
tale tobacco in a bedchamber. As I 
did so I stopped short. The curtain 
was sucked outward by the draft, but 
this was not what attracted my atten- 
tion. A wisp of smoke, still clinging 
to its ephemeral form, passed out into 
the night! I watched it, fascinated. I 
knew that even in the deadest atmos- 
phere cigarette smoke dissipates in a 
Some one had been 

room when I entered the 

It could not have been Mitsui, 
for | had seen him drive away, and 
neither my erstwhile host nor he had 
mentioned any other companion. 

Guardedly I made my way to the 
door, examining the clothes. press and 
the space beneath the bed. One thing 
was certain—the room was empty now. 
glancing. into each 

corner of my own cham- 
without success. There was 
my room, anyway. The 
interloper evidently had not bothered 


in the air. J] 


few minutes. 
in this 
suite ! 


I retraced my steps, 
nook and 
ber, but 


no smoke in 


with it. 

That second I noted a faint curl of 
smoke from the floor near the desk. 
A cigarette stub, flattened by a heavy 
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heel, still glowed faintly where a frac 
tion of the spark had escaped extinc- 
I stooped and picked it up. The 
cork tip was and the label 
smirched, but I recognized, with a start, 
the same monogram that had decorated 
This meant probably 


t10n, 


broken 


my dinner fags! 





that the intruder was in some way con 
with my host Doubtless he 
had a perfect right to visit my apart 
ment. Nevertheless, I crossed the hall 
and pressed my ear to the panel of the 
living-room door. A faint rustling as 
of paper being folded sounded 
within. 


nected 


from 


had no need of 
instinct of 


Reason told me J] 
tealth, but a natural 


tion the door 


cau 


bade me open without 


the ki 
turned it. Then, a millimeter at a time 


! increased the aperture until J could 


noise Gripping iob tightly | 


obtain a fair view of the interio: Che 


hades were drawn 
electric bulb which 
frosted glass on the 
a dim but sufficient illumination. | 
way from me at the opposite end of 
stood a man, fumbling with 
papers. His face was bent 
could disti 


quietly Ss 


as 
Making t 
glowed 


wall nearest m« 


HY ed 


the room 


pac ks of 


down, but | 


guish his fi 
' 


] rul 


nN 
I 


gers as they i l per ye 
hands to one side and shuffled through 
the documents 

With something of a thrill I noted 
heavy automatic lay on the ta 
him. This token did not 
trike me favorably at all. If he had 


the right to look at those papers, why 


that a 


hle beside 


did he carry a gun? I resolved to find 
out \lready I felt a growing sens 
of responsibility for the inte s of my 
employer 
\dvancing on tiptoc ss ft 
of floor, I reached the id 
Ainge thickness of rug it tet 
L fe [I dropped on all f creep 
ww T wod 1] he ‘ 7 tale 
) ¥y auarry stopped 1j 
» | 
ten 1d my heart ju ee Ippa 








Now only eight feet intervened. No 
more cover offered; I had to cross the 
With the great- 
ICCt. 


open floor behind him. 
est care |] 
\t that 


squeaked 


rose to my 
second one of ny shoes 
The intruder 
revolver. I 
ney 
with 
his left arm, and I just managed to 


audibly ! 
whirled, reaching for his 


was not quite ready, but I sprang, 


ertheless. He warded me off 
balance by seizing the edge 


retain my ; 
When I] turned he was 


of the table. 
covering me with the 

“What can 
quired with the cool politeness I knew 


revolver 


you wish here?” he in 


so well in certain French officers I had 
met in the service His diction was 
pe rfect, howevet | scarcely could tab 


ulate him as a foreigner. 


‘That’s what I’m asking you!” T re 
plied hotly. “T 


What are 


“These are my rooms. 


here?” 


vou doing 
“Ah! So?” His black brows lifted 
in surprise *So vou take this suite 


eh ?” 
‘Yes,” I replied, angry 
he upper hand 


for letting him get t 


‘Tell me what you want here! One 
cry for help will bring the hotel porters 
and the police,” I added significantly. 

Hle smiled disdainfull “Ah, that 

hat you call a ‘bluff,’ is it not? I 
know your business; it is not the kind 
which calls on the sendarmes —the po 
lice—for assistance.” 

HH olanced qui o one side and 
started to back toward the door In 
th instant IT saw my _ opportunity. 
\n apache in the Paris regiment had 
taugl mea f ¢ \V tricl of ivate, ana 
one oO them fitted h exigeficy 
ema | ell 

With a sudden well-timed kick | 
n d_ the f ivel Dy his hand, 


tac omplete surprise, for he 
doubtless had ISI ed himself out 
of danger \s 1 hit him he lipped on, 
| edge of the rug nd I fell on top 
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He was not muscular, but lithe as 
an eel. Twice wlien I thought I had 
him pinioned he slipped out of my 
Once one of those slim, wiry 
arms slid up to my neck, and I had 
to exert all my strength to break this 
erip before I could subdue him further. 

‘inally he seemed to tire and gave 
up. I seated myself on his chest, hold 


OTAST 
grasp. 


ing his arms to the floor. 

“And—now what?” he questioned 
grimly, between gasps for breath. 

“Damned if I know!” I 
“We just stay right here till my valet 
gets back, I guess.” I did not 
to attempt to tie him, for I had expe- 
rienced his slipperiness. If I 
go of him I was sure he would really 
escape. Besides, I could see no sign 
of a the premises except the 
electric cord leading to the floor lamps, 
and this lay five paces distant. 

A few seconds later the gigantic bulk 


answered. 
dare 


1 
once iet 


rope on 
i 


of Mitsui appeared in the doorway. As 
I looked up thankfull 
sworn that the shadow of a smile was 


y I could have 
puckering the corners of his wide-set 
slanted eyes. 
appeared, however, and I could not be 
sure, 

“T think I’ve caught a burglar,” | 
said to him. “He was pawing through 
those papers when I came in.” IJ jerked 


my thumb in the direction of the lit 
tered desk. 

Mitsui grunted. 
arise, he seized my ' 
shoulders with those great, capable 
hands and is fe 
Holding him securely by neck and be 


That same second it dis 


Motioning me to 


prisoner by the 


raised him to his feet. 
It, 
Mitsui marched him to the doorway. 
“Can I help you any?” I asked, 
ious to see what disposition would be 


anx 


my captive. 
retorted Mitsui, in 


made of 

“No; you stay,” 
dicating the room by a jerk of his head 
“We have a way’—and he stopped 
impressively, glaring at the prisoner— 


“a way of taking care of these fel 
Then, with no more explana- 


lows.” 


43 
a 
tion, valet and _ captive 
through the doorway, and I was left 
alone in my new quarters. 


vanished 


CHAPTER Dt. 


A SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


O* Mitsui’s 
in 


my room during the next two 


I remained 


suggestion 
days. Under any other circumstances 
forty-eight hours within walls would 
have been but my in- 
genious valet showed me immediately 
that there was much for me to do. As 
I found out shortly, he never com- 
manded, but the manner in which he 
consulted my pleasure in regard to nec- 
essaries told me unmistakably that he 


unendurable, 


had previously received like “sugges- 
tions” himself. 

Promptly at eight-thirty the next 
morning I was visited by the first of 
a procession of outfitters. Tailors, 
haberdashers, and shoe salesmen meas- 
ured me, fitted and showed me 
samples of this and that until my pa- 
tience was exhausted. TI finally drew 
Mitsui “Look here!’ I 
pered, standing on tiptoe to reach his 
ear. “Ordinarily I have no objection 
to buying clothes. You know more 
about this game than I do, though. You 
know just what I’m supposed to have. 


me, 


aside. whis- 


Go ahead and pick it out and don't 
bother me.” 

“A’right ” he 
slowly. 

The tailor 
my new suits, I found out then, called 
himself a maker of “character clothes.” 
His plan, as he explained to Mitsui, 
was to measure and gauge a man, and 


rumbled, nodding 


who was to cut four of 


then supply him with suits for the oc 
casion desired according to his esti 
mate of the man’s character and tem- 
perament. This seemed to suit Mitsui. 
Slouched forward on the edge of the 
table, his heavy arm resting on his right 
knee, Mitsui described me at length. 
As I listened I realized that Selwyn 
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Trask was indeed a remarkable per- 
son. It seemed that he just had come 
from New Zealand, where he had been 


wool grower on a large scale. “Live 


in Auckland,’ “several large ranch,” 


‘eighty thousand acre of grazing land,” 


vere a few of the descriptive phrase 
\iy valet painted him as a young and 
ambitious multimillionaire who had be 
come impatient with life in the prov- 
He the 
particularly the cities 
York and Chicago, for 
dustrial Now 


characte 


United 
of New 
and in 
then | 
noticed tailor 
glance at but 


Mitsui’s heavy, even tone never varied. 


inces, was visiting 
States, 
social 
purposes and 
the ‘lothes 

me rather doubtfully 





[| began to suspect that he would have 
found a way somehow toward delineat- 
ing my wardrobe character had I not 
offered him the assignment 
served in the rooms, and 


than fellow f¢ el- 
me, 


Lunch was 
from curiosity 
Mitsui to eat 
Factorily in 


more 


ing, I invited with 


I had not placed him satis 


my own mind vet. He accepted with 
dignity 
In the course of the salad I com- 


pleted the survey of his strange face 
“Mitsui,” I asked, 
born?” 


[ had been making 


on earth were you 


6.4 
where 
*“Vezo 


| stared blankly. The name meant 


nothing to me: it might have been a 
town. a river, or an ocean so far as 
knew 

“It is north island of kingdom of 
Nippon,” he explained gravely. 

“Oh, Japan!” I exclaimed ‘That’s 
what your name sounds like, but one 

arcely would take you for an Ori 
ental. Except for your eyes !—why, 
i’d call you Scandinavian!’ 

fo my surprise Mitsui grinned, ex 
hibitine a wide mouthful of flashy gold 

ings Never before or since have 

een as much precious metal in the 
mouth of a human being eV ear 


he asked 


[ had note 


with that 
d at first 


rising inflec- 


ion 
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I retorted. “If I heard you 
your face I’d name 
citizen from 


Vert 
talk and didn’t see 
naturalized 


” 


you as a 
Copenhagen. 
corrected, the grin 


Norsk. 


“-lammerfest,’” he 
“My 


From her | got my size.” 


fading. mother was 


[ longed to hear the story of how 
the woman from Hammerfest came to 
Yezo, but 


further questions 


his manner did not invite 
“Well, you seem to 
rich man’s 
if it’s not against 
a little about 


know your business as a 


‘xX 
NOW, 


will you tell 


valet,” I said 
the rules, 
why I’m being fitted out like a horse 


me 


and buggy 


“Horse?” he asked slowly, not com 
prehending 

“Ves. Why am I supp sed to be 
a millionaire, and what’s going to hap 
pen to me if some one asks me some- 
thing about sheep raising in Australia? 
I had tea with an Anzac scout down in 
the ward of the clea hospital at 





near 


igen 2 ‘ ' 

>t Nazaire oO the 
; 7 Peptr = 

est I’ve been to New Zealand. 


Without a word, Mitsu 


pulled open a darawer in 


arose and 


table. 


the 


“These,” he said, placing three pam 
phlets before me, “describe raising of 
sheep. You read them. This,” and 
he dropped a tiny leathe bound vol 


ume on top of the pamphlets, “describe 
1 


New Zealand You learn all nece 

Sar\ from it. \ friend you trust 
come for dinner to-night. His name 
Hoffman. He tel] about New Zea- 


land all you want 


“Vou 


cook ed 


ration. 


all 


1 } ; 
I nodded at him in 


fellows seem to have th 


up ror me }] ight,” | commented 
iuess I won’t need brains to get 
alon F 
Mitsui’s slant eyes canned me care 
fully. hat not sc he answered, 


tone i M 


fo1 your place.” 


emphasis in hi want a 





enly, and I would have 


sworn ool of terror flashed into 











his countenance, but instantly his broad 
face was immobile as ever. 

“«y, M.2’” I queried, masking my 
curiosity with “Who is 
he?” 

“T talk too much,” 


indifference. 


growled the valet, 
himselt 


glancing away, and applying 

with, I suspected, more anger than ap- 

petite to the remainder of the meal. 
“Perhaps had better explain a 


little more,” 


you 
I suggested, “for fear I 
might make some kind of break.” The 
further I went Mitsui, however, 
the less respect I retained for my own 


ran 
with 


inquisitorial abilities. He regarded me 
thoughtfully for a time, and then made 
some irrelevant observation concern- 
ing my wardrobe. 

With 
I left the table, seizing the printed mat- 
er on New Zealand I was to study. 


habit of 


an exclamation of impatience 


t 

[ was not in the cross-ques 

find out 
The 


connected with this 


tioning a valet to whatever I 


wanted to know. reticence of 
every one 
piqued me, but since I had accepted the 
assignment blindly I would 
When the time came for me to 


I knew I could give a good account of 


affair 


carry on. 


show, 


myself, no matter who this mysterious 
“J. M.” might be. 

While I skimmed through the pages 
of condensed information relative to 
wool growing in one of the pamphlets, 
Mitsui gathered the dishes on a tray. 
Halfway to the door with this burden 
“Do not ask move,” he 
that his voice was 
; “but ‘J. M.’ our 


he stopped. 
said, and I noted 


deep with earnestness 


boss. He sent you here.” 
He turned slowly. “Tell no one I 
say this!” he concluded, and as J] 


promised he balanced the tray on one 

the knob of the 
could touch it, how- 
ponderously 


arm and reached for 


docr. Before he 
ever, the door 
Mitsui 
Vandyke-bearded newcomer 


swung 


stepped back, facing a 


open! 
scowling, 
in the doorway. 

“You needn’t hurry, 


Mitsui,” darkly 
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hinted the interloper, who must have 
had a pass-key to the outer door. “My 
name is Hoffman,” he flung at me, as if 
this would be a complete explanation. 

My valet bowed, and seemed to be 


having difficulty in holding the tray. 
I took this from him in time and se 
table. 


] 


it on the 
how much does he know?” de 
| 


“Tust 
manded Hoffman, advancing menac 


Mitsui 


“How 


ingly toward and jerking his 


thumb at me. much has your 
loose tongue given away?” 
Mitsui seemed stricken dumb. 


M.,’” I ve 


“Tf you mean about ‘J. 
tured, “I know next to nothing, thoug 
ll] admit I as all get-out. 
He sent me here. That's all.” 

h!” growled Hoffman. 
Mitsui huim- 


+ 


stepped to 


l 
I 


am curious 


“Tnoug 
“It was slip, sir,” 
bly. “Anyway’’—and he 


Hoffman's side 


“4 
sald 


ang whispered a sen 


tence in his ear I could not catch. 
“Sor” said the Jatter in a_ pleased 
but doubtful tone. His expression 


changed back again quickly, however. 


“Well, that is not a matter for your 
judgment. In there!” 
He motioned to the bedchamber 


the hall. With bowed head Mit 
sui preceded him. 
I had no intention this 


acros: 


time of miss 


ing anything, so I followed. Taking 


two pairs of handcuffs from his pocket, 
Hoffman snapped one cuff from each 
on each of my valet’s wrists. The re 
maining cufg# he locked ove? the pipes 
of the radiator. 
of the captive so that he could sit down, 
Hoffman 

"Cant. I 


Throwing a chair back 


turned brusquely away. 
give him a little airr” | 
questioned, for the closed room was 


heated almost to the suffocation point. 
Hoffman looked me over coolly fron 


head to foot, and then turned to the 
window. “Not likeiv to be any eaves 
] 


droppers on that ledge,” he remarked, 


glancing to the sidewalk below. “Open 
it three inches and turn off the radi 
ater.” 
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I obeyed. Waiting until Hoffman’s 
back was turned, I bent to Mitsui’s ear. 
“Anything I can do?” I whispered. A 
single shake of negation was his only 
answer, as he stared out moodily at 


4 a 
he lake. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MITSUI DISAPPEARS 


” I had not possessed Mitsui’s word 
for the fact that Hoff- 
man, was a friend who could be trusted, 


the artist, 


down as an 
hour he 


| would have put him 
enemy. Throughout the 
spent with me, telling the story of New 
Zealand 


Wal med 


next 


wool growing, he never 
up one degree. \lways his 


lark seemed rather to glare at 


me, and his lips to wear a half sneer. 
loss to 


eyes 
I was at a account for his 


attitude, for though I disliked his pert 
mustache and dandified air, I saw he 


was far from effeminate. His shoul 


lers maintained a straight line of lean 
ness, even when he slouched in the 
heavy leather chair opposite me, and 
his slim fingers were quiet I make it 


a rule always to take any man seriously 
ho has no little nervous mannerisms 
hands, biting his 


The 


rubbing his 


or pulling at his mustache 


uch as 
nails, 


absence of these signs that his 


means 
gO" d 


He performed the task J] expected of 
] 


nerve 1s 


him with thoroughness For,all I 
knew, there might be 


raising than he told me in that 
but the 


formation would have taken me weeks 


more to sheep 
sixty 
amount of in- 


minutes 


same 


to unearth and understand, working in 


i library. At the end of his discourse 
he branched out, describing Auckland, 
ts thoroughfares and its clubs, 


even 
certain town mans 
and granting 


two of the more ex 


issigning me 
n Shellendale Avenue, 
me membership in 


clubs 


clu ive 


[ to 


light a 


like a travelogue,” 


stopped to 
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fresh cigarette. “One would be led 
to suspect that you knew New Zea- 
land.” 


“Yes. Lived in the same house | 
have described, belonged to the same 
clubs- ing of an inter 
est in raising the same sheep. Ought 
The years me 
thousand Because I] 


even had sometl 


two cost 


dolla 2 


know it so well is the reason 


to know it. 
thirty 
why you 


” 


have been given this character. 
“Oh! Trask, then, 
just as 
He inclined his head affirmatively, 
light 


might 
from Egypt?” 


Selwyn 
well have come 
but before he could answer, a 
sounded on the door to the cor- 

With the same 
have exhibited had he been on 
his mark the pistol 
Hoffman was on his feet and 
I could swing 


knock 
ridor. quickness he 
might 
and strainin 
report, 
out of the room before 
my legs from the chai 

When I arrived at the door of the 
antechamber I just saw him finish serib 
bling a message on a calling card. He 
handed this to the boy 
a large bundle in exchange 

worry and see if they will 
fit. They’re probably a little out of 


1 do until your 


ori 
l tH 


and took. inside 


these on 


other 


He 


date, but the 
from the tailor.” 


tossed the package to me 


clothes come 





my pocket 
On 


Cutting the strings witl 


knife, I undid the wrappings top, 


six dress 


swathed in tissue paper, lay 

collars, several ties in thei individual 
cases, two pairs of white kid gloves, 
and a dress ves From the pocket 


of the latter hu wai silk w itch cord 


\ dress hat shoes, a neatl f« Ided full 


dress suit, and tuxedo coat completed 
the contents of the other three boxes. 
“Rather taking a chance on fit.” I 


outfit. 


chance to 


observed doubtfully, eying the 


“If friend ‘J. M. missed 


try out my waist with a tape measure 
these trousers probably will fit well— 
around the shoulders I use only a 
twenty-six belt 


Hoffman la 





conically. I saw no reason for not 
obeying, so took the clothes across the 
hall into the bedchamber. 

‘STE dress,” Hoffman called 
after me, “we'll go out for a little while. 
Make it ‘tuck.’ 

When I entered the 


you'll 


There'll be no ladies. 


room 4 received 


the shock of my life. JJitsui was gone! 
Che window was still open three inches, 
the radiator wa: 
left it, but the handcuffs, with one of 


turned off just as 1 


each pair opened, were hanging to the 
pipes! 

Not knowing just what significance 
and com- 


Hoff- 


this 


might have, I ran back 


municated the startling news to 
man. 

“The devil!” he 
up and crossing to examine the 


exclaimed, starting 
evi- 
himself. In silence he wun 
locked the cuffs and turned 


l over in his hands. J saw that they 


dence tor 


4] 
ten) Ove 


4 4° 8 4] 1 1.° 

were of prodigious strength, locking 
<3 % age : Nie 

ix bars. No human bemg could 


with 


have shed them unaided 


What’s the verdict?” I asked after 
five minutes of silence. 

Lloffman stratohtened abruptly, 
shrugging his shoulders. “You know 
as much as I,” he retorted, a certain 
bitterness in his tone. In this busi 
ness, tl uch, nothing ought to surprise 
one.’ The last seemed almost solilo 
quy “Tt won't interfere with our lit 
tle outing at all, though,” he added, re 


gaining his normal tone. 


While I was 


thought occurred 


F ! 
dressing the grim 
o me that | 


thousand 


was go 


ing to enjoy earning my 


ted 
month once I could get down to cases 
with all this hocus-pocus and unex 
plained happening. Though I had not 


yet left my suite, several odd and seem 
oy opposed occurred, 


ingh had 
When I could hold the threads in hand 
handeuffs / 


events 


none of the 


[ felt sure 
locked would come open mysteriously. 
\ strange sense of familiarity 


me as [ donned the pair of 
They fitted 


mocked 
shoes provided fo: 


me, 
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like gloves, and yet I knew they were 
not unlike mine. I did not consider the 
matter seriously at the moment, foi 
8-C feet are not in the least rare. 

Whoever picked out the outfit for 
me, however, had exercised the same 
intelligence in respect to all the articles. 
The shirt, collars, trousers, and 
all fitted, provided I did not stand too 
straight. The who had owned 
them previously evidently had not been 
through the course of sprouts at Pat- 
ricksbourne airdome as I had done. 

It was not so difficult for me to slouch 
a little, however. watched myself in 
the mirror, leaning just a trifle for- 
ward and to the right, dropping my 
right shoulder half an inch. 

\t that 


vest 


man 


econd my widened, 
cold rush swept through my 
had noticed the thin band of 
cord on my left 
an nothing whatever 
that on an 
years previously I had brought 


eves 
and a 
hody. | 
oe 

\Varren 
This 


except for 


sleeve ! 
would me 
the fact occa- 
ion five ) 
exactly similar cord from Scotland and 
1 it on a suit the next 
winter. Combined with the extraordi- 
nary fact that the suit fitted—— Like 
tore off the collar and 
No clew here! the col- 


1 ; 
had usec aress 


a madman |] 


examined it. 


second [ bethought inyself 
lurning inside out 
breast pocket, 
Sew ed on, 


of a certain test. 
the lining of the right 


{ found the tailor’s name. 
just as I had feared to find it, was the 
linen square, bearing the name “J. 
Laskert, — 11 York,”’ 
and below this the script letters, “K. 
as ee 
the initials of the name I thought left 
uit had been made for 
me four years before! 

Unmindful of the fact that the white 
bow, still tied, was hanging around my 
ran the hall. 
Hoffman was sitting smoking quietly, 


ifth Avenue, New 
That was my tailor; those were 
behind me; the 
nee k, l 


collarless across 


just as he had been during my lesson 


1 
on sie ep. 








’ 


“I’ve come to the end!” I announ ed 
abruptly, stopping squagely before him. 
Explanations of a sordid nature were 

cing through my brain. “You can 
tell ‘J. M.’ that he can find another 
man to pay his thousand dollars a 
month to, I’ve seen enough to make 
me certain that I wish no more 
nection with this project, whatever it 


> COh- 


is. 

Hoffman looked me over from head 
to foot coldly, the same half sneer on 
his lips. “Scared out?” he asked, in- 
sulting me deliberately. 

T had determined that nothing he 
could say would move me, however. 
‘No.’ T answered. “If you know my 


record at all you know that 1 am not 
a coward If vou still have doubt 
I can find time to oblige vou in any 

” — 1¢ 
manner you suggest. [ felt myselt 
| tling like a schoce | lloff 
ian’s calm assumption of superiority, 
oupled with his quite eviden bilits 


had galled me somewhat 


He bowed, and I thought a olint o 


amusement came into the S-orners of 
his eye “Some time when you have 
more time to vourself,” he promise | 
‘There’s nothing delights me more than 

‘-tendly bout with the gloves. But 
chy. if vou are not frightened lo you 
ant to drop out of this enterprise , 
llis expression shaded into coldness 
Wain. 

‘Because I don’t like it!” I ted 


tT haven’t any special reason for con- 


| t 

ding in vou, but I don’t mind saying 

that I have taken an assum« I name f 
real reason. Nearly three thot nd 


ople believe that ought to be in 
il, and though I proved my self inn 
nt to the authorities IT can’t set my 
if right with the three thousand + 
i— Oh, well, never mind the 
Si ry.” 

“Ves? I don’t see any conn 
“Vou don’t?” I still s 1 tt 
ory, “Well, this is where it ¢ 


lf am in ( hicago, broke, its 
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der an assumed name. Presumably 
nobody knows me. IT am approached 


+ 


by a perfect stranger, who asks me to 





go to work for him on a blind assign 
ment at a thousand a month and ex 
enses. I know there must be a mig 
ver in the woodpile somewhere. It has 


oo . . l 
1 


to be dirty work of some kind He 
my circumstances and thinks I 


. me 9 1 e ” 
cant altord to retuse. 


“Oh. rot!” exclaimed Hoffman my 


tiently. “If you’re so deuced honot 


able. why don’t you wait until you see 
something about your job that con 


vinees vou that it 1s dishonorable 
You're fighting a shadow 


‘I have This dress outht proves 
it to m Tell me iren’t you con 
nected in some iy with the depo 

O 

1 deposito | choed, pat 
ently puzzled. “My dear b [I am not 
connes 1 th il one really In 
fact, I can scarcely be said to be in on 
at all.” Eh ce showed 
nothing exce] hat he w tellin 
{ \nd | in add something 
} af ment ae went on 
“Vor ( here because of you! 
1dentits ecau Of ial crime you 

e th ] te, ha ( 1 ted in the 
| T cle know who you a ind 
i ( » Continent il! 

hen \ ] \ did you end TIl¢ th 
iF { | flared 


\ '’ T retorted rl 1 
t knew it wa COIN? 
sy 
de fot OU 
Crt! ! 
\ ! 7 1 
\ 1 he epeat 
( \ ] yncwmen li} | 
1, : | ; "? 
1,1 
\ ! ) hi yack 
| re ecan quiet! 
1] 
S d Stardly \) ’ 
1 
your 1 Yor link probably tha 
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therefore it means nothing to 
Simply obey instructions.” 

“Very well!” I replied. “Tell me 
how much you want me to lose, what 
the game is, and I'll do it.” 

“T think they shoot craps out here.” 

“That’s why I have a tuxedo on, 
eh?” I asked ironically. “Of all the 
games of chance I care the least for 
craps. It always has struck me as a 
game for guttersnipes.” 

Hoffman smiled. ‘Never mind that 
part. They'll be ‘passing’ for perhaps 
five dollars, which is a fairly steep 


you. 


game for Milwaukee Avenue. You 
lose thirty or forty.” 
“T may not be able to do that at 


craps,” I objected. “The play is all 
on the table.” 


“Not with these chaps,” he retorted. 


“You'll see what I mean, but don’t 
let on. You just lose.” 
“All right!” I said grimly. One of 


the main reasons that I hated the game 
of craps was because there was always 
so much opportunity for crooked work 
in handling the bones. 

Our car did not stop in the 
but drew up in an alley near a billiard 
The back room, shut off by 


Street, 


parlor. 
swinging doors, concealed the tables, of 
which there were three in full opera 
tion. They were not “house” games ; 
that is, while the proprietor took a cer 
tain toll for each person during an 
hour of play, the dice were not man 
aged by him. The game 
and Hoffman and I had no difficulty 
He seemed to be accepted 


was open, 
horning in. 
as a habitué, and on his whispered rec 
ommendation I was accorded a chair. 
The clientele was despicable. Where 
as perhaps one-third of the men assem 
bled might be called 
stretching the term, the remainder were 
the calloused, hard young rowdies of 
the neighborhood—the same nonwork 
ing element that has thrown the clean 
games of billiard and pool in disrepute 
all over the country by the mere fact 


gentlemen by 


of its continued loafing in these havens 
of refuge. 

Concealing my disgust, I joined im- 
mediately, while Hoffman contented 
himself with a half dollaf or a dollar 
on each throw. I waited until two or 
three had indicated their desires, and 
then | took the The man with 
the dice was naming the total amount, 
which usually was five dollars, except 
when the thrower was nearly broke. 
Then the crowd allowed him to pass 
for two or three, if he wished. 

After fifteen minutes I had _ lost 
eighteen dollars. There was no partic 
ular secret about it. One chap had 
the dice all of the time, and while he 
occasionally failed to roll seven or 
eleven on his first throw, he invariably 
ended by making his point. Each time 
he threw the bones he glanced at the 
faces held between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and attempted to manage the 
speed and direction of each dice. I*1- 
nally he failed on “Little Joe’—a pair 
of twos—one of the dice rolling over 
just too far and killing him on seven. 

The next two did not last as 
long. When my came with the 
dice I was an even twenty dollars to 
the bad, while 
couped once, was only six dollars out. 
toss. for 


rest. 


men 
turn 
Hoffman, having re- 
I immediately proposed a 
twenty, hoping to end it quickly, but 
T had to stick to the 
Eleven turned up. | 
out. The next time 
a one, making 


I had no takers. 
five-dollar pass. 
was only fifteen 
I dropped a two and 
craps, and lost the dice. 

At that second policemen flooded the 
joint. | heard Hoffman’s exclamation 
as he grabbed for my arm and drew 
me to one We started for the 
side door, but two blue-coated huskies 
A squad at that mo 
ment, ready marched 
through the back entrance, facing us 
forward. 

“This will ruin us!” Hoffman whis- 
pered in my ear with agitation. 


side. 


confronted us. 


with clubs, 


’ 


ee 


\ 
~ 
“ 
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and while in the first chamber from the 
corridor a very discreet game of auc- 
tion bridge was in progress, most of 
the five or six other assemblages were 
playing poker of one kind or another. 
| was told later in the evening that the 

represented the only 
gambling in the house. 
men of the 


auction game 
really heavy 

Some ten or twelve rich 
city who enjoyed bridge kept it up, 
cutting in by turn whenever more than 
the “quorum” of four attended. The 
house encouraged the assembly, for 
though it was said they played for a 
dollar a point, money never was men- 
tioned. On the few when 
the police had seen fit to interfere they 
had met these men first. While they 
lodged indignant protests at being dis 
turbed the other occupants had time 
to hide all the telltale material. Special 
slots in the floor and walls were pro- 
vided in the other rooms for chips, so 
these bits of evidence could be hustled 
out of sight in a very few 
Hoffman told me that 
tion players won and lost large sums, 
the money itself mattered little to them, 
that they would take no new- 
comers. For that although 
bridge always has been one of my best 


occasions 


sec mds. 


while the auc 


and 
reason, 


games, | was introduced to a group in 
the third game known 
as “blind opener” poker was in prog- 
ress. 

Only four were at the table, and 
‘they welcomed both Hoffman and my- 


room, where a 


self. Because the particular form of 
the game was new to me, I watched 
three pots before taking cards. It 


really was not complicated, however. 
The dealer put in one white chip for 
his ante. This was worth fifty cents. 
The first man to the left opened the 
pot before seeing his hand, by drop 
ping in one red chip, worth a dollar. 
The next man looked at his cards. He 


then had three choices. He might 


drop out if he did not care for the pos 
sibilities of his 


hand; this cost him 








“ 


nothing. He might elect to “stay,” in 
which case he covered the red-chip 
opener. If he held a fair starting hand 
—say a pair of queens, or better—he 
immediately raised. This raise might 
be any amount up to two dollars, in 
addition to the red chip he had to con- 
tribute in order to stay. The man fol- 
lowing would stay on. nearly any pair, 
and would reraise the pot on a pair 
of aces or better, probably. 

So it went. The chief difference be- 
tween this form and ordinary poker, 
so far as I could judge, was that most 
of the betting occurred before the 
draw. By the time all were satisfied 
there was a fair idea in the minds of 
all concerning the strength of hands 
“on the go,” excepting the possibility 
of a bluff, of course. Now and then 
a real tiff would occur after cards were 
dealt, but this was the exception. 
Usually there accumulated from five to 
thirty dollars before the draw, and this 
seemed to be sufficient to satisfy the 
players. 

There was just one part that marred 
the mind it was a 
very Each 
pot amounted to five dollars or more 
—which time—a 
white chip, costing fifty cents, had to 
be dropped through a slit in the cen- 
ter of the table provided for the pur- 

This was the “house’s percent- 
and in a long session at the table 


sport, and to my 


grave drawbrack time a 


was nearly every 


pose. 
age,” 
it could mean only one thing; that was 
that the almost all of the 
money of the table. Since I was there 
to lose, however, I could not cavil at 
this contrivance so much in my favor. 

I bought thirty dollars’ worth of 
chips, as did Hoffman. There was lit- 
tle excitement in the play at first; 
though I held nothing exceptional | 
stayed in the first eight pots. One of 
these I won with kings and treys, and 
one I lost after a strong session of rais- 
ing and reraising before the draw. I 
had dealt three ten-spots, while 


house got 


been 
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tangle of events so far I could be par- 
doned for being suspicious of him. 

“Baron Taku, Mr. Selwyn Trask!” 
I bowed to Mitsui, and the attendant 
added jocosely: “The baron knows 
little English, but is a most excellent 
poker player.” J could guess that this 
must be the case, for from his courtly 
manner of acknowledging the introduc- 
tion to his supposed master I could 
credit him with being an artist in any 
game embodying bluff. 

Poker itself, though usually interest- 
ing while it is played, is merely repeti- 
tion of inanimate detail when retold. 
Suffice it to say of that game that I 
followed instructions to the letter. In 
three hours of play I squandered nearly 
two hundred dollars, some of which | 
could have saved by taming my reck- 
lessness. Since I was supposed to do 
just this, however, I affected a total 
disregard for all minor transactions 1n- 
little as a five-dollar bill 
turn to furnish the 
champagne, 


volving as 
When it was my 
drinks I bought the 
though no one else had thought this 
necessary. 


hest 


I was rewarded in this by a flicker 


of interest in Latisse, who sat at my 
left 
up a_ bit 
“high-spaded” him for ten dollars, and 
lost each time but what | 
flattered myself was extraordinary non- 
chalance. Even betore I had 
Selwyn Trask I would have watched 
my gambling more carefully than this. 

When he was dealing the last time 
I pulled a bill from my pocket as usual, 
pretending I ten-spot, 
though in reality it was a fifty. When 
he exclaimed in surprise I waved away 
lordly and 


elbow. “In order to liven things 


on several occasions | 


one with 


bece me 


thought it a 


his objection in fashion 
asked him if he cared to cover it. He 
be de- 
Looking at his hand, 


smiled, with what seemed to 
light, and did so. 
he asked me immediately if I had found 
Since the only card of that 
I felt 


a spade. 
suit which I held was a five-spot, 
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perfectly safe in telling him so. To 
my surprise, he admitted that he had 
no spades at all, so I won the fifty. 

This was not at all as I had intended, 
but in the course of the evening I man 
aged to lose sufficient, anyway. The 
“baron” was way ahead, cashing in 
more chips than I lost, while Latisse 
won perhaps hundred dollars. 
Bakewell was nearly as heavy a loser 
as I, but in spite of the genial manner 
in which he had begun the game, he 
ended with a savage scowl, damning 
his luck with every deal. 

Because both in my “character” and 
in reality I hate to mix with this sort 
of a sport I was a trifle relieved when 
the game broke up. Latisse and the 
baron shook me warmly by the hand 
as I went to join Hoffman, and the 
former expressed a hope that he would 
“order to 


one 


see me often at the club, in 
keep things going with a bit of zip.” 

I promised to return, but did so 
rather condescendingly. “Of 
you know,” I concluded, “the stakes 
are so low that it is really very mild 
amusement after all!” 

[.atisse’s black eyes flashed instantly, 
with what I saw to be cupidity. “Cone 
again!” he urged. ‘Sometimes it is 
possible for monsieur to find a little 


course 


more excitement than to-night.” 

On leaving Hoffman congratulated 
me on the manner in which I had con- 
ducted myself. We dropped in for a 
sandwich and cup of coffee at an all- 
night restaurant, and then he bade me 
good night. 

“Just keep up the program you have 
started,” he concluded in answer to a 
question concerning Mitsui’s presence. 
“Tt was not intended that you be placed 
at the same table with him, but per 
haps it worked out just as well, from 
what you say.”” This was all the satis- 
faction I could get out of him. 

When | got back to my hotel apart- 
ment, Mitsui was there waiting to care 
for me as assiduously as before. Dur- 


” 
’ 





/ 
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ing my bath and preparations for sleep 








he made not the slightest mention of ond 
his incomprehensible action, and though lLatisse h 
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gasp, thinking, “She is the most beau- 
tiful woman I have seen!” In the suc- 
ceeding seconds I had to revise this es- 
timate somewhat Her mouth 
be lovely when she smiled; at the mo 
ment it 
sternness, 


might 


held too much of strength and 
Het 
with 


too cold, 
not chill of 
her brother’s eyes, but with extreme re- 
Even the service cap which con 


eyes were 


also, the calculating 
serve. 
cealed her hair seemed to partake of 
the general severity. 

“T must 
trusion, Mr. Trask,” 
ily, not giving me time for a word, 


ask you to pardon m\ in- 


she went on hast- 


“and also for my odd costume. My 
name is [lise Latisse, Charlie’s sister.” 
I bowed with what dignity and grace 


I could summon, without collar, neck- 
tie, and coat. 
sure,” 

She advanced to the of 
liard table and clasped one of the 


“At vour service, I am 


the ] 1] 
balls 


I have taken the trou 


1 
due 
edaye¢ 


nervously 


ble to look you up, she said, “and so 
we will dispense with all formalities 
In order to speak to you I have forged 
a message to my brother which will 
keep him away for several minutes.” 


I bowed gravely again, not knowing 
what she could be driving at. 

“Oe the kind of life you 
and my brother are living is a credit 
sls 
continued it 
that 
some women means the deepest emo- 


you think 


to your” she burst out. is stead- 


ily ruining himself,’ she 


that quiet calmness of tone with 


tion, “‘and it is the influence of men like 
you that is dragging him down.” 

“T’m afraid I cannot accept that re- 
sponsibility,” I countered. “I have 


known yout weeks, 


and in that time 


brother only two 


I have not invited him 


or persuaded him to do anything at 
all Though I caught myself watch- 
ing the finely molded curves of her 


chin and throat with a strange fascina 


tion, I could not afford, in the light of 
my responsibility, the guardianship of 
any chap like Charles Armand Latisse. 
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“Yes, but where have you been to- 
gether?” she flared, looking me straight 
in the eyes. “Downtown in some gam- 
bling resort, or up here, wagering money 
at billiards. Oh, you are not the first! 
No matter what I do to prevent it, he 
manages to pick up acquaintances, one 


after another, with whom to do this 
sort of thing.” 
I shrugged my shoulders. Inclina 


tion suggested strongly that I enlist in 
whatever scheme she had in mind, but 
prudence forbade. It well might run 
counter to the plans of my employers. 
“Whatever influence J have with 
Charles I should probably lose if I 
tried to help him in any way,” | an- 
“Men don’t take kindly to the 
| could see 


swered. 
interference of outsiders.” 
that she had come to despise me as a 
li 


scoundrel who 


ar as well as a was 
leading her brother astray, and it hurt 
almost intolerably, but I was gripping 


the ends of my resolve not to reveal too 


much, so said more. 


“Well,” she 
you I thought that perhaps you might 


no 


hesitated, “in* watching 


help me if you would. You seemed a 
little—perhaps a trifle above most of 
Charles’ other _ associates. How 
ever——”" She turned with a little 


gesture of despair. 


It was not within the boundaries of 
human nature to allow her to go in this 
way. Fortwo fullyears I had not spoken 
many and 
lise Latisse, in spite of her odd and 


imperative mannerisms, somehow made 


as words to woman, 


any 


me hungry for her approval. Though 


[ did not recognize it at the time, this 
simply was a manifestation of the at- 
traction any good and beautiful woman 
for Though at her 


worst probably in the billiard room at 


possesses men 
that unearthly hour in the morning, | 
could not endure her contempt. 
“Wait!” I 
time, and pretending to hesitate in or- 
gain a chance to think. ‘“Per- 
haps I might be able to do something 


said. I was sparring for 


der to 





of the kind you desire.” 1 saw her 
eyes light up for the first time, and my 
I mentally “raised back” 
on my initial estimate of the girl. 
When she smiled with something of 
expectancy I knew that Selwyn Trask 
could not rest until he deserved that 
smile for himself. She was more than 
alluring! She was a goddess! 
“Ves? she hinted, and I came to 
myself to realize that I had presumed. 
“Pardon, I was just thinking.” I 
have no excuses to offer for myself, 
except those that any young fool might 
summon. In one and one-half min- 
utes I had fallen head heels in 
love with a girl I had not seen before, 
and whose brother | despised! 
There seemed to be but one thing to 
do, and I did it. Stepping quickly to 
her side, I said rapidly, for I knew 
my revelation was perhaps the worst 
thing I could have thought of unde 
the circumstances: “I am not a New 
Zealander. My name is not Selwyn 
Trask. I have been a war aviator, but 
now I am engaged in more important 
business. Your brother noth- 
ing of it, and if you tell him what I 
have told you I will not be able to be 
of the slightest assistance. If you can 
keep this to yourself, I will probably 


senses reeled. 


over 


knows 


be able to——” 

“Why, I didn’t know you two had 
metr’° | Charles’ 
cious, rasping voice behind us, and re- 
alized for the first time that I was hold- 
ing both of Elise’s hands. 

“Oh, neither did I until a 
ago,” I replied, searching my brain for 
an excuse. “As it happens, we have 
met before, under rather unusual cir- 
cumstances. I—I had the pleasure the 
other day of making Miss Latisse’s en- 
gine run when it seemed a bit obsti- 
I stepped back. “As you left 
saying when you would be 


recognized susp 


moment 


nate.” 


without 


back, I was just going, when I met 
Miss Latisse in the hall.” 
“Since when have you been running 





os 
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an ambulance car?” demanded Charles, 
turning on the girl. 

“T was out Tuesday with Marion 
Ferris,” Elise explained easily. She 
was a thoroughbred, and I breathed 
easier. 

“Well, I want to know who brought 
that note?” her brother continued, 
abandoning his first attack but coming 
more irritably to the second. 

“T don’t know. He was short and 
heavy-set, and seemed to be in a 
hurry.” 

Charles growled. “Well, I didn’t 
find any one, and they’re not likely to 
get me out at five in the morning.” He 
checked himself. ‘You'd better hike 
for bed!” he advised. “It’s rather late 
for young ladies to be receiving 
friends.” 

I could have kniécked him down for 
that, but Elise was fully capable of 
handling the situation. “I am dressed 


for the day, not going to bed, like you 


night owls!” she retorted, flinging up 
her chin. ‘Good morning, Mr. Trask! 
Come and see me some day soon!” 


And she had left. 

[ explained to him that I was will 
ing to call off the last game and pay my 
bet. This suit i 
ten minutes I was ready to be off for 
my hotel. 

“Just a minute, Trask,” he said, 
seeming to get over his grouch for the 
moment. “IT lead which 
you can follow if you desire. I have 
seen something of the way you enjoy 
gambling, and I know that the games 
the Carlton are far too tame 


seemed to him, so in 


have a live 


down at 
for you.” 

“Yes,” 
although my senses were tingling with 
“Five hundred or a thou 
sand dollars seems like such a petty 
that | can’t do my best. I find 
myself playing carelessly—and, of 
course, losing constantly.” 

He nodded, the beady, avaricious 
look deep in his black eyes. “It’s that 


[ answered, affecting a yawn, 
eagerness. 


sum 
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way, Of course,” he acquiesced. “As 


for me,” and he dropped his glance in 


affected modesty, “that sum of money 


is really important; I can’t do what 
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Without asking any questions you will 





board it and stay quiet inside until 
further order ire given to you.’ 

“Sound pool enough to be in 
teresting! I commented 

It | to DE \ W ll never knov 
whet \ \ € 1Kel ind | advise ) 
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Trask !” was 


called a light voice. It 


il Elise! 
I stopped and met her where a post 

shielded us from the avenue lamps. 

“What can take you out now?” | asked, 
V delighted to see her, yet wondering. 
u She waited a second to regain her 
u breath and then looked up at me with 
| unmistakable seriousness. “I hope you 
d will not think me an absolute idiot,” 
i, she pleaded, “but after what you said 
I could not help thinking and thinking. 
e I just had to come after you. Charlie 
y hasn’t done anything—anything bad, 
: has he?” 
e “Charlie?” I echoed. “No, Miss 

Latisse, not so far as I know. Why?’ 

“Well,” she hesitated, “I didn't know 

‘ but that———- Oh, | really can’t say what 
t I thought. Charlie has been so strange 
y at times lately that I have been afraid 

When you said that you were on busi 
n ness more important than war ]——” 
“So far as I know now, Miss La 
Cc tisse,”’ I assured her, “your brother has 
0 little or nothing to do with it.” 
it 4s 


She smiled in_ relief. 
I’m so glad!’ For a 


“You may not 


Really ?’ 
€ ay Ih, 


looked at me. 


sect ind she 


think 


p this is anything but a coincidence, Mr 
S Trask, but I must say it, since you have 
been so kind. I—I want to warn you 
) be careful.” 

I waited, astonished thoroughly at 
. the turn of her conversation, but sure 
/ that she would elaborate. 
: “It maybe isn’t much of anything, 
she went on with a nervous " tat, 


| “but I’m illogical enough to be afraid 
: of coincidence.”’ 
A “Enough coincidence makes logic.” 
“Well,” and e eyes narrowed, “the 
I last man whom Charlie had home here 
. to play billiards as went off some 
where and never showed up again. 
f The papers said that foul play was sus 
' pected, but nothing ever was heard of 
¢ him.” 


“Whew ! Do vou 
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connection between the 












there was any 
games with your brother and- 

She started. “They all disappeared 
agyer | Charlie had ceased to see them!” 





she said with a hint of defiance in het 
one. “I just wished to warn you, Mr 
Trask. Though I am afraid for m 


brother in many ways I know that he 
had nothing to do with the murder co 
abduction. I thought possibly that 


Oh, no matter!” She turned, thor 
oughly — 


“Wait !” 
ing quickly 


she was walk 
home. 


I pleaded ; but 
back toward her 


AMBLIN(¢ 
WAS 


idea of walking 


that I Lay 
to the hotel. 


so perturbed e up the 
back 
hailed a 


Crossing to Cottage Grove I 


eet car, northbound, and gave my 
f unpleasant speculations all 


Loop. The 


which I found myself was 


the way t the position in 
unenviable 
‘or a salary I was walking 
already had caused the 
death of 


into a tra] 
disap 


pearance or one tormer ai 


quaintance of Latisse; though I had 


done my best to assure Elise of her 


brother’s innocence there was _ little 


doubt in my mind that he would prove 
to be guilty. He looked equal to any 
thing. Added to this was the bitter 


reflection that Elise, in whose hands | 


had placed myself unreservedly, doubt 
less considered me an enemy of he: 
brother and herself. All in all I was 


alterna 
what 
present 3 


thoroughly miserable, for no 


Pape 
tive to simply going ahead with 


ever orders awaited could 
self now. 
At the hotel ] 
him the 
—omitting only the incident of 
es 
1 Elise 


Mitsui, told 


from beginning to end 


roused 
story 
my early 
conversation witl and the st 

of my unreasonable love for her, whic] 
would 
Mitsu 


I knew his semi-Oriental mind 


discount heavily—if. indeed 


could have understood it at all. 
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doors, but otherwise my escape was 
barred as effectually as my sight. 

Months of cloud-flying had given me 
one sense more fhan IJ had possessed 
before that training, however, and this 
stood me in good stead now. As the car 
started I took out an envelope and pen 
cil and followed the turnings roughly 
on paper. As I was used to gauging 
turns in clouds and mist where no land- 
mark could be distinguished, I flattered 
myself that this taxi could not confuse 
me greatly; instead of turiming a few 
degrees in one way or another, its ac- 
tivities were confined to right angles 
and circles in the width of a street it- 
self, 

At the start it turned into Michigan, 
southward. At the end of the first 
block I registered a swerve. Then 
came some of the mummery intended 
to throw me off the scent. The car per 
formed what I judged to be a complete 
circle, and headed on westward. Be- 
fore we had time to pass a full block, 
however, another turn came. This 
ought to be an alley, I said to myself. 
‘rom the south entrance of the alley 
we emerged to perform more gyrations. 
Up one block, down another, completely 
circling a third, we worked gradually 
west and south, finally to straighten out 
in a direction I graphed as southerly 
on my envelope. Whatever might lie 
at the end of the journey, the driver 
certainly could not expect his fare to 
know much concerning the destination. 

It took us nearly an hour of mod 
erately rapid riding to come to the next 
turn. I guessed our rate to be fifteen 
miles an hour. This time, when we 
swung round a corner, I recognized 
that we had left the brick and asphalt 
for the more uneven surface of a 
country road. Just as I was marking 
this fact on the envelope, I felt the 
brakes applied. The light in the in- 
terior of the car went out, and we 


stopped. I hid the evidence I had col 


lected, in my sock, and sat back. 
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A key clicked, and the left door of 
the taxi swung open. With a certain 
uneasiness I saw that all outside was 


in pitch darkness of a depth of shade 
never attained by night in any latitude. 
The car evidently had stopped inside 
some sort of building. 

“All right, Mr. Trask!’ A faint 
light, from what I deemed to be a tiny 
electric flash, illumined the car door- 
way, and a hand reached forward to 
assist me in alighting. I gripped it 
and stepped to the cement floor. As 
| did so the light was put out instantly. 
I felt rather than saw a group of dark 
figures waiting. 

With dispatch a cloth cap that 
smelled like new brilliantine was 
placed on my head. From the front 
a flap was lowered; this fitted my face 
and neck, snapping with buttons be- 
hind. Apertures were left for eyes and 
nose, but that was all. Accompanying 
this mask was a long, loose robe, which 
they dropped over my head, making 
what really was a domino disguise. 

“You understand the purpose of this 
organization, Mr. Trask?” The same 
colorless yoice Spt Ike again. 

“T think so. It is for the purpose 
of entertainment.’ 

“Yes. You have been told of the 
rules of conduct you must follow, and 
the one penalty attached to attempted 


treachery or to carlessness : 
“Death r” 

“Yes.” The voice acquiesced with a 

total lack of emphasis, quite as if my 

question-answer had dealt with a minor 

talk to 

which I was used to listening, though 


matter. This was the sort of 


it was far from what I had expected. 
Knowing a little about sophomore se- 
cret societies formed for purposes not 
dissimilar, and college fraternities with 
their folderol and bombastic nonsense, 
I had looked for skulls, flickering green 
lights, and solemn. vows. Instead I was 
being told that even carlessness on my 


part would incur the penalty of death, 
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He led me forward again, and the 
door closed. Then the heavy cloth was 
whisked from my. head, and I was in 
the heart of one of the strangest as- 


semblages in the world! 


CHAPTER IX. 
rHE CRY IN THE TUNNEL, 
OPDLY enough, as | looked about 
me, blinking my eyes in the flood 


of light which blinded after the abso 
lute two 
thought of the man who disappeared, 
whom had came 
strongly to mind. the 
huge low-ceiled room in which I found 


darkness of my hoods, the 


mentioned, 


Scattered 


Klise 
over 
groups of players 


\ 


myself, were little 
over tables. A few 


huddled beside or 

were walking about, while others stood 
behind the players at some of the tables, 
merely watching. All who were seated 
at the tables black 
domino hood and cape as myself, while 


wore the same 
most of those who walked about had 
hoods of scarlet. These were the at 
tendants, and [ calculated mentally that 
there were perhaps fifteen in sight. 

The i 
| 


Roofed 


room itself was a_ beauty. 
; that hung 
only eight feet from the floor, it gave 


with heavy rafters 
the appearance of a huge, squat bunga 
low. 
no direct glare came from any point 

the lamps themselves all being Tif- 
fany finish, and placed about the wall 
and in niches in 
Three immense rugs of london smo 
the 


center of the room a group of daven 


The lighting was superb; though 


the rafters overhead. 
ke 


chenille covered the floor, while in 


ports, easv-chairs, and chaise longues, 
all in the same shade, stood ready for 
any players who desired a rest or a 
quiet cigar between 
The tables, mostly glass-topped af- 


games. 


fairs supported by single gray steel pil- 
lars two inches in thickness—built 
place, I for granted—were ar- 
ranged about the A faro set 
and two roulette wheels occupied three 


into 
took 


sides. 
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corners, while in the fourth a_ bay 
showed two doors, opening where I 
could not guess. 

“You may join any table you choose, 
change from one to another at your 
pleasure, or drop out for a time when 
you are tired,” said the attendant at 
my elbow. 

I nodded and walked to the first 
group. live of the silent figures here 
were absorbed at cards. Through the 
whole of two hands, which I watched, 
The at- 
tendant, who had followed, now touched 


not a single word was spoken! 
my arm again. “The chips speak for 
themselves,” he whispered, motioning 
at one of the players, who just was 
equalling a stack of blues shoved for- 
ward by another. As ] 
this was a call. 


saw plainly, 


asked. 


“Sit down, draw out the money you 


“How do I get chips?” I 


wish to invest, and place it in the cen- 


ter. The banker will give you chips 
When you want more, do the same. 
When you want to drop out, cash in 
with him.” 

I saw, with something akin t 
pleasure, that so far as appearances 


went, at least, there was nothing of the 


“house percentage” intruding all of the 
time. It really seemed like a private 
game, with all of the players masked 

I watched one more hand, as much 
to see how the details were carried on 


silently, as for other reason, for 


I knew the 
loquially known as “seven-card pique,” 


any 
game. It was what is col- 
though it bears no relation whatever t« 
piquet, being a corruption of ordinary 


cards were dealt 


Then the 


stud poker. Two 


around first, face down. next 
card was turned face up for each player. 
Che highest card had the privilege of 
betting or checking the bet. The next 
man to the left then could bet, drop, 
raise or simply check. Thus it went on 


with the first card until all were satis- 
fied. 


Chen another card was dealt, 


and the 
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process repeated. In all, four cards My next card was an ace, which did me 











were turned face up for each player, no good whatever The bets and raises 
and the seventh and last card dealt face th ne cut out all but the two players 
down. Opportunity thus was given to | have mentioned and myself. 
five bets on each hand \ll of thi tayed, knowing that any one of fout 
Won went into the center « f the tal 2 card 1 the d cl neithe ill eight no! 
and hen the final call came, the best \ e had been dealt to any one else 
( lL poke hand that could be ( I ec 1 tell uld give me 
made out of any of the seven-card ag e winning hand 
g ons won the monev st card i. third eigh 
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11% cr 2 tired Ul sort of ft t Irs¢ he had three of a | id in 
he n go there and make any the blind to match one of his exposed 
\ | de ( [i ) tl em] ( | \Ty full } 1S€ ] oked like i 
W ( { covel the mone the hy use V1 
NV blige hin One o | ittend The que ‘ ed nan with 
l Wil play iwainst hi the st1 ight bet one | 1 € 1 d lars 
owed complete understanding [I counted the chips I had left, finding 
ind though I was 1 ther short of money ust one hundred and twenty-tive dol 
having only about seven hundred dol lar Immediately I bought two hundred 
‘ lars left of the amount had drawn dollars’ worth of blues and pushed the 
for the first exped tir n witl Pie ffinan wh le tack into the cen y The man 
k the empty chair at the ible vith queens d ped l expected, and 
ought e hundred dollars’ w | he st 5 aallod Ba eangy i 
OT | eievel h ind 1 ind d i S 
Phe $ cnree h nas [ played Lo use ney tl : ! ould 
1] 1€ é wortl ()n one | staved 1Ot iast me ne I [ } ¢ O lc s¢ | 
{ e | rd, drop] he ; «4 ed the hand t ae) ] 
\ long¢ 1 pOssID 1 | Vas | le ( { ut tart 
( me nine ¢ I I \ ng n tI ( € to these 
| he next 1 wa é [ cc n d r iy los 
[ ed, tl the s¢ d1 nt fi 
q 1¢ rd Vly | 1 € | d al cx 
r ) lhe i I 1i1T | ca ls 
\ } vO 1s » 20 1 he r € 2 d Oot | rt while 
4 ( € nN € ht ed the ! ¢ ¢ t¢ ) 
] : 1 po le 2419 the ¢ 1) ¢ negtis 
n O ¢ with queen 1 - ble he p I royal straigl | 
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I lg In oht Ss wel dre vhat | had Ol either a S ugnt o Alu Nn All 
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it awa by trving e prud highest ca d howing nd pairs 














exposed. At the end I was raised, 


as my opponents had me figured fo 


three tens, because of my early en- 


thusiasm. As it happened I caught tl 
six and nine of hearts, making a fh 


This won, and I cleaned up a large sum 
! 


which I did not attem} to cou 
At that moment my real work began. 


' ay 

[ had to lose, and as nearly as | could 

igure it I was something like two thou 
‘ ‘ 

sand to the Fo00d I played conserva- 


tively, but dropped nearly every time 
before the final | 


Seven hands went by like this, and my 


| 14 
cards were de Rieke 





stacks had diminished perceptibh 
I was handed three sixes on the go. 
Much against my inclination I dropped 
them at the first bet, but when two 
hands later I got a pair of kings in the 
hole, the itch in my fingers grew too 
strong. I played them and won witl 


kings over seven 


{ 


Because | was not employed to sit 
there at one table all night, I cashed in 
then. receiving a trifle over two thou 
sand dollars in all ry 1 fot 
hund ed-dolla bill in TC ot in 
denomi mn, 1 thrust into my | { 
iS i ro I t] vit ween i 
opening at tl ] the 

it had de ed as one \ 1 
game t ce th ize of \ € 
W being played, 1 moved over an 
S qaown keeling t] l I i Ht a | 
h ( the full benet ot tne in h 
I put in all my money 1n chi ry 
did not represent such a tre! d 
pile, with blues retailing at fit 


each, but I saw that I could 
me fun with it 


s seriously < 


I was willing 

Twenty minutes | ed, and the luc 
that had started with me at the fi 
table held. I had amassed such a pil 
of assorted colors | 
bank bought back five thousand dolla1 


from me. With five of those yellov 
notes tossed to me, I began to come 


ek 
S.A DS 
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but so long as my employel wished it, 


vefore me that the 





65 
back to my senses. This never would 


rom that point on I lost consist 





\ h hour la ( hen 1 Was ne 
bi to my < nal quota ¢ chi 
startling terruption occu () 
of tl | in the bay of which I } 
spoken 1 en udde . | \ 
\ 1-« cre | | hing 
butche ea ed in, yelling 
the top ol his lung 

1'li e it througl } | 
while every one jumped to get the width 
of a table between himself ind the 





ae nddet Rafnre i iacons 
It stopped suddenly. Before he had, 
. 
gorit en pace ( the fl one ¢ 
the attendants caln leveled an aut 
p \i4 7 ee wre fe 
mati With the rp report the 
’ ’ a ‘ ‘ P 
truder crumpled \ bu ad bored 
1 clean hole in his forel yy 
1 e 1 
fiv econds three of tl the 
ints were a the od ci ring it W 
‘ é 1 
a clot ind wil Lt ed a 1 
had taken it « 
TT tte { ho had fi 1 the si 
1 7 1 7 1 
1€)¢ i il) | ) eT " 
gleam! now in a t re 
‘ P 
Lit n 
mark calm e did not st 
ha | a l he a 
1 
es 
+ 1 \ 
Tha I] J 1e « mente 
the 1, , * na : 
I felt I} hat most « é 
were l by tl | 
one ti i € fiat 1 
1 
pel il i¢ 1 OT i 
| 1 
18) ( ( {i 
Cc | ul l ie 
no { I Le Pw 
( tne ( ( 
and | felt lke Ving 
\ | came lit 
| 
Without t nkins yt tine as 
1 | 
} nd hold ten O 
¢ oO! i] na S i 
- 4 , f 
fel I had we eral thousand 
lat 
\ huge ure ‘ose from ) 
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table, where the “cheaper game” had 


been in progress. I saw the black-clad 
bulk of a man walk out to the “King’s 
Table” and whisper to the attendant. 

“Who wants to deal a cold hand for 
five thousand dollars?” queried the lat- 
ter in the same unexcited tone he had 
used in apologizing for the madman. 

I arose, cashed in my winnings, and 
to the table. The attendant ar- 
ranged the stakes, and dealt us 
cards one at a time, face up. I got a 


went 
our 


jack, a deuce, a nine, an ace and a 
three. Until the fall of the last card 
I had my opponent beaten, but with it 
be filled a small the 
money. 

As he raked in 


pair, winning 


the bills I happened 


to glance down at his hands. They 
were more than large. They were 
hands such as I had seen on only one 


other person before. They could be- 


long to no one but Mitsui! I lifted my 
1.° 1 
Nis Mask 


slant 


startled glance to the slits in 
and fancied I could make out his 
eyes grinning at me. 


“Any more?” queried the attendant. 


"NO, : I answered, imwar Ilv per- 

i 
turbed. “I’ve had enough for to-night. 
Thi alot ¢ Lie es ane } a 7 eee, 
His vaiet Of mime was showing entirely 


h versatility for my peace of 





or I,” answered my opponent; 

vas certain it was Mitsui. ‘‘This 
1a ren twenty thousand I win t 
night.” 


I bowed to him and followed the 
attendant. “I 
to-morrow night,” I told him. 


wish to come back here 
“Shall 
I wait at the same place, same time?” 

“No,” he answered curtly. “} 
twice the same. Corner of Van | 


and Dearborn at eight-fifteen. 


\Vever 
, 
suTen 


Right ?” 


de «i | followed him to the 
side wall through which we had 
entered, and submitted to the oper- 
ation OT being wathed in cloth and 


The last 
hall 


in the hands of his 


tunnel. 


the gambling 


led into the narrow 
glimpse I had of 
showed me Mitsui 


attendant, ready to follow me through 
the door. 

My guide put me on the elevator, and 
We had gone 
only five or six feet upward, however, 


it started to rise slowly. 


when the guide’s grip on my arm tight- 
ened convulsively. | 
the tunnel behind came a horrible cry 
voice! It was 
muted, as if an inverted glass tumbler 
had covered his mouth, but even with 
the hood and cloth over my ears I could 
not real Gooseflesh 


rose on my arms, though the tempera 


) 
’ 
) 


ack somewhere in 


in Mitsui’s somehow 


mistake agony. 
ture in the elevator shaft was stifling. 
something?” queried 
sounded to me as if 


“Did you hear 
the guide. “It 
some one called.” 

Startled into a sharpened conscious- 
ness by the dark and the queer happen 
I detected a note in his voice that 
I did not like. 


him distinctly 


ing, 

Pretending not to hear 
through the cloth, I had 
Then I de 


nied hearing anything other than the 


repeat the ques tion. 


him 


ight scrape of the elevator 


‘Probably T was wrong,” he mut- 
tered, but 1 did not feel in the least 
il | 1 being 
Loop. The 
that 


too much curiosity 


feeling was strong “in my bones” 


if I 
concerning that wild cry 


had exhibited 
in the tunnel 


[ would not have come back at all 


CHAPTER. & 
LATISSE MAKES A 
HEN my ] 


bled in 


REOUEST 


arts were being assem 
Storkland prior to my 
appearance on earth, the chief mechanic 
of the storks made one mistake. He 
of curiosity fully as 
intolerant as that of any woman. Fact 
is, I’ve always thought men much more 


it is only 


bump 


gave mea | 


curious than women, anyway ; 
that women have so much more greatly 
restricted means for the satisfaction of 
that trait that make 


While a 


them seem prying. 
dozen differ- 


man can go toa 
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sources for his information, his 
If she wants to fi 


something about him or 





res to pull he does 


iction and shows just how fiery his 


thinking to be a I was anxious 


tell them about 


with dignity, and took my wraps. 





sworn that he was grinning at me in 


Wwardly 

‘Well, Mitsu,” [ went on, givin 
him up as a bad job, “I’m glad to se 
hey didn’t kill you, anyway. I thou 

{ vay you yelled that may! 

they a ick 1 ka ite into the Norwegia 
half of you Chat tunnel isn’t a cheery 
place best.” stopped, fascinated 
by the odd cl ange which h id take 
1)! ce in cts expres ion 


‘You hear—that’” he queried, seiz- 


ing the whole of my left forearm 11 


one of | reat hand 

“Ves,” -[ admitted, unlocking hi 
erasp with some difficulty. “‘When 
M.’ gets here I’m going to report the 
whole thing. If there’s anything you 
don’t know he'll tell it to you if. it’ 
right f ou to know.” 


Mitsui’s hands had dropped to h 


aes [ cannot be help now, he 
7 
tidi. 
“Oh. well, 1 wouldn’t let it wor 
Ie, ret ed, ¢ ng no reasol LO 
‘ ming ¢ } nN The e’ one 
ne | would like to hear about 
hougl \When I first came up here 
ion n | 1 ‘ed u to he | 
1 ( | nN Why d 1 | 
le t 1 he 1 d ou mana 
1 1 1 
t " } Taal ) 
1 ] i 
( } | S ( ( 
1 1 1 "1 
e ( or . 1 
‘1 
( ne in 1ot 1n 
if i¢ | 
fe | ed 1 1 1 


\ 1 " I\ { 
1 \ 
j Whe ra} 
) ¢ T 
| ¢ ean i 1 
1 ' : 
il) hy 1 
t ed © 
11\ S 
7 q 
l¢ ( Ss \ 
t P ty 
y ) 
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tightened. Slowly I saw the fingers 
knot and gnarled bunches start up under 
the skin on the back of his black 
haired hands. Then a ridge fully three 


inches in height swelled and _ stiffened 
along the backs of his wrists and fore 
The wood snapped as if it had 


“T broke them,” he 


arms. 
been a toothpick. 
replied simply. 


His exhibition had made the story 
easy to believe. I nodded, and made 


for my chamber, renewing the vow that 
I had made on first with 
Mitsui. 


him I certainly would endeavor to kill 


acquaintance 


If ever I came to blows with 


or disable him before those hands got 
throat. 
I was donning my pajamas 


near my 
and Mit- 


sui was laying out my outfit for the 


morrow, when the phone rang. Mitsui 








came back after answering, a grim flash 
in his eye “For you,” he said tersely. 
“That Latisse, I thinl 

I hurried to take th ¢ lr] 
VOICE { the ( 1e@1 end \"\ ( | ( 
oon! | thouel unded r 
tatec } nt] 1 é r¢ l oO ¢« 
f j ( } \ 1 1B 

a" nes af -ai 1 y 
t\ \ i l | he s m y 
( p! tLe lk I l CXDI 1 
( the re ’ { che } to 
met O1 1 name re 1 ( 
else S listenit y \ u kno whi | 
doi vou: 

“ure : | replied “Can't 1 
come up here: 

No!” he cried with emphasis. “Tm- 


possible I must not be seen with you 


now Get a taxi and come, but be 
sure no one is following you from the 
hotel!’ 

My brain tore through the possibili 
ties It might be a trap. Probably 


these scoundrels had learned something 
about me ‘Well, I’m all undressed 
for bed,” I p: ed If you want to 
see me I’m afraid I'll have to ask you 


in his voice now. 
sister,” he broke out. “You can help, 
if you will.” 


‘T’ll come,” |] 


sions of all sorts of calamities crossing 


replied instantly, vi- 
my mind. “There hasn’t been an ac- 
cident ?” 

‘No, but may be. Hurry!” 
With that, he hung up. I realized, in 
at second, that I would really not be 


there 


incurring any additional hazard by go- 
ing to his home. If the men I was 
employed to watch krew me already, 
they would have no difficulty knocking 
me on the head next evening when I 
club. I hurried down, 


and started. 


attended the 
secured a cab, 
It seemed to me, as we were getting 
Loop, that 
but once out on Michi- 
lipped a ten-dollar bill 


out of the another taxi 
tarted after us, 


gan Avenue | 


to the driver. Make it sixty miles 
n hour,” ] d 1 Tl pay the fine 
re | | lle ce mpl d in- 
ste y. whirline down the enue at a 
te that made the few cars we passed 
seem to be standing still. By the time 
\ { | se home there was 
é ar st ul | hind 

‘4 
{ ‘ 1O1 me evi 


denilv, as he opened the door before 
I had « pportunity to ring In the light 
from the street lamps | w his face 
as ashen, and his usually immaculate 
cravat so far awry that his collar gaped 
peaking he clasped 
drew me inside. His 
is clammy hand, 
sent a shiver through me, but I was 
fairly comforted by the weight of one 
automatic in each of my coat pockets. 

Ile led the wav upstairs to a denlike 
office adjoining the billiard room. The 
door was locked, and as he fumbled 
with the key [ noted that his fingers 
were next to uncontrollable. I did not 
rust that sort of excitement in him 
1owever, so chose my seat near to and 


Here I could covets 





“Tt’s—it’s about my , w 














w! 
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Thins. and at the same time deal with 
any intruders. Latisse locked the door 

from the inside, however, and took the 


ir in front of the desk. 





‘First there is one relatively unim 
int thing I'll uk of now you're 
he e,” he said “Did you go out to 
th club last night 
* es, or cou e l i wel 1 won 
dering what on earth this could have 
to do with his night call 


‘TI 


ow much did they take away fi 





you 
“Practically nothing,” ] plied [ 
was five thousand ahead until one chap 


cold hand for that 
amount. Then I was back to even and 


wanted to deal a 


came home. It’s a great place.’ 


se glanced about him 


nt caution. “I advise you 





f it any more to any one, 
even to me here is 1u t one detail 
that I left for settlement until I saw 


whether or not yuu 


amble the 
1 7 : 
way tney d 





‘You just had bett 





I answered, affecting an enthusiasm |] 

S tar 3M feeling. 

“Well,” he id, hesitatin uch a 
place nnot be run on nothing, and, a 
I su ( € l I 1C€ ] he no 
cha f¢ go there the ex 
ceptio1 Et TOULMEE. \ 1 may pla 
dri up to a tain amo it fo they 
neve alloy iT one { | 1 even 
1 tall, int icated—or hav meals 
there without extra cl ( The dues 
however, as you may well imagine, are 
high. They are two thousand dolla 
for each six months, in advance. If 
ou wish you can draw a check to me.’ 

. Lode ite, very 1 yd] te ’’ | 
agreed, reaching for my check book 


‘I suppose that includes the taxi hire, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, you have no bills to pay ex 
cept those you incur while gambling, 
those are settled in cash on the 
He watched me gree 


1 


the payment. My e 


and 
spot.” 
I made out 


while 


] 
ployer 


69° 


had not mentioned the matter of my 
joining this organization, and I sus- 


pected that Charles Latisse took a siz 





able commision out ot each membe: 
he brought in, but the detail ( 
affair of mine Where I c bh 
ind \ ipposed to lose constanth 
a matter of two thousand dollars pay 
ment for the privil was a mere di 

in the bucket | becoming de 


cidedly impatient however, to find ou 
, he had anted to ee me, 


; 
and I could tell by the heightened nery 


ousness of his expression that he wa 
coming to it 
co Ww then what has ¢ u -e(] +, 


make you get me out of my 


this time in the morning | 
rectly. 

“This is an ful thing, Trask,” | 
said then, withou fu ier preambl 
“and it ll the b ise I ca 
explain. It would t me my life 





had doubted that hi in the world 
could r¢ l¢ r to ] rl ) id | ' 
tisse than | vn ré 1 ex It f 
his extra 1 1 citation I was n 
yet willing to believe. The maneseemed 
to be holding himself from nervous co] 
lap e \ l } mre } vever 

“T want your promise that you won’ 
demand an ¢ lanation from me,” he 
went Prom that, please!” 

‘I prom ” T replied etly: “bu 

ot that m’t try to find ot for my 
self.” 

That seemed to satisfy him. “You 
won't be able to find out,” he went o1 
“so I can talk plainly I want you 
marry my sister to-n ow morning! 


REATENED HOMI( 


A QUICK 


to my 


irried me 
at L:z 


down in his chair, 


surge of 
feet, and I gla: itisse 
le seemed to shr nk 


but I noted that his hand did not seek 
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his revolver as upon that former occa- 
sion. 

“What is that, 
‘I can tell you right now, ¢ 


that I have been with men long 


insult?” I demanded. 


tisse, 


enough not to be very sensitive about 


myself, but Elise is different. | want 
vou to understand that even you can't 
cast aspersions 

Hle stopped me with a ghastly smile 


hand tl 


a . 
Pol tleaven’s “AKC, 


and a gesture 
bled visibly. 
Prask 


with a 
don’t jump at conclusions!” he 
protested. “You care something about 
my sister, don't you: 

ven in this ri- 
him 


[ was tongue-tied. 


diculous situation I could not tell 
that I was madly in love with Elise. 
well, at 


“You do like her awfully 


don't you?” he persisted, almost 


1] 
1] 


least, 
pitifully. 

*Yes, damn it, I do!” I 
“What that has to do with your insane 
proposal, though | Your 
sister scarcely knows me from Adam.” 


burst out. 
can't See: 


‘But she likes you!’ he broke 1n. 


“A dozen times she has said she ad 
mires you. She has wanted me to get 


vou to go into business with me, or 


g 
omething hke He cackled a 
lauch that was entirely devoid of mirth. 

“What is wrong?’ I demanded. 
“Why do you c 

“Everything is wrong,” he answered, 
wetting his thin lips. “I—I think I 


shall go to South America.” 


me to me?” 


“Never mind about vourself!’ I in- 





terrupted “What has happened to 
Elise?” 
““Nothino—vet Oh, Trask, I just 


can’t explain!” 
now you've gone so 


“You have to, YY 
“Out with it!” 


far,” I retorted srimly. 
Hlis teeth clenched desperately. “ 
want to save her from something— 
han death 

iat anything threatens 


something She does 


= 
= 


not even 
her. She must not know. When I go 


you just tell her anything you want to 


st Je, 


tell. Say I forged a check, o1 
or anything.’ 
“Just what have you done?” 
He glanced at me _ affrightedly. 


That is, the law isn’t after 


question 

Elise will 
herself or—or than 
If she marries you, 
A uckland—— 


l‘irst, she 


‘No. I don’t 


If things go on 


Want vou t 
me, Trask. 
either Kill worse 
that will happen. 
and you go back to 
Phat s nonsense ! 
wouldn’t marry me. 
going back to New 


Second, I’m not 
Zealand, perhaps 
for years.” 

sut you'll ask You'll try? 
:ven if you stay here she will be better 


her? 


prote ted. Elise is a good girl, and she 


beautiful. You never could find a 


better wife.” 
“T had almost decided as 
answered dryly, “but I don’t believe my 


lification 


much,” | 
qua as an impromptu hushand 
are as apparent.” 

“They are! Elise would accept you 
Maybe you’d have to argue to get her 


to marry you to-morrow, but 


“Ves, I guess so! No, | Ss | 
can’t consider the idea at al! In th 
course of time when Elise get 1 
know me better, I may ask her that 


question, but not now 
“Then vou 
he declared 


that could come only 


He rose wun steadily 


never will see her again! 
with a solemnity 
from sincere belief. 
“Why do you say 
“Can’t you protect her 


that?” I cried 


yourself against 
may be?” 
He shook his head ‘No one can— 
unless, husband.” 
“Tt’s some if connected with the 
club!’ IT cried with sudden divination 


Instantly I could have bitten my tongue 


this danger, whatever it 


maybe, her 


mM 
I 








off at the root, for Latisse started 


chakine 

bictInNitts 

“Nol” he cried: but IT knew fr the 

NO! 1e cried; but | Knew trom the 

his face that he was ly 
11 


is¢ 


from a new palsy of terror. 


expression On 


‘No, son ething € 


» 
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“Well, do you seriously think I could 


save her, even if she married me?” I 


sked, just in order to get his mind off 





1 lip of 

Yes, | | 

ticed th 

ol 

Then I'll t! ething inside 
had been urging me all the while to 
n e th ‘ ¢ t or on principle | 
hate to bucl idence. Elise 
\ undoubtedly the girl for me; if 
wa he manner preordained fot 
our courtship there could be no use in 
attempting to dodge the issue. In the 
excitement « 


f the moment the matter 


of supporting a wife entirely slipped 


mv mind. 

lLatisse grasped my* hand instantly. 
Wait here!” he said hoarsely. “I'll 
call her.” ‘ 

‘Now ?” TI questioned incredulously 


\t three o’clock in the morning: 





He had gone, however. In that sec 
ond te xr seemed to ¢ ip my heart I 
lid not dare tell her this preposterou 

\ he second 1 | pa ed the 
; ji 
AITUEE m a perspi! on starting on 
Iie \ e - - 4 
brow \iter a moment I opened 
he dos nd listened for her step 

he wa ] WV in coming or se it 

-emed Every mit sapped my 
nerve somewhat . » focu 
mind on the mysterious danger tl 
threatened her, but I could do nothing 

g 
hha 1; 1, bene 7 re c 
Dut isten with strained attention tfo1 
he coming 


ongest minutes oi m 


life passed before I heard the 





tap-tap 

her n mules on the Chen 

| vent to meet her Consternation! 
if vO ho lifted he er1ous € 

Sis euseeanee wae a |e ; 4 A i 

tO mine was a dazziins vision 1n ad nty 


ik! Though I had admired her 


intensely even in semi-military attire 


I now saw how blind I had been | 
think it must have bee he fact that 
she wore a kimono that befuddled my 
wits most. It had been so long since 


I had spoken to a girl of any kind 





attire, that ] 
really embarrassed. Through my 
head whirled the phrase, “Oh, the 
beauty of her!” and my tongue seemed 
the girl | was 


but conventional 


felt 


aught 


899 
Phi was 
being urged to ma 2 i ! 


forgetting to re 


lease the hand she had given to me 
in greetin 

M Trask! | harlic uid that 
you hed to see me on some matter 
you said was important. Is it 


o sorry to get you up at 
[ blundered. ‘It really 
import—yes, I mean, it 1s 
rtant to me, but you prob 


Oh, I don’t know 





vhat IT am saying!” 

She almost smiled, but the serious 
expression retu ‘ned. “Come into the 
den,”’ she invited. ‘“‘We can talk there.” 

I did so, and by the time [ had her 
seated and had drawn my own chat 
close my wits had returned more nearly 
to normal 

Ey omething happened to 
Charlie?’ he q ieried., 

“N It’s some ng personal, Mi 
LLatisse I answered, positive now that 
I was making perhaps the greatest mis 
take of my life [ know that you will 
think 1 in n not. Some 
thing has cc innot explain 
that make for me to act 
most tral come to asl 
you to mat , E Then, as |! 

v he eve iden and the color leave 
her cheeks, my tongue loosened and | 
tol hei f mv love lor the life of 

not recall 


the things I said, 
her eye F 


nd wonder they changed 


ment, and then—and I despaired 

nething akin to anger Kor a time 
she had listened to me, but at the las 
he vas i] waiting to 


g 
short, feeling the chil 








summoned reserve. 


m sure that I am highly honored 
replied 4 


Mr. Trask,” she and J 


1 
KNneW 








yi 
72 


that | had lost. 
menting you 
but of course you cannot reasonably 


“T feel like compli- 
upon your delivery, also, 
expect me to accede to your proposal. 
Just why, now 
marry your” 
“I—I love you,” I 


have you asked me to 
replied thoroughly 
miserable. 

“T don't you,” she retorted 
calmly, though | flesh 
white beneath her finger nails from her 
grip upon the chair arm. “You are 
not the sort of man to ask as unreason 
able a thing without some compelling 
motive. What caused you to come? 
Will you win a fortune from some 
relative’s will by marrying by to-mor 


1 
believe 


saw the was 


row ?” 

I winced. “TI have told nothing but 
the truth, Elise,” J] 
“though I don’t blame you for doubt 


said humbly, 


ing me.” I saw the flush of anger fad 


ing from her cheeks, but she did not 
speak. “You were right, of coyrse, in 
supposing that [—I had a motive for 
wanting to make sure of you right 
away If you will only believe me 
when J tell you that this motive has 


nothing in the world to do with myself! 


In the : 
would have asked you to marry me, but 


ordinary course of events I] 


not for at least a month. Before that 
I should have tried earnestly to make 
you love me. The way it has come 
about, thoush——” 


“What °” 
“Circumstances!” J replied, desperate 
now. “Dearest, if you care anything at 
all for me to-morrow—or 
this morning, I mean. I 


marry me 
give you my 
word of honor that I will not lay one 
finger upon you, ever, if you say. If, 
month or by, you 
wish to be released [ promise that | 
shall make no contest of your suit for 
The life of one, perhaps two 
people, hangs in the balance!” 
She her “What 
she cried. ‘What 
I am to save the 


atter a two goes 


divorce. 


feet. are 


sort 


rose to 
you saying aha 


of mummery is this? 
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lives of two people by marrying you 
to-morrow ?” 

“To-day.” 

“Well, to-day, then.” 

“Yes,” 

“Well,” and her voice was shaking 
now, “may I be so impertinent as to 
inquire just whose life I am saving?” 

[ bowed my head. There was only 
way out. “You are one of the 
two, Elise, dear,” I said. ‘Please don’t 
ask me to explain. The secret is not 
mine.” 

Her breath escaped in a short gasp. 
“T?” she echoed, and laughed. “Mr. 
Trask, I must say you are audacious! 
[ am in no danger, real or fancied.” 
She must just then have read truth in 
the misery of my expression, for she 
her 


one 


paled and the mocking note left 
“Even if there were some truth 
in what you say,” she went on, “I would 
far rather face the danger than run 
into a marriage to escape it. I[ really 
must decline your offer definitely!” — 


ve Ice, 


The door swung open, and Charles 
Latisse stepped to her side. “You 
must, Elise!’ he cried, and his face 


worked from nervousness and emotion 


“T asked him to do it!” 


For a second I thought she would 
collapse. “Oh, you asked him to pro 
pose to me!” she replied, enunciating 


with difficulty. “Well, now nothing in 
the whole world could get me to con 
sider the offer for one single second!’ 
Head up, she swept from the room 

I said nothing, for my self-reproacl 
and bitterness were too deep for words 
To my intense surprise, however 
Charles Latisse seemed quieter. He 
shut and the and then 
walked across the room and seated him- 
From his pocket | 


locked door, 
self at the desk. 
withdrew his automatic. 
at heart that I made no move to get 
at my own. “Shoot and be damned!’ 
[ muttered. 

“Exactly!” he replied, grinning with 
ghastly humor. Then as calmly as if 


1€ 
I was so sick 
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he had not been distraught for an in- 
stant, he lifted the revolver to his own 
forehead! 

A small desk dictionary lay on the 
table beside my elbow. As | 
finger tightening on the trigger I 
picked up the book and hurled it at 
By sheer luck it caught 


saw his 


the weapon. 
the muzzle squarely, knocking the re- 
volver spinning from his hand. 

“For God’s sake why?” I queried, 
catching his arms before he could pick 
It had been a 
locked in 


up the automatic again. 
narrow escape for me, 
that narrow room with him would have 
meant only one thing to any jury. Be- 
sides, Selwyn Trask would have been 


for 


exposed inamediately. 
“The jig’s up,” he answered dully. 
“You might as well let me finish it. 
“T should not! Look here! If 
you're a brave enough coward to take 


Sa) 


your own life, why don’t you spend 
your life ° mue useful way? Why 
not lose it protecting yeur sister?’ In 
that second he bowed forward and su 
rendered to an hysteria of sobbing 
Knowing that I could do little noth 
ng with him in that state, and that not 
for some time, at least, would he be 


able to summon sufticient nerve for sul 
cide, I left him—I am ashamed to say 
with the shred of a hope that he would 
finish the job sooner or later. I thor- 
Armand lLa- 


showed the single 


1.1 } 
oughly detested 


Charles 
tisse even when he 
. 9 1 r c 
admirable quality of a sort of love for 
his sister 


CHAPTER 


ABSCONDIN( 


XI] 


THE PARTNER 


Buk IRE 


rather 


going to bed that night—or 


morning for it was nearly 
i reached the hotel—I wrote 


and mailed tl lise: 


five before 


e follow ing note to 


My Dearest: At the end of this nicht of 
madness | am _ heartsick { ask you to be- 
that I love y 41, nc matter what con- 

tion you may put upon my actions 
Vhat one fact is unchangeable in me. Even 
vou should deny me the chance ever of 





seeing you again I shall always love you. In 
time you will find that I could not help do- 
ing just as I did, and then, please, if you 
cannot do so before, forgive me. 

[ pray that you will be most careful. The 
secret belongs to Charles, and I was con- 
vinced that the danger he spoke of was real. 
Perhaps he will tell you. At any rate, take 
care, and if any emergency remem- 
ber that I stand ready to help out in any 
way within my power. 

Won't you let me come to see you again, 
Ever yours, 3; 


arises 


just as a good friend? 

It was my ‘first love letter, since 
sophomore college days, and it cer- 
tainly was the first of my life that was 
thoroughly sincere. For that 
probably, it sounded flat, stilted, and 
unconvincing to me. I felt better, how 
ever, when I knew it was on its way. 
It could do no harm, at any rate. 
attended the 
The experience was 


reason, 


That evening I gam 


bling club again. 
a mere repetition of the former eve 
ning, except that nothing the slightest 
out ot 


the way happened. At one 
o’clock, when I had lost eighteen hun- 
dred dollars, I took my leave. While 
the guard and I were passing back 
through the tunnel I noticed one pe 
culiar fact, however. Two or three 
paces fore we got to the elevator, the 


floor clicked! It was as if the metal 
ot which it was composed had snapped, 
No 


any volume accompanied this 


or two parts had come together. 
noise ol 
phenomenon, but the click was percep 
tible to touch even through the soles 
of my shoes. I made a mental note of 
incident, though what bearing it 
could have upon the whole adventure 
I could not imagine. 


1 
the 


Until the afternoon I slept. Then 
before dinner, when the desk clerk 
downstairs solemnly assured me there 
was no mail for me, I decided to call 
up Elise. 

“T was just trying to decide whethe 
or not I should answer your note, M1 
Trask,” she said after I had explained 
that. anxiety for her safety had 


prompted call. “Now it will not 


my 





be necessary. 
to have you visit here if you wish to 


I am perfectly willing 


come and see me—as a friend. My 
mother, although she 


s partially par 
alyzed, would like to meet you, I am 
sure, You are—rather different at 
times.” 

t, perhaps, but | 





left the phone Down in 


my heart I knew now tl some time 
Elise would listen to me again Only 


} 
: Charl 


1 
the dread spectel of the dang es 
had conjured up spoiled my daydream 
\t any rate I would lunch with Elise 
and her mother next day, and then, per- 
haps, | could obtain some hint of the 
nature of the mysterious threat 

That evening at the club cost my 
employer a trifle over four thousand 
dollars. I played at every table and 
lost consistently I was beginning to 


lose interest in gambling, anyway, and 


dropping a few thousand was not as 
difficult as it had been the first time 
I attended. Though [ conscientiously 
attempted to le more about the a1 





"7 j F ry 
rangement of the place I found that 


indiscriminate meandering about was 


frowned upon Té } by the oO re S 
I came away itistied { 1 yre intor 
mation could be obtained only througl 


When “J. M.” was ready for 


1 
the showdown I was ready 


accident. 


He did not come near me next day 


though, and bec se | was more im» 
ious to keep my appointment with Elise 
than to see my _ sharp-featured em 


tu 
plover, | said not a word to Mitsui 


At twelve-thirty I made my way up 


the steps of the Latisse home When 
he maid admitted me Elise came tot 
at , 1 ted that 

ward to take my wraps i noted 19 
4° a 1? 

she did not otter to shak han Is al 


-eeting was pleasant 


though her o1 
enough. Evidently she was willing to 
reestablish friendly relations, but not 


to give me the slightest chance ot pre 





watched her hanging my hat, 
coat, and stick on the hall tree a sud 
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and my 
eyes riveted themselves upon an object 


den chill crept down my spine, 


leaning against the wall in the corner. 


db 


It was a curved cane of some Hima 





layan wood, and would 1 have been 
especially r¢ ex Tv 1 1 
hea | ( ved ) erpent vit! 
garnets for eve med the handle 1d 
] gaze | 4 then " l] ind a f 
their | | had turned me to 
stone Before he abscor led my part 
ner had carried™just sucl cane, 

That is a remarkable !” T said 


a queer drynes in my throat 
it up and examined it more closely. “I 
it vour brother’s?” 

Elise frowned, as if in annoyance. 
“No,” she returned with some abrupt 
ness. “It was left by an acquaintance 
of my brother’s 


I had some difti ulty assuming a car 





less mannet 


have belonged to Morris, but that 
would have to be proveu es i. 
ond or two I spent .glaring into the 
garnet eyes the whole shame of my 
trouble came back to me, and for the 
time I thanked my lucky. stars that 
Beli e had not accept 1 me while the 
disgrace still clouded my real name 
Morris was k n to have come to 
( hicago Miel not t ictuall ly 
his car \t e thoug n hand 
clenched so suddenly I ne 1roke the 
lendet | 

In ( llege € s¢ 1 ( LV hat } 
m cane revea | ] i +; r. ] 

‘~\ 

went on, assun | 
from {] > h ui \ tha he ow r 
1 he live u to tl r i slend 
dapper chaj vitl ] | mustac 
trimmed and pomaded. Probably he 1 
beginni ig to get a little gray around 
the ten ple but still he is ext! yT | 


marily fussy about his clothes and his 
Married, of course id hen 


which is 


clubs 
pecked when he is at home 
seldom ‘ 

The 
lips 


host of a-smile came to Elise’s 
don’t care much for that par 


o 
s 








aw 





Se emery 
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ticular science you learned at college,” 
she said. 

“Why, didn’t 1 
waited on her words with 
extreme anxiety, for | 
did not look as I had 


1 } 
crosely, 


him?” | 
the most 
Moi 1 is 


describe 


knew 
said. 
“No, not very The real 
owner is squat, heavy-set, and almost 
not neat—rather 


entirely bald. He is 


piggish, I should say, although he 
spends enough money on his clothes. 
And his manners are as far from pre 


cise as one could imagine.” 
“Really?” I simulated a laugh. “But 

I ought not to be surprised, I suppose. 
| have met a half-dozen cane carriers 
in this town of just that type. 
Bakewell, Maurice Morris, John 
\ ” TI watched face closely, 

but she did not recognize 
Morris. Down the hall | 


ure of her brother, so I did not pursue 


Swazey. het 
the name of 
saw the fig 
the subject further. 

“Will Charles have lunch with us?” 


I asked, as we strolled through the ] 
ing rooms. 
txt < 1 \\ 
No; He never eats lunch now. We 


will just have a bite in with mother, if 

“4 : 1° 1 = _— 

you don't object [ have to help her 

a little because she hasn’t much use 
rm re 


itroduced me to M1 [Latisse, 





ho reclined in a wheel chair beside 





‘ ; 
the table. She glanced at me search- 
igly out of anxious blue eyes, and | 


iw she was thinking of me in regard 


to Elise. The hollows in her checks, 
and the wrinkles kept her from looking 
lov 


well, but I saw that she must be a 


able lady to her family. I paid her as 


much respectful attention during the 
meal as I found possible, but all the 
while my thoughts were in a tumult. 
lise was glorious as a hostess and 
nurse for her mother, and I could not 
help watching her avidly. Then the 
bitter memories of Morris kept com- 


Withal 
I was happy when the meal was over. 
| fitted my partner, 


ing to mind ‘again and again. 


1" ’ . . 
use s description 


fv 


and a lump of angry desire kept rising 


throat whenever I thought ot 


to my\ 


what finding him might mean to me. 


\iter luncheon was over [lise asked 
ine to wheel Mrs. Latisse to the music 
room There [lise seated herself at 
the piano and to her own ac 





companiment for half an hour. There 


melody for 


always has been magic in 
or opera I care little or nothing, 
the 


Va 


! 
ne, i 


those of 


excep few parts in 


ety where melody breaks 





the lighter . 
through untrammeled. The songs Elise 
were to me, but from their 


nature I imagined they must have been 


sang 


new 


popular about the time | was born 


they were ballads, and were innocent of 


During the singing 


ains. 








any jazz sti 

Mrs. Latisse closed her eyes, and then 
I knew why she had looked at me so 
sharply at first. Each man who visited 
lise must have represented a chance 
for the greatest loss in the world to the 
de old lady [ mentally promised 
that me to the beg , of the 
long straight road th ld 
Tak pains t have her n ier know 
he would be gaining a son instead of 
losing laughte1 

During the music I noticed Ch: 

wandering about uneasily in the hall 


\t first | attributed this merely to 11 


nervous state in which I had seen hin 
last, but finally I began to watch hin 
closely It soon became apparent tha 
my presence bothered him for | 


glanced in about every five minutes to 


c 


find out if I had gone. Then [ heare 
wood rattle against the porcelain can 
rack, and I was alert in an inst 


When a second later I heard the fron 


door close softly, | rose and made my 
adieus speedily 

In the hall I had a view of the street 
windoy 
wraps \ taxi 


I had 
stood at the 


| 1 
Was dol my 


the 
driven out to the gam 


trom a as ning 
similar to one 11 


which 
bling ciub, curb. Charl 
was speaking to some one whose fac: 


I could not see, but from the size of the 








man my heart jumped violently. Then 
Charles gave him the snake cane, and 
glanced back at the house. In that in 
stant I saw the other’s face. It wa 
Maurice Morris! 


CHAPTER XII] 


LATISSE “GOES W1 


[N that second I knew what it means 
\ll the pain and shame 


that man had caused me rose in one 


10 sce red. 


insufferable gust of anger. Jerking 
my automatic from my pocket, heed 
less of the fact that Elise was beside 
me, I ran to the doorway. Murder was 
in my heart, and had I reached Morris 
[ do not believe I even should have 
cried to him to surrender. I have called 
my desire the wish to murder, but there 
must be some other name for it If 
ever a man deserved to die it was he. 
Luck was with him this time, howevei 

Just as my fingers clutched the knob 
of the plate-glass storm door, I saw 
Charles Latisse climb into the car after 


Morris, and_ the 


one moment I had an almost irresisti 


machine start For 


ble impulse to throw open the door ane 
I | 


1 
i 
pepper away at the taxi, but this could 
not accomplish my purpose. I stopped 
with the door unopened and replaced 
the gun in my pocket 

“Who was he?’ 


my) side. The fact t 


’-Elise aske 


l quietly, 
tepping te 
1 pe 4 , ] oo 4 
she did not seem extraordinarily dis 
turbed startled me 
had fainted Oo! 

‘Th—the m-man I am after!” I an 
Morris 


ime does he use here?” 


more than if she 


scl eamed. 
1 “Vy ; 
swered Vlaurice 


Elise regarded me thoughtfully. “Tell 


| rask ‘ 


me first, \ 


vhy you are 


she said, ‘“‘just 
looking for him [ am 
not entirely certain that ] 


should help 
The absconding president of the 
\venue Trust and Savings 
Bank!” |] said bitterly 


is Charles mixed up with him?” 
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I hope 


She paled. “I don’t know. 


not at all \re you telling me the 
truth, Mr. Trask?” 

I am | swered shortly I’ve 
told \ » J ich ¢ the truth il | 
am entir¢ 1 your hand | have notl 
ing a¢ our | ier that I | \ 
Of, Di e 7 l W ¢ 1} \ 
in tl orld Phe ret hold of 
Mi he be < \ 1 | ( Ch les 

“S I thought wl 1 i tirs I him 
she s | | rin | Phe i 


he looked at me made me distrust him 


Ele gave the name of Hosmer Burton. 
las called on you, t] 


1 


enr’ J 


asked, mentally jotting down the new 





, When he asked for 
this evening or this afternoon I told 
rement al 


| had made an enga 
The thought of the mysterious dange1 
Charles had 


strongly to me just then. “Keep away 


re ] + “4 
mentioned occurred 


from him!” T urged. “I don’t know 








how soon I can trap him, but if he is 
here in the meantit don’t admit him. 
P 1 1 ‘ 

u { 1 the grou ( | onal el 
sion, preyviou el 1 nyth 
onl do . lle ou iT ‘ be ilone 
- hin And Fi T he ted 
“VO l ) tell les ibo tn 1] 
vou? 

. 11 , ' q 

Sne he u r hand » meé 1 
faced me honestl ‘T will not tell any 
one | cl You Nn \ trust 

, , ' 
m Che ( ibout you, M 
Trask, tl os & person to believe 
1 1 : 
y i \ c ~ ne civ) SO) 0) 
not \ ] he thd e ey 
] | 1 ind \ eq me ¥ od 
1 } 
by a fled e stall 
1 1 a: ] 
ria a8 WW a ittie more 
, . 
quickly I neve hould have let het 
‘ ‘ 
¢ me to | ad detected the ugges- 
tion of a twinkle in her eye is she 
spoke Howeve1 hat w ] le the 

I 
+ 4 r ] T 
teri Musiness th Oontronted me 1 
laf — 1 Wf that > 
lel pron n nvself that on the next 


occasion | saw Elise I should gain her 





es 





vad a 


perenne 
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consent to 


marry me. Meanwhile I 
must find ‘J. M.” 

I wasted no time getting downtown 
to the Mitsui 


door of my suite. 


hotel. met me at the 
“We just want you,” 
he said, as he closed the door. ‘“* gi 
M.’ he in there,” and Mitsui waved his 
hand at the closed door of the living 
room, “He been waiting half an hour.”’ 
Throwing off my wraps I entered the 


M.”’"—as 


room designated. i | 
to call him—was 


seemed 


smoking a cigar. 


every 
one there, 
Hie was lounging in 
a wicker chair, with his long legs 
couched on the edge of the table, and 
instantly ] Because 


he had become 


entered he arose. 
so interesting to me | 
noted that he seemed sterner than on 
the one former occasion | had seen him. 
He wore a suit of blue serge, untailored 
at the 

; 


tie. On first glance one would see that 


waist, high collar, and blue bow 





he had a long, homely neck, o1 part 


hidden by his stand-up collar. \fter 


a second’s nearness only the 
set of his broad but curiously 
chin would be remen bered. 





far from handsome as a man, yet t 
‘eived of him 


uperior for whom 


first impression I had re 


that of his being a 


one might be glad to work—was 
strengthened before he uttered a word 
Tell me all about it, Trask,” he 


asked, seating himself quietly and wavy 


ing me to a chair. “I have the ends 
pretty well in hand now, but I would 
like to hear your report.” 

“Well,” I began, rather at a loss con 
cerning the part of my adventures 
which would interest him, “IT have been 


trying to earn my money, and if losing 


several thousand dollars is yout idea 
of that still, I have succeeded.” 
His eyes smiled, though his broad 


mouth kept its firm line. “Yes, that 
part of it was understood,” he replied. 


“Now that | 


know nothing, and tell me every detail 


just take for granted 


from beginning to end 
[ did so. starting with Mitsui and 


Hoffman, and the early adventures in 
piker gambling. As I talked, I noted 
a peculiar dullness creeping into his 
blue and I stopped, thinking | 
was losing his attention. 


cycs, 


“Go on,” he remarked instantly 
“You were saying that you met this 
Latisse at the Carlton Chess Club.” 

I continued the story, and as I eame 
to the part where had told me 


of the friend of her brother’s who had 


I lise 


disappeared, a grim expression came to 

his face. 
“Yes, she 

he put in. 
The name 


meant Grover Bankart,” 
was unknown to me, so | 
went on as if he had _ not 


Every detail I related except my 


spoken 
first 
Elise 
This | 


hear about. 


taking of partially into my con 
thought he might as 
When I related 
with Mitsui at 
dullness be 


fidence. 
well not 
m5 uncanny experience 


the gambling house, the 


came even greater in my employer's 
eyes. I saw that it meant concentra 
ti 

Phe devil!” I I told 
of the shriek in 1e\ 





‘But he is out there now!” 
tested. 

“Oh, Mitsui, yes. This one 
you met at the Carlton, and then agai 
at the Casque and Gauntlet, was 
Taku, Mitsui’s brother, one of my 


men. 


He was along always to keep in 
touch with you and to help, if help be 
came iv 

A great light began to dawn upon me 
I had at times been suspicious of th 


necessary. 


whole crew with whom | was working 


at least until I had connected up 
Morris with Latisse. No man could 
get the benefit of a doubt with me who 


Morris 
Mit 


sui had seemed untrustworthy, bobbing 


even spoke civilly to Maurice 


—or whatever he called himself. 


up as he did at unexpected place: 
had suspected even the artist Hoffma: 


of sinister designs, but now with “] 
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M.” himself directing affairs and Mitsui 
sufficiently explained, I knew that I was 
on the right side. 


“T called that house the 


Casque and 
“That is the main 


ascertain, but | 


gam 
continued. 
I had to 


iin enough 


Gauntlet,” he 
which 
] 


fact 


think it is ] 


now. The number of the taxi you took 
is plaeed against them. They keep thei 
own taxi service, you know. Beside 


[ had an aviator flying over the vicinity 
of the road house each of the ni 
you went 


the precise 


Each time, at 
lights Of a Cal 
were observed approaching and vanish 
ing there.”’ 


out there. 
hour, the 


“So it is kind of road house, 


or automobile tavern 2?” 
“Ves. 


nificantly. 


some 


on the surface,” 
“You h ve 


below the 


he replied sig 


little of 


seen a 
what it is level of the 
ground.” 


I bethought myself of the graphs 


which | had made, and drew them from 
my pocket aa M.” was agi 


eeably sur 


prised at my foresight and 
lated 


map oft 


congratu 


me le thereupon obtained 


Chicago from the encyclozedi 


and laid out 


dictionary in the 
ml\ penciled 1 reerinat ons 
“They d 


marked, 


thereupon 


the map, “but both go to the immediate 
and G 


hing touch,” 


vicinity of the Ca 
Pue 


he added grimly; ‘“‘except— 


sque iuntlet | 


that puts on the finis 


He stopped. I did not speak, for | 
thought he would elucidate. “You are 
a man of rare sense and ability, Mr 
Trask. Because I want you to aid me 
through to the finish in this horrible 
affair, I shall tell you more than I have 
told any other living being with the ¢ 


ception of my 
whom you have met 
“Nitsui 


fy » have ld me 
timan Nave told me 


‘J. M.’” he 


for Jeffrey Masters, 


1 
that you know me only as 


“That stands 


said. 


r ‘Jigger’ Masters friends.” 


tO my 
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His blue eyes flashed with a genuine- 
ness of feeling 


“Right-o!”’ | answered 

“IT am an investigator, as doubtless 
you have guessed Until last June I 
Was working for the government on 
var problems. Then this case came up. 
It is not necessary r me to elaborate, 
but I may s that long before I was 
assigned to work on it | had become 


interested from a purely professional 
fi * 
oint. This Middle West 


] ¥ ‘ 
has staged in a few month 


view] 


terious disa 


men in , or their 


nent 


sons, too than the history of crime 





records in any other given \ Chen 

one of the assistant secretaries of one 

of our busiest d irtmet it Washing 
| 

os Peg ie wees 

ton dadisapp¢ area’ ou ere ihe circum 


stances baffled every one, but I saw the 





connection betwe t] cular in 
stance and the seri f me that had 
been committed against private citi 
zens.” 

Chis (irOvel sanKart Va one 
the victims, y 1 inquired 

Ma ters cau ht his bre th shar] ly 

Not exact] e answered in odd 
tone ba ny re ns for 
wis! o tc d i ¢ 

} Ink ] 

“I mean Taste tinued eve 
‘that (a vel a \ one ¢ the t ) 
geniuses—or devils, if you prefer tl 
term—whc i resp for the 
Casque ind Gauntle | I ve years 
Nf have heen | y } } tor va 
ous pieces of all « r the ntry 
Never be re h e dared 1g Job 
as thi NO and M ers stretched 
out | long finger nd 1en slowly 
clenched his fist “T’'ve got hin 

\nd his confed suggested 
wondering if by ul ice Me 
col I lin ed up vith Bat kart 

\ grim smile came to Master’s lips 


“Hoffman has accused me more than 
once of being too fond of poetic jus 


tice,” he said. “In your mixing with 
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When the Winner Lost 


that cheap come-on, Latisse, have you 
met any of his friends 
feel the colo: 
cheeks. ‘‘Morris!’’ I cried. 
knew I would recognize him!” 
Masters “Just too late | 


I could leaving my 


“Then you 


nodded. 


found out that Morris was one of the 
pair I had been looking for so long. 
Your bank went under, and Morris 


came out here with his spoils and aided 
Bankart in 
Gauntlet, buying the road house 
Of course I didn't 
\When_ finally 

found 
man to 


starting the Casque and 
from 
the former owners. 
know that at the time. 
| got to work on this case, and 


it necessary to secure a young 


play the part of Selwyn Trask, I tried 
out several without success Then the 
notion occurred of winning your co 


sent a detective [cast to 


Just 


operation. | 


size then you were free 


you up 
to leave New York, and you came on 


to Chicago on a wild hunt for Morris 

I blushed. “Then I didn’t fool hi 
when I changed my name!” 

Masters grinned. “No. If you were 
going to stick with me in th uUSINE 
| would have to give you a little in 
struction in disguises and methods of 
lo 1g troublesome people My detec 
tive simply changed his identity, toc 
and shadowed Selwyn Trask 

“The reason I didn’t tell you more 


about the job at first was because | was 
afraid you might act too rashly 
‘You were right,” I admitted. “J 


never could have contained my ange: 
if | had known Morris was connected 
that Then | 


my meetings with Elise, and the 


with club.” told him of 


queer 


attempt Charles had made to marry 
us off. In the same connection I men 
tioned the fact that Morris also had 


been to see the girl, though I did not 


know positively that the warning 
Charles had given had the remotest 
bearing upon Morris in any way 
Masters’ forehead wrinkled a 
knew about some of that. of course 
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“Though you didn’t 
one or two of my men were 
near you constantly, except when you 
were at the Taku was the only 
one beside yourself who got in there, 


he answered. 


know it, 


club. 


and we did not dare to follow your 
car. It would probably have meant 
your death before we could get any 


thing tangible on the gang. In respect 
to that queer notion of Charles Latisse, 
I’m afraid I can’t shed any light just 
yet, though. I wouldn’t wonder, 
though He stopped short, as a 
thumping, as of a heavy body being 
dragged along, sounded from the hall 
way outside our suite. 

I went to the door and flung it open. 
Charles Armand Latisse stood in the 
leaning against the jamb as if 
The saw his 
something terrible 
Never 


sinister 


doorway, 


ror support. 
face | 
wrong with him 

| of the 


ineradicably, it now 


second | 
knew vas 
handsome, 

emotion: 


1 
nly HECAUISE 


that had lined it 


horrible, grotesque | His beady 

o 4 ‘ an 1 

eyes seemed to protrude from a mas! 
of sickly white, and the constant flick 


ing of the lids only accentuated the im 


pression that he could be only on the 


had had the 


point of collapse. I never 

lightest sympathy for him, even when 
he was concerned for his sister’s safety 

because [ always had felt that by se 


ering 


he would have made her life much more 


his relations with the club entirely 


pleasant—and_ safe Now I reached 
forward and led 


[f this 
should prove to be nothing but a snare 
IT thought that the three of us 
handle him without difficulty ; his looks 


the arm, 
in the anteroom, 


took him by 
him to a chain 


could 


however, denied this possibility. 

eats muttered quickly 
breathing in deep gusts like a victim 
“Didn’t figure it well 
much time, so let talk.’ 
His head fell forward on the desk, but 
effort he 
continued : 


Lo, Trask,” he 


of alcoholism 


Haven't me 


turned his face to 
“T’m done 
than if 


with an 


ward me and 


Chey got me, which is worse 
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the police— Oh, Trask, it’s hor 


ribleg —_ . m 
“What’s the matter with you, man? 
I demanded. “You look sick, very sick 


Can’t I do something ¢ 


“Sick?” he retorted faintly, a grisly 
grin wreathing his pallid lips. “Yes, 
I am sick—poison. I have about five 


minutes 
| started to my feet. “I'll get a d 

tor!" 
“No!” 


1 hasis. 


i 


maybe 


he protested with feeble em- 
“T took it; to die. P 


; nNeant 
| Ti n't 


aper 


in coat pocket says so. Worry. 


let me talk. Oh!” <A spasm of pam 
shut off words for an instant. I was 


torn between the feeling of necessity 
and 


him he 


for doing something for the man, 


the kne wledge that if I left 


would die before help could come, and 
his message would then be lost. 
“Had to die,” he groaned, mouthing 
] 


y. \nother 


sion racked him, and I began to fear 
1 


his words terribl convul 


that I would not hear what he had to 


d sclose. \ econd or two later he 


quieted a little, though. ‘‘They’ve got 
he went on, his voice growing 


“They The club, you mean?” [ de 
manded. “Who?” 

Hosmer—burton and—and 
Hlis voice stopped as a spasm of pain 
ume 

‘Who has he got?” I demanded in 
louder tone, as he seemed to be sink 
My heart was thumping a wild 


Elise !’’ he tiled. “Only one who 
ared anything—she loved me and 
clutched his wrist. ‘Tell me about 


shouted, not even inter 


ed in knowing whether any one over 
li¢ 
‘Burton,’ he gasped, writhing in 


she 
He 
me on the spikes 


said he’d 


She 


see him at all. 


pain, “Burton wanted het 
wouldn't marry—or 
said he'd put 


ve her over He 


didn’t oi 
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take her to the club. I loved Elise, and 
would have shot her first, but——-” His 
voice petered out, and his face began to 


assume a bluish hue. 


“What happened ?” I cried, beside 
myself 

It was ten seconds before he could 
answer “While I rode with him he 


knocked me on the head and tied me. 


Then—then he took Elise. I tried to 
save her, but—Burton -” Flecked 
foam interrupted his speech. I shook 
him savagely, but life had fled. 


could be 
1 


Ke 


The second I that he 


of no more use, I threw him aside li 


SsaW 


an empty sack. I hated and detested 


Charles Latisse at that moment 
that I had thought it possible to 
or dete Through his 
had succeeded in 


only 


more 
hate 
t any one. devil 
ish machinations he 
getting his sister—the woman in 
the whole 
clutches of 
at the Casque and 
Morris, of all men in 


Was he to rob me a 


could not bear the 


world for m«¢ into the 
that cold-blooded 


Gauntlet ! 


monster 


secon 


time of Elise? | ld t | 
thought Had I been alone I must 
have gone raving mad \ film of red 
danced before my eyes and my fists 
clenched in a sudden eestacy of horrot 
and anget rl second | shed that 
my old “circus” was within wirele 
signal distan e; however Coe ld rO 
there and get her away from that gang, 
alone if necessary! Of a sudden I 


that the blood was running 


eeth had bitten 


noticed 
from my lips where my 


throug! 


I heard it all said a quiet voice 
I le m “Did you care for this 
man’s sister?” It was Masters, and 
witl Im perstasiveness he led me 
back into the living roon 

Vest’ | admit ed bitterly et love 


her! Oh, how I wish that beast of 


brother had lived ten seconds longet 
so he could have told me more about 
it ! Does Morris intend to 


“T think I could tell you,” broke in 




















ere 


oe 





Masters, seizing me by 


and looking down solemnly 
“but I would prefer that you put 
your mind until to-night. I 


eyes ; 
this out of 
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ide “Vell . P . ri ¢ ao 
shoulders, ‘Vell, [ want ou to go there to 


the 
night and win! It does not matter how 


Throw 


if fortune does not favor 


into my 


you do it your gentlemanly 


1 74 
scruples ide 
I 











need your help.” you. Cheat! The main thing its 
“To-night?” I echoed in consterna win.’ 
tion, “surely you don’t think I am go ‘T shall de ny best.” 
ing to wait until then, when ise is rhe ind his tone grew quiete 
in their hands ?” still, but ominous, “you will keep clo 
‘I am going to ask you to do so,” he watch of the time. \t ten minutes past 
returned quietly. “I think [I can sive twelve you are to be many thousand 
you my word that she will not be dollars ahead, 1f p ible, and are 
harmed before then.” leave on the dot. While you are 
“But how? Why? How in vou ing through th el I shall raid 
know?” The words raced out in a_ place!’ 
flood. Che memory of the shriek came t 
“Vou must remember,” he answered mind, but I resolutely put it aside. “Y« 
with the same calmness that I hay on one condition,” I replied 
been working on this case a long I it 
While you have been opel os «lk Chat vo k imme itely | F 
after door for me I have bee ra [Lat ¢ one | 
ing the full comprehensi the | [ have s expect 
I could go out there n and prol | to ! 
capture the gang with all the | 
itus. There is so much to prove, how Peis , 
‘pee CRAFTER 21% 
ever, that: it is simply necessary that 
get them red-handed. I must be abl N CHAMB od 
to show just how they have made away W!! \T ere probabl ie | } 
with their victims.” hours of w life occu d ‘ 
‘How can I help in that?” My voice tweet e o’clock that aftern 
was shaky, for I knew that my onl the time of my appt intment with 
real chance for rescuing Elise waited Casque and Gauntlet car in the « 
on this man’s pleasure: but the wait ning. Waiting is bad enough under an 
seemed impossible. ircumstances, but for enn 
His expression grew grimmet “T utes of that time was t Thougl 
empl ed you to life,”’ he re it was true that alone 1 
marked. pect to render FE] iny real assistan 
‘Yes. and I’m ready!” I declared. at the Casque and Gauntlet, I felt 
“Out with it! What do you want?” ardly even in delaying a m«¢ 
I want you,” he said sl ly d with an ibhorrence Morris | 
emphasis, “to do just what Ba Taku this feeling \t \ | 
d unknowinely ! mie ht be ng 
tared at him blank! I vord tl he did 
magine what he meant | te fall het 
“The baron,” he hued oO { ( the ( t ! 
much of a gambler to be utious | Mas himse ft she te 
follow the inst 1S vel » him mich ‘ Hr 
He won money ind you heard the 1 1d 1 evel best ‘ 
shriek in the tunnel!’ n n 
: Yes.’ 1 \ | rbl ) " 
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tures in the company of Masters, and 


the moral of each was the same, namely 
that Jigger Masters invariably was 
right; that in following his advice I 


was doing the best that could possibly 
be aecomplished. 
time that intervened; in spite of myself 
I could not follow 
narrative. When 


I was out of the door of the hote! and 


much of Hoffman’ 
eight o'clock struck 
heading 

Che Casque and Gauntlet taxi was on 
the dot, and | 
the same weavings and 
on the 
matter 
help one slight 


for my appointment 

was whirled away with 
mummery as 
This did not 
that I could not 
shudder of dread at 
afte all, Masters 
had mistaken the place. I put this out 


first occasions. 


now, € xcept 


what might ensue if, 


of mind immediately, as it could do me 


no good to think of such things. IT was 


strung to a high enough pitch, anyway 


The proceedings in the elevator and 


tunnel were the same as on the pre 
vious occasions. 
‘ive minutes later IT was seated at 


one of the tables inside, with five hun 


dred dollars’ worth of chips before me, 
never had gambled be 
hicl 


mto which 


gambling as I 
fore in my life. The game 

I went first was straight poker. I chose 
the card game with 


it because it was 


t 


the highest stakes of the evening. |] 


played carefully, yet with a despera 
tion that meant I should win, given an 
even break in the luck. 

That even break did not come to me 
at the straight poker table In one 
hour, 
never had 


in spite of a little cheating I 
learned many tricks with 
cards, the Charlemagne pass to recover 
a cut and dealing from the bottom be- 
ing the only means at my disposal—I 
This 


a thousand, for I meant to 


had to buy another stack of chips. 
time I got 
have all of the advantage that the “press 


of money” is supposed to give one at 
gambling. 


There 


bucked the game, for my time was none 


was no use. Right along | 





I will pass ovel the 


I could get were 
hands that took second prize each time. 


” long, but the best 


[ do not believe that I won a single 
hand on that thousand dollars’ worth 
of chips Once I deliberately dealt 
myself three aces, maneuvering the 
a d ) irefully for this coup. 
What was 1 surprise and disgust to 
have this beaten after the draw by a 


measly straight! I could not have pre 
time my 


more money 


vented it anyway, but this 


cheating merely had lost 
for me. 
I left the table 


broke flat on my 
T 


a hand or two later, 
original two invest 
ments. 
five hundred left of the ten thousand 


\ roulette wheel 


now had just eight thousand 


T had brought along. 


was running in a corner. I made for 
this, and played it for two thousand 
more without a win. I was getting 


frantic; my watch showed the time to 
Under the cir 
might have had the luck 


be quarter of twelve. 
cumstances | 
of the little shrimp who stood at my 
In half an hour I saw him take 
thirty thousand dollars 
feeling fatalism | 


fifteen hun 


elbow. 
away nearly 
With a 


placed a single wager of 


close to 


dred on the number 36. If I won this 
would give me a return of fifty-four 
thousand dollars, which I knew would 
With a tug i ) 
the little ivory ball 


ie sufficient. ging in my 


throat | 


perambulate the 


watched 
wheel and waver, 


11 


finally falling into 9, on which the lucky 


shrimp at my side had a fifty dollar 
wager ! 

\gainst every bet that was placed on 
a number at the table the odds were 37 
to I, a single zero paying the score of 
the attendant for running the contriy 


ance fo. the mem! cr : co! venience. | 


saw that I could not hope for better 
chances to win heavily at any other part 
of the establishment, so I divided my 
remaining money into five piles of one 
thousand each. 

One after another I bet these, choos- 


ing each time the number 36, but my 
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The last time the ball 
but stopped at 
flood of 


self-reproach swept over me. 1 had 
heen instructed to win and | had failed! 
winning a good sized sum here 
had hung most of ou 
for I could not 


jinx was rampant. 
almost fell into my slot, 
+ | ' \ 


35, and I was penniless 


(dn my 
evening 

‘es tor Success, 

ld be Lol 


imagine any reason there would 


; —_ 4 | 
now whell 1 


hoosing me as. victim 


As 1 looked 


oehtened 


1 
ie tunnel. 





two minutes past 
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through the corridor which passed the 
more of the red masked 


uld not 


booths two 

g ame. I c escape, SO 
{ hid back of the partition. \When they 
let them have it with 
fhe reports 


heures 


got opposite me | 


my captured gun 

sounded terribly | sud, and, in addition, 

one ot the wou ded attend ints 

screamed as he wa hit. 1 knew the 
1 


| be aroused now. 


t choose my Mannet ol go 


ing Down the corridor lay the only 
possibil t\ | dashed this way. Twenty 
feet farther | I came to a Jouble iron 
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cern was to find Elise, but how to begin 
this hunt I had not the slightest idea, 
and I knew 
the raid 
dor ended in three doors. 


that in a few seconds now 
The corri 


I chose the 


would commence. 


one to the left. 

A peculiar sight met my eyes. [or 
a second | did not understand, and then 
the horror of the sight became partially 
brain. Before me was a 


clear to my 


rectangular chamber, perhaps _ thirty 
feet in length. It 
which suggested the tunnel to me in 
stantly. 
ter, stood a flat table perhaps twenty 
by four feet in dimensions. The top 
of this table was studded with up 
turned half-foot in 


length and sharpened to a_ poiniard 


had a steel roof, 


Directly beneath, in the cen 


spikes, each a 
point! 

Three men waited beside this 
eyes upturned. One held a_ butcher’s 
cleaver similar to the weapon that had 


table, 


been brandished in the hall above by 
the maniac who had been killed. The 


others held revolvers carelessly in their 


hands. The reason why I had not been 

noted, evidently, was that all were ex 

pecting something to happen above; this 

had drawn their whole attention. This 

must have been what Charles Latisse 

had meant when he spoke of Burton’s 
ach 


threat to “put him on the spikes 
I did not wait to reason it out, though 
the 


blazed away. Be 


the explanation must be 
acme of horror, but 
fore a single shot from them reached 
ine I had three. | 
tossed my guns, empty, to 


I knew 


accounted for all 
now nearly 
the floor, and reached for the two which 
had been dropped by my 
\t that a heavy body hit me 
from behind, and hairy 
about my throat. IT crumpled to the 
floor, but in doing so | seized one of 


opponents. 
second 


arms twined 


the guns. As my opponent landed on 
top of me I shot up under my left 
armpit, and he grunted. Another bul- 
let and he fell off. 


alone in ! 


I was the chamber! I 
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looked about me, and to my surprise 
what seemed to be an open fur- 
nace at the far The door 
ajar, and the fourth man who had at- 


I saw 
end. was 
tacked me evidently had been stoking. 

Thoroughly out of breath, I leaned 


second to get my 


the wall a b 
\ curious notion assailed me 
as [ looked up. What could 


spikes and that cleaver be for except 


against 
wind, 


those 


for some expected victim who should 
fall through the roof? I shuddered, 
but picked up two of the corpses from 
them on the 
much 


the floor, and dropped 
spikes. At least I could do so 
for the chap who might inherit the fate 
which I had attempted to win. 

Just as I was turning to leave the 
chamber a sudden clank and jar made 
me turn, in time to see a_black-cas- 
figure hurtle down through a 
gap in the ceiling. As he fell he let 
out one wild yell, which turned to a 
ludicrous grunt as he landed upon the 


S< cke d 


corpses. One glance told me it was 
the litt 
upstairs, 
him 
elsewhere. 


e shrimp who had been so lucky 
but | 
I had more pressing busi- 


did not wait to speak 
with 
ness 

The second of the heavy doors was 
slightly open as I came into the corri- 


dor. Jazz music in deafening bray 


came out. I peered in, to see what re- 


sembled a ballroom, with a dozen 


couples swaying to the snoring of the 
saxaphones and strumming of the ket- 
tles! In a second | knew these must 
be the attendants of the place. 
one of the men looked to be an out-and 


most 


Every 


out thug, while the women were 
the 
I chanced detection, 


in the number. 


all of stamp one meets so easily. 
and made out that 
Elise was not 

Just as I was about to try the knob 
of the third door it opened slowly. Out 
of the aperture came an arm, holding 
an automatic revolver. One quick shot 
from my weapon smashed the hand, 
I kicked the door open. 


A man staggered back, cursing. 


and instantly 











I let him have two shots, and he 


dropped. The room was. brilliantly 
lighted, and as I stepped in, crouching, 
another of my opponents jumped up 
from a desk on the far side. It was 
he squat fiend I was seeking, Maurice 
Morris. He was armed, so | wasted 
no time in pulling the trigger. No ex 
Hastily I lifted the 
other gun and fired, but this 


plosion occurred ! 
was empty, 
‘Tarrant !” he yelled, recognizing me. 
He fired wildly, knocking the plaster 
from the y all a foot above my head 
Hurling my useless automati 
disconcert his next shot, I ran to hin 


Che bullet stung my thigh, but I knew 


in a rush o herce exu 1¢ that | 
had him! Before he could shoot 
Lk d knocked | ! nd \ ed 
the wrist until his gun dropped 
floor. Then, a e atte ed to 
me, I swung ivage U ' 
the weight of my body d all the hate 
of my months of hardsl behind 

The blow caught him fairly on 
point of the hin I had a twin xe 
pain in my hand, and I knew two fin 
gers were broken, but I did not care 
[ had felt the bones of his jaw breal 


under my fist, and he collapsed on 
) "ys . 


floor, blood gus g from his mouth 





\s he went I jumped on top of him, 
throttling him vengefully. 


It was not necessary. I found | 
head wabbling in my hands, and as | 
looked down into the gross features of 


the man who had robbed me, I knew 
that my blow had broken his necl 


Seizing his revolver in 


[ looked about for more assailan 
none were inside the office. [lise, how 
ever, was not in sight. I would 1 

look further. Back of Morr 

wa i door, lo ked i wa tO 1] 


1 


tient now to lool fo key, » I ki ed 


in 
The room into which I had 

my el f Was appa ently e | Ving « 

of a tiny underground apartment! N 
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one was there, so I hastily went on, 
back. The second I opened the door to 
the next chamber, however, my heart 
skipped a beat. Elise was lying on a 
leather couch beside the door. Het 


turned away, but I saw that 


lace wa 
a rope held her arms to the sides of 
the couch, and that another coil had 
about her ankles. 
‘Elise!’ I cried, running forward 
she faced me. “Mr. T 


yeen fastened 


lrask ! 


she cried. “Oh, have they got you, 


( deed!” I answered joyfully 
I’ve come to get you, little girl. Lis 
ten! Phe unds of many shots, fired 
] € re eC! ea he | u The pol 
ire id i 1 Ow With fingei 
ha ( 1 from eagerne I undid 
her | nd then leaned down t 
vard lips \n intoxication he 
1 i 1 h ids before he 
. 
1) | me! he cried with a 
vudde d « ided my embrace 
| | flooded with a wave 


gotten that I w: 


th blood nearly from head to 





4 V¢ ¢ 
foot N wonder he hid her eyes! 
al got ! tammered. 

She loc a t kk t me quizzically, 
vet | 1 ertain te de ne and then 
I iw her do something inexplicabl 
Vall ing to the washbowl of the room 
Sne la € 1 he lit ire ully drying 
the her handkerchif That 
tha ( t kissed me,” she explained : 
and h a little shiver, she wall 

irms and lifted he 
tnce to 1 
[—] Sel\ ! he said 
‘ d ’ \ } 
} | hed \ ou i] na 
to ir face first, though,” sh 
Ide | \ the first ferv 
( d 10) © is inute 
] ? ¢ f 1S y ¢ 
y S unsolved predica 
me 
“You c call me Kenneth Tarran 
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now, dear,” I said a little later. Then 
I told her the sordid story of how my 
father had died 
abroad, leaving his partnet 


during my_ service 
Morris, in 
charge of the bank, keeping my inter- 
est in trust until my return. I ex 


Morris had 


taking over two hundred thousand dol 


plained how absconded, 
lars of our depositors’ money with him 
This had wiped out every cent of the 
residue of my father’s estate and left 
me to carry a debt of honor amounting 
to thirty thousand more 

“That is why 
first,” I told her. 


I came to Chicag 
“T knew that Morris 
had come here. Now I can take my 
place Morris is dead, and 
though | don’t know how much of the 


money I can get back, at least I can 


again 


face the world all square 
“That is just splendid!” she an 
swered. “I'll be satisfied with just you. 
Did you do all this by yourself?” 
“No.” I laughed and told her how 
Masters had handled the cas« “He 
and the rest will be down any second 
come |] 
want to tell you about your brother.’ 


now,’ I said. “Before they 
“Charlie?” she cried, sitting straight, 

mixed emotions showing on her face 
ves.” 


his story ¢ 


I admitted sadly. I related 
as I could, paint 
ing him rather as a her¢ 
feited his life for his sister 


S decently 


who had for- 
than as 
the scoundrel he really was. Whether 
she believed much of this I could not 
tell, but tears gathered in the corners 
of her eyes. 

“Well,” she said in a choking voice, 
“IT knew it was coming to something 
like this.’ 

“Let us just try to forget his faults 
and remember that he did his best t 
help you at the last.” I suggested, and 
kissed het 

Just then Masters, Hoffman, and four 
or five others burst in, and I drew away 
from Elise. “Oh 


claimed my chief. in relief. 


there you are!” ex 


“T thought 





they'd done for you for sure, my boy. 
They got Mitsui.” 

“Killed him?” J cried with instant 
regret for my huge 


faithful valet. 
Yes. He got his hands on two of 
after re- 


Well 


them first, though—he was 
venge for his brother, you know 
Miss Latisse 
harmed.” He smiled 


seems not to have been 
“It’s all over 
now. You may take her home if you 
wish. I see you wouldn’t even give 
me the satisfaction of getting Bankart 
I rather expected you might want 
Morris.” 
“Bankart?” I echoed blankly. 
“Yes; he was the one you killed in 
the same room with Morris.” I was 
beginning to get embarrassed, for Hoff- 
man was regarding me with plain envy. 
“Didn’t think you had it in 
Trask,” he said finally. “My very best 
congratulations, and I'll have to admit 


you, 


that I’m not so anxious to try on the 
gloves with you now. Did you do that 
to Morris just with your fist?’ 
“Ves,” | admitted, and showed my 
two broken fingers 
Masters, 


trifle by 


however, helped matters a 
sending the others away. “TI 
wish to compliment you, Trask,” he 
said, walking to me and placing his 
shoulders “You wrote 
characters in that 


hands on my 
you! naine 1 big 
slaughter room! 
“T did have quite a fracas there,” I 
“Would you mind 
telling me about the whole thing now: 


acquiesced lamely 


I have been in the middle of it all night, 
but I must admit I am rather confused.’ 
Master laughed. “My 


dear chap, you know more about this 


“Tell you 


now than any live man in the world. I 
was just going to invite you to run 
along with me and tell me the story. 
The only point you do not understand, 
perhaps, that I know, is the purpose 
back of this whole grim establishment.” 

“Murder, I would guess,” I answered. 
The whole thing 
making 


“Yes, in a way 


gigantic scheme for 


Was a 














When the 


however. By their -blandish- 


money, 


ments they induced hundreds of the 








richest men in this section to enroll, 
The gambling was for big stakes al- 
ways, and always for cash. Then, 
when one member won a big sum of 
money he never came back. When he 
vi starting home, carrying his roll, 
the floor of the tunnel would drop from 
under him, and he would disappear 
forever. Because of the way in which 
they laid their plans, the police never 
E could solve the mysteries. \t least 
twenty imen have gone this way. One 
little big man—lI believe his name is 
Roswell K. Vye—president of the 
lan on Mutual Life, is out there in 
' the laug! chan er, Waiting to thank 
} you for e his life. His wrist is 
; broken, but 
‘I'd rather not meet him! | id 
; hastily ‘But, by the wav. while you 
are explaining tell me who the chap 
‘ v I captured up in the hotel room 
t that first day.” for the first time | 
noticed a certain giddiness from n 
VW ic ind Sat dc Wl 
M ers laughed ‘Oh, he was one 
of my m \We had to try you out 
; thoroughly fi of course, and he had 
; part of the job. You made him swear 
j off tackling any more of my candi 


ates 


“Then there was just one more thit 


ine ate aod 
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Winner Lost 


Why did not Mitsui come back to wake 
me that day?” 

“He was spied on and did not dare,” 
said Masters. “We had take the 
chance of your waking and doing the 


to 


right thing.” 
[ smiled. ‘‘Well, I’m glad I did wake 

up.” 

said Masters 

you are to be doubly congratu 

with you, 

token.” 


bowing to Elise, 


lated 


want to give vol 


thi 


\ while I’m 


this little 


OW, 


I 





1 
held out a folded check to me. ‘That's 
the thousand-odd dollars coming to you 
for your services. Because that is so 
mall, considering what you have done, 
I have directed one of my men to see 
to it that all the details of the bank 
nel e cleared up for you. We will 
ee it each a & - ry cent that Morri 
stole 1 you returned, and that 
each of the depositors receives a letter 
exp! r th hole situation from be 
g1 g to end 
hank God! exclaimed in relief, 
haking his hand: strenuously. 
\nd then there’s one last matter,” 
e id, eying Elise with an odd ex 
press ‘If ever you want a job at 
a thousand a month 
Elise put her arm through the crook 
of my elbow Not any more for my 


vou!” she said de 





; ee enti 
; FINGER-PRINT EXPERTS FOILED 
| EVY- JOHNSON is a colored gentleman who recently was sentenced in the 
: — men's night court of New York to a three-month term in the workhouse 
} \s a precaution and guide in the event of further falls from grace, the 
mag ite ordered the prisoner finger-p1 d .cecordingly Louis Gottlieb, one 
of tl expe in the dac vlographi ciel ele) \¢ nin harge 
i ‘Hold « our hand,” the expert ided 
' \i got none, boss Wa M h sol nde 
unination showed that he Pp ke the ut} 
Mr. Gottlieb was about Suge il ma oe prints instead wh 
i ought of looking downward fi [t hat he reali hat he 
up against a case where the finger-| te dentification was a failure, fo 
v the stumps of g@vo voden les ywwed beneath the ends of the prisoner 
ise 
; 
rs 
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forgery. 


6, Varick Vanardy 


This is the second of a series of stories prepared by Mr. Vanardy to demonstrate 
the exact methods employed by the distinct, but amalgamated, bureaus of municipal 
police departments in the detection ef crime and criminals. 


AN you beat it?” 
Judson Holbrook 
genially, with a_ half 
wrinkling his fine eyes as he 


James 
inquired 
smile 


leaned back in his chair and regarded 
his companion quizzically. 

The other, a lieutenant of police in 
citizen’s attire and wearing no outward 
and visible sign of his official status, 
replied, keeping his gaze steadily upon 
the slip of paper in his hand: 

“No, J can't; 


\t this remark Holbrook’s face ex 


4 might.” 


panded into a broader smile, and he 


responded, with just a faint touch of 


facetiousness : 
“To be sure, lieutenant, I might; but 
The thing 


is perfectly done; or it is near enough 


not so very much at that. 


to perfection to fool me. On the level, 
if I were on the 


stand and a letter were handed up to 


Dartmore, witness 
me bearing that signature, I’d hesitate 
a long time and study very carefully 
the contents of the letter itself, before 
I'd venture to deny its authorship.” 
lor the slip of paper which Lieuten- 
ant Dartmore was studying was a check ; 
a check which, by the process of evolu- 
tion, had become a voucher. It had 
been- through the bank, had 
stamped “Paid,” and had 
cluded among a score of others which 


been 
been in- 


Mr. Holbrook had received from the 
bookkeeper that day with his bank book, 
just balanced. 

“The man or the woman—one can 
never tell in these days—who wrote 
that signature at the bottom of that 
check, is a thirty-third degree master 
of the art, all right,’ Holbrook went on, 
after a short pause. 

The lieutenant did not reply. He 


bent forward, picked up the other 


twenty paid checks, cleared a space on 


the table in front of him, laid the 
forgery down within it, brought forth 
a powerful magnifying glass from a 


case in one of his pockets and began 
a careful and painstaking scrutiny of 
the forgery as compared with each of 
Finally he 
shuffled all of them together, snapped 
band them, and 
bunch into an envelope 


the accredited signatures. 


an elastic around 
slipped the 
which he stowed away in his pocket. 

Then he, too, leaned back in his chair, 
relaxing. He picked up and lighted 
the perfecto which Holbrook had given 
to him when he arrived, regarded the 
fired end of it a moment critically, and 
said : 

“ll take these checks with me—all 
of them—if you don’t mind. The 
skipper would likesto see them.” 


Holbrook nodded. 
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‘You said, when arrived,” Lieuten 
ant Dartmore 


‘that this sort of thing had 


ontinued in the same 


inet tone, 


, 
i 3 

gone far enough; that it was time that 
you took a hand in it yourself; that 
he Bankers’ \ssociation and its regu- 


larly employed lete live ag ney might 
be all right, but it was time for the 
words to that 


which 


police to get busy—or 
effect, and more of it. All of 
means, as I take it, that this particular 
‘ 


forgery is not the first of its kind.” 


It’s the fifth,” Holbrook replied 
laconically. 


“Since when: 


one?” 

‘About a year ago. This one is the 
fifth within a year. And the bank is 
sore sore as blazes and it will be 


sorer than ever when I spring this one 
on them.” 

“The fifth, eh?” 
ing smoke rings 
the ceiling. “Well, one cannot blame 
the bank for that, if 
one—three 


Dartmore was blow- 


ind looking toward 


they’re all like this 
thousand simoleons. That 
is a goodly sum for a bank to lose 
because a false signature gets past its 
employees. It’s likely to cost the 
his position, Do you happen to have 
the other four? I would like to see 


them.’ 


No. The bank has them—or their 

agency. And none of them was as big 
: 

as this one. The first was for nine 


hundred, the second was 


paltry fifty, the third for ten, the fourth 


for a_ paltry 


for twenty-five hundred: and, now, this 


Dank 


one. And, say, Dartmore, the 





agreed my making a ¢ e in my 


signature ifter that one for twenty-five 
hundred, and this damned thing that 
you've just put into your pocket is a 
Now what do 


forgery of that change. 
you know about that?” 
“Why, I 
ordinary 

That the 
signatures must have 


standing pretty 


know what anybody of 


intelligence ought to know: 


person who forges your 


opportunities of 


close to your elbow; 


or is somebody to whom you sometimes 
talk rather confidentially ; or somebody 
to whom you are in the habit of writing 
letters which you sign with your ful 
name; or some person who belongs i1 
none of those categories but who pos 
sesses opportunities to see or hear on 
read the things you do or say or write. 
tightly com 


“Mmmm-m?’ with 


pressed lips. “I have thought of al 
that. 


been through the list a dozen 


Nothing doing, Dartmore. I’ve 
times O 


1 


more. No; the man or the woman wh«e 
did those forgeries——’ 


“Well?” the 


when Holbrook hesitated 


lieutenant s 


iggested 
‘Oh, I don’t know. J don’t—I can’? 
believe that it’s one of my acquaintances 
| think it is done by a plan 
That is 
why I took the initiative and telephones 


or friends. 
crook; a genius, if you will 


to headquarters instead of hiking to the 
bank. You see, I expect that I'll have 
to stand this loss myself; or, if | don’t 
I'll be asked te 


elsewhere 


withdraw my account 
You'd 


passed that signature yourself, would: 


and take it have 
your 

Lieutenant Dartmore raised his eyes 
slowly and fixed his gaze steadily upon 
the countenance of his companion as hi 


replied with deliberation: 


“Ne ! would not have passed that 
signature, Mr. Holbrook; not if I hae 
compared it with the others, as | .did 
just now, under a powerful glass. | 


might have done so 1 think I would 
have done it—with only a glance at 
bare-eyed, after the manner of paying 
tellers.” 

He left his chair, not unmindful of 
the gleam of satisfaction that shot fren 
Holbrook’s eyes and was 
quickly as it had appeared, nor of the 
Holbrook de 


gone a 


eagerness with which 
manded 

“Then you would not mind making 
that statement in my behalf at the bank 
would you?’ 


“Not at all 


You may tell them that 
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made it to you, and that I will repeat 
it at the bank, word for word, if they 
care to have me do so and will send for 
me. But you must remember all of it, 
Mr. Holbrook; and also the fact that 
paying tellers don’t have time or oppor- 
tunity to submit to microscopic 
xamination all of the signatures they 
Now, is it your wish that the 

bureau pursue this 


” 


honor. 


detective shall 


matter, or will you still leave it to— 
“Of course I watt you to take it up.” 
“Very good. I assume that you posi- 


tively have no suspicion, anywhere; 


but that you want the forger found 
and prosecu where the 


ax may fall.” 


Sure Say, just what do you mean 
by all that? 

Exactly what | said No more mn 
les 


Thirty minutes later the president of 
the ban! on which the to red chec k had 
been drawn, received Lieutenant Dart 
; 
gestured him 


calmly finished with a scrutiny of some 


more toward a_ seat, 


matters on. the de in front of him, 
ved backy ard in his chair 
and removed his © eglasses 


“Well, lieutenant, what can I do for 


and then sh 


you?” he inguired after a second swift 
glance at the officer’s card 


Dartmore took the twenty-one checks 


from the envelope where he had put 


them, placed them before President 


inswered 


Sandrew, and 

‘I would appreciate it very much in 
deed if you would summon one of your 
paving tellers, show him these canceled 


checks, and <¢ . him if, in < r presence, 


Cresson,” to the teller who appeared at 
that moment, “look these over. Pick 
out the phony one.” 

The teller slipped the checks through 
swiftly and 


his fingers accurately. 


Dartmore, watching narrowly, _ per- 
thought, at 


the slightest possible pause of hesita- 


ceived—or so_ he least 
tion as the teller passed the three-thou 
sand-dollar check ; but Cresson, without 
a perceptible hiatus, put down tl 

checks, and aid 


“There ] no forged check among 





(re ul sure the president as 
' 

sharply 

1e ‘ vit] q { ( nph i 
would t e my Oa ] same ma 
signed eve check in 1 | kage i 
il 1 kk ng my I l I I 
() | Ol i] i ] \ { t] 
tateme! put | will ind ] 1 

but the enant inter: | 
before the banl ¢ { uld re 
at the same time pro yr h ma 
fying glass and ext ! t te 
the teller, “if y ill examine the 
igain, Mr. Cress ough this glas 
| tn } \ yu W i I { ll O!1 A } t] 
difference It | laps, no 

Oh, I know there s a differenc« 
1 very slight one—in the enature 
one of the check : the one ror tl rce 


thousand. I saw it just now; I saw it 


the other day when it was returned to 


the bank. Dawson—one of our men 
ot ] ] ri } : 
Notice? 1 and tiie € Oo! 
4 
ro! el ) | if anticipate i 
1 1 , 
even nen ric ok would det 
are 
| } | |) 
rie qdoes i¢ j Tre ed 
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same man signed each one of the 
twenty-one checks in this package.” 
He dropped his hand upon it as he 
spoke. 

“[ suppose you are aware of what 
that statement implies, Cresson?” the 
banker interposed. 

“Perfectly, sir; as you are aware 
that it is not the first time I have made 
if, nor quite as strong and emphatic 
as I have made it to you in person. 
But”’—he turned again toward Dart- 
more—“I have worked in this bank 
ince I was a mere lad; I have won 
ome reputation here; | have made 
handwriting, and signatures particu 
larly, my life-study; I call myself an 
expert, and Mr. Sandrew has believed 
me to be one until this James Judson 
Hlolbrook business began. He more 
than half believes so yet, only he cannot 
conceive the possibility that a man— 
any man—will forge his own name.” 

tlow can a man forge his own 
name? If he writes it himself it is not 
‘gery, is itr’? the lieutenant asked 
It is if he denies it, if he repudiates 

if he compels a banking institution 
to stand the loss that it engenders and 
that is claimed.” 

It’s a pretty serious charge to make 
against a man, Cresson,” the president 
said solemnly. 

‘It’s no more serious, sir, than the 
one he makes against me, by impli 
I stand to lose my position and 
[ stand 


to lose my means of livelihood, my op 


cation. 
also my reputation as a teller. 


portunity to send my son to college and 
my daughter to—— But what’s the 
use gid 

Chere was a silence after that which 
asted a full minute, and which the 
lieutenant broke by addressing Cresson, 
and saying: 

“My name is Dartmore. I am a 
attached to the detective 
Helbrook reported this case 


heutenant 
bureau. 


to our office by telephone, and I was 


sent to see him. He told me that this 
check, which he claims is a forgery, is 
the fifth of its kind within a year. 
Wait a moment, please. You interest 
me—not particularly in your unqualified 
statement as taken by itself, but in 
your reasons for making that statement. 
I'd very much like—with Mr. San 
drew’s approval, of course—to call at 
your home this evening for a further 
discussion of the matter. What do you 
say? What do you say, Mr. Sandrew?” 

“It’s a delicate matter, lieutenant; a 
delicate matter. But I believe that I 
can trust to your discretion; I know 
that I can to Cresson’s.” 

“All right, lieutenant,” Cresson said, 
writing upon a pad from the desk. 
“There is my address. Come any time 
after eight. Is that all for the present, 
Mr. Sandrew ?” 

“Yes. ig 

“Shall you be wanting my resigna 
tion?” 

‘No, no! Vl) ask for it when | want 
before you go, 
Cresson,” “Holbrook 


told me that he had made changes in 


“Just a moment 


Dartmore said. 


his signature. | would like——’” 
“Iexcuse me for interrupting you, 
lieutenant, but there is nothing in that 
or me. I am just as 
Holbrook 


eries himself 


to help you 
thoroughly convinced that 
vrites those so-called forg 
as if | saw him do it. Nothing short 
of positive and unassailable proof could 
convince me that he did not sign every 
one of the five checks he has claimed 
were forgeries. It is possible that he 
does it when he’s drunk or doped or 
asleep; but I’d bet my soul that he 
writes them; and it would require pretty 
conclusive proof, too, to convince me 
that he does not know it.” He bowed 
and left the office. 

Dartmore had not resumed his seat. 
There was a ghost of a smile in his 
expression as he put on his hat and 
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remarked, with his eyes upon the 
banker’s face: 

‘I take it for granted that your 
regular agency has had this matter in 


hand since—well, since the first instance 
of 11 a 

“Of course.” 

“And 


has said, 


the light of what ¢ 
and of your own attitude in 
regard to it—that Mr. James 


and 


in resson 


Judson 


Holbrook’s goings comings h vc 


been more or less closely observed 


*NMimmm-m 


Rather more than 





less, I should say.” 

With no satisfactory conclusions or 
deductio1 

With n 

[here | ( ( the l 1 ile ques 
ion 

Ye \\ 1 | 

Ji what ll t 1 Om regard 
wm) | ] ) che 1K 

The bank, lieutenant, will politel 
request Mr. Holbre o take his 

T ] wh . 1 j 1] ] T } 
count elsewhere. YOU WHIT Nave to ve 
sat ed with that \ ive th he 

1 j 1 
bank, as an 11 ition ill not, now 
0) evel < nd l the 1 a) 1 the 
T¢ I ¥¢ It 1] Na tiiy iB) y id 
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The first, second, and 
third forgeries had occurred within a 


short 


was drawn. 


ot! 
eturned to Holbrook from the 


time one another; they had 


been 1 


bank with the same balanced account ; 
they, collectively, called for nine hun 
dred and SUX ty dollars he fourth one, 
for two thousand five hundred, had ap 
peared four months later; the fifth one 
howed up five months after the fourth 
one, All told they I nted to six 
thousand four hundred and tv dollars 
a f ly J ( od Lt] nd f il rdinary 
pe pa ea 
i I l ( 1¢ rive 
he 1 d: 
| ‘ 1 been 
I ble, tn tl t and 
( h oO I i i¢ ) Wal 
tra { Otll { on ( ( | on 
tne face oT the ¢ nd ind 
third had en : er 
nd ) is] re \'¢ The fiftl 
one {1 m4 one m N\A 
Dunlay ) had, 1 Pa | been 
turned in for coll “agO 
hotel where the el \ Wun 
lap, New Yo ( 
ind from hich | ( irted a 
duly, upon receipt « | 
Chet was a de on m of 
course; but if you who re l und 
take the experiment of ce ibing yo 
mo in lat | end ] lickly 
discover how inad ( desert 
tion ire ] ré de by 
trained expert ) and 
evel th } 1 
( S¢ f tl 
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ness 


vith the banker, and resson at 


ii ia ak ike lian ana 
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his home; after a call upon and a talk 
with the head of the agency which had 
charge of the affair for the bank; after 
the receipt of the information from 
“Carson W. Dun 


ap; after the usual preliminary trails 


PL 
I 


hicago in regard to 


ad been followed by headquarters— 
such trails for instance, as the d 


I 
] 
elving 
thoroughly into Holbrook’s past anc 
present, searching out his habitucs, his 
virtues and vices; all preliminary ques 
tions had been asked and answered, 
and the ‘‘record” contained a clear, con 
cise, ana consecutive story of facts— 
a consultation was held in the private 
office of the chief of the bureau 

Chose present included the inspector 
in charge, one other inspector, three 
operatives who were called in from 
various bu eaus because of their 
especial abilitie three othe operatives 
who had already covered the prelim- 
inaries, and Dartmore, who, by agree 
ment among them, was “in charge of 


the Holbrook case.” Each of them had 


studied the “record” for himself, 


Such a meeting at headquarters is 
called ‘fa council.” 
Mond: 


commissioner, 


the heads of all bureaus, but that is 


There is a regulat 
afternoon, in the 





one every 
[ attended by 


‘alled “The council,” and is a general 


¢ 


h is intended to deal with 





all of the complexities of the depart 
ment. 

Regarded from a purely professional 
Holbrook case had 


assuined exaggerated importance be 


standpoint — the 
cause a well-known and efficient agency 
was also engaged upon it. The inspec 
tor was on his mettle. The men who 
gathered around him were individually 
desirous that the department should put 
one over on the agency; that it should 
‘get there’’ first. 

It would require much more space 
than is available, to recount here the 
opinions, deductions, suggestions and 


theories that were offered at that con- 
sultation, although 


words were not 


v 
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wasted, nor was time lost. Each man 
had familiarized himself with the facts. 
No one present was specifically called 
upon for an opinion. There were mn 
formalities: each one mentioned a 
thought as it occurred to him, and yet 
there was never a confusion of ideas 
or a redundance of theories. very 
thing that was offered was received in 
silence, mentally weighed, noted down 
for future analysis or investigation. 
or discarded. 

Holbrook was a man of means; how 
much means, nobody knew; its source 
was unknown, and information con 
cerning it was unavailable. He lived 
well, was a spender, something of a 
sport, had carried his accounts at bank 
which refused less than five or ten 
unmat 

hotel, 


uptown 


thousand-dollar balances, wa 
ried, lived at a_ high-priced 
maintained an establishment 

which he made no effort to deny, was 
not in business, practiced no profession, 
played the Wall Street game to some 
extent but 
tbout forty years old, and good looking. 


never overplayed it, was 


He had been married and divorced by 
his wife, on statutory grounds, within 
the year; but that had happened before 
he was thirty—vyears ago. No reason 
had been uncovered to show why he 
should have resorted to the doubtful ex 
pedient of “forging” his own name for 
what were to him apparently trivial 
Cresson, the teller, during 


amounts, 
ihe personal talk with Dartmore, had 
been able to present no stronger argu 
ment than his own conviction on that 
point. 

The theory first advanced by Dart 
more, that the forgeries might have 
been done by a person with opportunity 
to see or hear or read the things that 
Holbrook did or said or wrote, had 
proven utterly unproductive. The 
woman in the uptown establishment, 
her servants, her associates, and Hol- 
brook’s acquaintances and familiars, 
had been, one by one, eliminated. 
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Club cronies, club clerks and attend- 
ants—anybody anywhere pos- 
sessed, or who obtain the 
opportunities cited by Dartmore, had 
The 
council was up against a blank wall, 
unless, after all, Holbrook had done the 
thing himself. 

You see, he had not been eliminated 
as a possibility ; and 


became 


who 
might 


been investigated and eliminated. 


as the consultation 
and more 
evident to the gathering that he would 
have to be taken further into account 


had 


continued it more 


For example, there been other 


forgeries of his name to checks on 


other banks in the city: but never more 


than one or two, at any one other bank 
een three 


There had | such happening 


at three different banks, in three con 
secutive years before his patronage of 
Sandrew’s | ink had begun two ea 

ago, but in each case a cha iwe of ena 





ture had avoided further 


the kind. The other forgeries gued 
against him. 
Bullard, one of the operatives, re 


marked dryly 


“Inspector, this doesn’t look to me 
so much like a case for a good detective, 


co] [f 
you'll shut that guy up in a room alone 


as it does for a strong-arm 
ree ten at 
[ll nail the 
the 
way 


with me for an hour or so, 
without 
let my 


The good old Tom Byrne 


forger for you opening 


door—if you'll have 


with him. 


me 


‘third degree’ will get his goat all right, 
and it’ 


get one of his kind.” 


s about the only thing that will 


g 
The inspector shook his head, al 
though he smiled : and me of the 
others smiled in sympathy It wa 
un that Bull: ird was not alone in hi 
opinion. Dartmore shook his head 
oberly. Bullard saw it 
“Speak your piece, Dart he said 
You’re the only one here who hasn’t 
peeped. You don’t think that he did 
it himself, eh? Oh, verra weel, then, 


who did 


“X,°  Dartmore replied, grinnin 
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but instantly, as he said it, his face 
sobered. The very absurdity of the 
utterance had brought with it a sug- 
gestion. 

“Who the umpty-um is X?” 
demanded. 


Bullard 


“Lieutenant Dartmore, said the 


inspector, “is a high-school graduate 
; 


and also something of a mathematician. 


[In algebra, he will tell you, X stands 
for the unknown quantity.’ 
“It is, eh?” Bullard replied, with a 


loud laugh. “Well, this case isn’t any 
friend Mr. 
Mr. H. is the 


opinion 


problem in algebra, and hi 


turn the trick. 


dream) 


eyed, and looked across the table at his 
chief. Then he got slowly to his feet 
is if he had somet g of importance 
t ind believed that he could 
expr hi If better standing 

Ins} t( | beg “when | gave 
that fool at er to Bullard’s question, 
| joshing ; joshing myself, perhaps 
more (] il ) 1\ ( ri But ny 

em abs d as it is, sugge ted 
something to me: it reminded me of a 
person who is. ref 1 to in the 
rece l, but wh h been entirely 
ignored in the in imation . refer 
to 1] ) rook ex V1Te 

He paused; but his comment was 
met by silence. He went on again: 

It is true that she has not been a 
known quantit if | may still use an 
algebraic te! n Holbrook’s affairs 
for twelve or fourteen years. It i 
true that she | not been thought of 
in ¢ é h this n er but 7 

Dart: ( sed if he ished 
ome | Is¢ Ip] € est of that 
expres l { pecto1 did 
50 

( [That's a pretty big 
‘but,’ Dartmore bu is she living, o1 
) lead Dit ha she mat 











fates 
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into your ‘see, hear, or read’ theory, or 
couldn’t she?” 
Calmly, in all seriousnes 
presumption, as if the question 
been devoid of that small sting of satire 


which the inspector had permitted to 

reep into them, Dartmore replied: 

“The presumption is that she is liv- 
still 


under 


ng—she is young; doubtless co1 


siderably forty. Also, the 


presumption would be that she /has 
n still in her 


1arried again—she was 
and probably an attractive 


woman when she divorced [lolbrook. 
As for the third part of vour question, 


twenties 


| 
Inspector, concerning what you call my 


see, hear, or read’ theorv: given the 
and the 


clever 


incentive, conviction that it 


could be done, a would 


woman 


method 


not be long in discovering a 
or an unscrupulous woman in accepting 
and acting upon such a suggestion from 
another person.” 


Nods_ of 


unanimous. 


approval were almost 


The other inspect re 
marked: 
“ht 4s 
One of the operatives inquired: 
“Did vou have 


Dartmore, 


worth investigation, anyhow.” 
anybody nN 
when you used the expres 
ion ‘acting upon the suggestion of 
another person?’ ” 

“Yes; J] had “Carson W 
New York, in mind.’ 
He has proved to be 


‘ 7 ] 1 , 
and a nceKy one, 


Dunlap, 


‘I thought so. 
an elusive person, 
with sand. He waited at that hotel in 
Chicago until the check for three 
thousand was collected.” 

“Which,” spoke up another operative, 
‘from a psychological standpoint, sup- 
ports Dartmore’s suggestion.” 

; 


There was a lifting of eye 
brows, a unanimous turning of eves 


one 


general 


toward the speaker, as if each 
present had said, “How?” 

“The psychology of it,’ came the 
reply to the unvoiced but general ques- 
tion, “is that the users of the forgery— 
three in 


doubtless two or 


there are 


the matter, if we accept Dart’s theory 
at all their 
ground signatures 
had thus fai 
| 


Vallis 


were rather sure of 
lirst, because the 
never been refused at the 
and this is the 

“1 


Dart’s theory will 


and, second 


important point: if 
hold water at all—the signature being 
the new one, and so nearly perfect, the 
bank would be unlikely to turn it down 
without first submitting it to Holbrook. 
[f. the theory is tenable, why then the 
psychology of it carries us still further 
and that the utterers felt 

confident that Holbrook would 
ignature if it were put 
that, if he 


suggests 
pretty 
not deny the 
squarely up to him; or 
should do so, they could induce him to 
withdraw his 
The whole thing is a bit far-fetched, | 


denial and stand for it 
know ; but, as Inspector Blank has said, 
it is worth investigation, anyhow.” 

The inspector in charge responded 
calmly and without hesitation : 

“Who will undertake to find Carson 
W. Dunlap for me?’ Then, 
awaiting a reply, he went on: “Go to it! 


without 


Open orders, 
rest of the 


“ach one in his own way. 
will for the 


day receive suggestions concerning the 


gentlemen. | 


locating of Mrs. X. and Mr. D. And, 
Bullard, if nothing comes of this, I tell 
ou quite frankly that I will be inclined 
to ent your suggestion about the 
fom Byrnes third degree and Mi a 
Dartmore lingered when the others 

ett the office. 
Vell his chief asked, with a quiz 


Mulligan, blower, 1s 
a cell downstairs in the tombs waiting 


mor 


the safe 
for the trial ‘line-up’ to-morrow 
ing, inspector. 

“THe is. I wish to goodness that we 
had something against for he’s 
dangerous man. But what the 

“That is just the point, sir.’ 

“What 1s °” 

“That we haven't a thing against him 
lately.” 

“What do 


him, 
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“TI want him, inspector; but I’ve got 
to have a pretty strong inducement to 
offer him if I him to 


advantage. 


am to use 


“T want you to frame something that 
will take James Judson Holbrook out 


for one night, 


of town and keep him 


out. And don’t forget that Red Mull 
san very rarely blows a safe, very 
arely uses the soup if he has time 
enough to work the safer method of 
doing the trick ‘by ear.’ Holbrook lives 


eS 
at the hotel. It will be simple enough 


‘an ‘fix’ the 


to get into oon you 
iotel people for that part of it. He has 
1 very substantialelooking safe in his 
edro 1} (ret me l'd | O examine 
e contents of th ite ind [| can do 
» I etl I u Ww only let me have 
\lulligan, and ( e me to tell 
him that he will e | n in future 
long as he ¢ ght, that we 
vont arrest him every time the dragne 
S th own ¢ To! ect 
“Mmmm-m! It isn’t a bad idea 
perhaps. The Holbrook case is four 


ven’t arrived 
What’s the 


or five weeks old and we hz 


yet. (40 on, 


spec tor 


bunched together like a broken picture 


‘I’ve got a lot of notions, in 


puzzle with one of the important pieces 


missing.” 
“Suppose you give me lit 


them. 


“All right. First, there is Holbrook 
reference to his former wife to the 
livorce suit—on the occasion of my 

st interview with him. Second, 
the is old Cresson onviction that 
lolbrook ‘forges’ his n checl 

re ( ( stence that 
org l ec] ( 1 m the 
! | he sood Oo i ¢ fron 
lidn’t take much st n that Phe 
| ould € @ \ aiken fron 
} ] book irtl ive got a 
otion th here mig! e photograpl 
nd let I vrittet ) tl yrook’s 
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Bullard and some of the others are 
right, and Holbrook is the guilty party, 
there is likely to be something inside | 
that safe to point to that fact. 
Sixth——” 

“That’s enough You can have 


Mulligan. When do you want him?” 
‘The quicker, the sooner, chief.” 
“Wait a minute. What 

Mmmm-m!” restoring his 


it? 
watch to his 
“Holbrook should be at 
for the 
“Hello! 


the wire, 


time is 
pocket his 


club right now.” He reached 
telephone and put in a call 
Get Mr. Holbrook on 


please.” 














Che inspector 11TeC witl the re 
ceiver at his ea Then he talked into 
it, asking a few short questions \fter 
a moment he replaced the instrument 
and turned again to Dartmore 

“Holbrook left t n the day before 
yesterday to be Fors \ O ee da 
he announced “He may return this 
evening, but it is uncertain; not prob 
able they tell me Wi bout it 
Dartmore Do y to go there 
to-night with Red Mulligan, 1 run 
the chance of Hol Ya); dropping in 
on you It looks to me like as good 
an opportunity as any, and if he should 
happen to show ul] well vou] have 
fo put up a big bluff, ad ard’s 
end of it, and bring him down here 
under arrest.” 

Dartmore snapped on the electri 
in Holbrook’s bedroom and indicated 
to his companion, a red-headed, undet 
ized mylike ind lual with 
the face of a boy, an article of furniture 
ol ely hidden fre behind a 
( Pi vas draped 

i | " Re | ind t t 

o \ ri [ll help vou 
move t] f of i So 

| wa we eleven and 
twel\ t cht, by ay means the 


accepted hour for burglaries: and Red 


But he shrugged 








~~ 
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his shoulders and wagged his boyish 
head, and got upon his knees in front 
of the uncovered safe, bending, with 
one ear close against the dial as he 
began, slowly, to turn it. 

The proceedings thus far had been 
easily arranged between the inspector 
and the hotel management—much 
against the scruples of the latter, to 
be sure; but, nevertheless, arranged. 

There are such persons as expert 
safe-lock openers. Every safe-lock 
manufacturer employs them. When 
one of them turns to crookdom, or 
when a crook manages to worm his 
way into the employ of such a company, 
he becomes a dangerous person. Red 
Mulligan belonged to the former class. 

It was surprising how quickly he 
manipulated that particular lock and 
opened James Judson Holbrook’s safe; 
it was also surprising how quickly, aftet 
it was done, he sprang to his feet, 
gathered up his unused tools, and 
turned on Dartmore. His face was 
drawn and haggard; sweat stood out 
upon his forehead. 

“Say,” he said, “that’s all you want 
of me, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” Dartmore admitted. 


“Then I’m going to beat it. This 
ain't healthy. It’s too early.” 
The detective nodded. Then he 


dropped ¢cown in front of the safe; but 
instantly he called out-to Red again 
with a command that he open the innet 
compartment of the safe—and Red did 
it in a jiffy.” 

“Go now, if you wish,” 
said, ‘and good luck.” Red went 

[It was ten minutes to twelve when 
the lieutenant began his examination 
of the safe’s contents; it was a quarter 


Dartmore 


to one when, having completed his task, 
he looked at his watch. 

He had put a number of articles 
into his pockets; he had wrapped up 
four others that would not go into his 


pockets. He had reclosed the inne 


compartment of the safe, had shut the 
7A DS 


door of it and given the dial a sharp 
turn, had put on his hat, and picked 
up the parcel, and punched the switch 
of the electric lights, and was halfway 
across the parlor of the suite toward 
the entrance door, when a key clicked 
at the lock, the door swung into the 
room, and Lieutenant Dartmore man- 
aged to step around behind it as it 
opened, just in time to avoid a face-to- 
face meeting with—— 

Well, for an instant which seemed 
more like a year, Dartmore had no 
other thought than that it was Hol- 
brook: and there was another instant 
—a moment, rather—while the person, 
whom he instantly realized was not 
Holbrook, crossed swiftly toward the 
bedroom, which Dartmore utilized in 
crouching behind a big leather-covered 
chair 

There was no light in the room save 
that which was reflected into it by a 
moonlit sky; but there was sufficient to 
see that the intruder was masculine, 
slight of build, quick of motion, and ap- 
parently familiar with the surroundings. 
f could not have 


1 
} 
I 
] 

dhe 


Holbr ok himse 
walked into the place and have crossed 
the room in the dark with more 


Dartmore tiptoed after him 


assurance, 
when he had passed into the bedroom, 
and stood, screened by the half-opened 
door, watching for what might happen 
next. 

The intruder did not snap on the 
electric lights; he made use of a flash 
light instead. He crouched down in 
front of the safe and began to manip- 
ulate the dial, manifesting the same 
assurance with which he had entered. 

He presently pulled open the heavy 
steel door. He thrust his arm into the 
safe, felt around inside of it with 
evidently growing amazement, flashed 
his light into it, gasped with astonish- 
ment, bent nearer to search closer for 
the thing or things he had missed, 
started to his feet, bent forward and 
searched the inside of the safe again, 
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straightened, closed the door, swung the 


dial—and, without turning, bent his 
head as if in thought 
Dartmore had utilized some of his 


opportunities by stepping across the 
threshold within reach of the bedroom 
push button. While the man at the 
safe was thinking with bowed head 
Dartmore pressed the button. The man 
it the safe wheeled and stared; other 
wise he made no immediate move. 

“Perhaps I’ve got what you seek,” 
Dartmore said quietly, his hands in his 
side pockets. “I’m glad to meet you 
so opportunely, Mr. Dunlap. That is 
one of your names, tsn’t it?” 


The man did not answer for a mo 
ment; then, hoarsely : 

“Who are vour” he demanded. The 
tone of his voice was asthmatic—a sort 
of half voice and half whisper—which 


had been part of the description of 
Carson “W. Dunlap supplied by the 
Chicago hotel people. But it had not 
been taken seriously, having been 


regarded by the police evidently as 
sumed for the occasion, for the purpose 
of disguise. 

Dartmore 


Then he stepped forward and 


identity 
snapped 


explained his 


handcuffs on the man’s wrists. Lead 
ing him to a spot directly under the 
light Dartmore studied his face. Then 
he ordered his prisoner to be seated and 


not to leave the chair. Stepped behind 


the chair where his action couldn't 


easily be seen, Dartmore took two 


photographs from one of his pockets 


and examined them with great care. 
“You see,” the after 
the newspaper men were admitted and 


2 oe 
INS] ector Said 


had seated themselves to listen, “it was 


like this: Holbrook didn’t have a 
dollar when he married Letty Leroy. 
He lived by his wits, followed the races, 
belonged in that class which you chaps 


like to dignify as ‘gentlemen crooks.’ 
“But he near 
Letty was a real one. She was born to 


was only a crook ; 
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it. Her father was one of the slickest 
confidence men that ever worked New 
York. Her mother was an accom- 
plished forger in the old days, and died 
in prison, The two met, worked to- 
gether for a time, and finally, at Letty’s 
uggestion, after they had made a big 
Holbrook had in 
worked his way into good 
society, into clubs, and all that. He 
made it known that he was going to 
an heiress—a girl with a wad 
of money—a Miss Letitia Lereux, from 
Australia. You see, Letty had been in 
Australia so long that had been 
forgotten here. 
“But Letty could not stay in the open 
still do the the two had 
planned; so she lived on the level and 


stake, got married 


the meantime 
marry 
she 


and turns 
plaved the part of a truly good wife and 
Then, 
according to program as arranged be 
them, she went ‘up in the air’ 
and got a divoree—for which Holbrook 
It was part of 


companion, for almost a year. 
tween 


supplied the evidence. 


the scheme 

“She disappeared after the divorce. 
Nobody knew or cared what had 
become of her. The police had not 
connected her with Letty Leroy. But 


he did not disappear from Holbrook’s 


ken. She went live: and, 


boys, she is the lady who has presided 
Holbrook’ 


uptown to 


establishment 


over uptown 
all these years as his mistress; she is 
the one whose handwriting we were at 


to examine, and whom we elimin- 


pa TIS 
ated as a possibility, largely because the 
handwriting she permitted us to see 


vas—well, not at all up to the mark. 


in character, spelling, or grammar 
Oh, it was a clever scheme, all through 
that 


own signa 


and the cleverest part of it is 
Holbrook did not ‘forge’ his 
ture. Letty did all of it 

“No; that is not the cleverest part of 
it. It is all clever. They never forged 
anybody’s name but his; but they 
forged it once or twice a year, in five 
different and widely separated cities, 
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where Holbrook opened accounts under 
different names, and where precisely 
the same methods were employed that 
were used in New York. They man- 
aged to cop between twenty and forty 
thousand dollars a year, too. 

“You see, Letty is quite masculine ; 
she is one of the kind that always makes 
you think of a man when you see her 
or talk to her. She has a deep contralto 
voice. There is a down on her upper 
lip wlhttch, if accentuated by make-up, 
passes for something very much like 
a mustache. Being by nature so mas- 
culine, and a good actress as well as a 
wonderful pen-driver, she could play 
the part of a man to pretty good ad 
vantage. 

“Why, she fooled Dartmore for a 
few minutes; and she might have got 
away with it if he had not had those 


old photographs he had found in the 
safe. Then, the old check books, and 
the books on the out-of-town banks, 
and their private accounts, which all 
delight to keep, and some 
memoranda, and a bunch of letters told 
the rest of the story; enough to con 
vince both of them that they had better 
come across with the whole tale. Now, 
if you boys have got any questions to 
ask, put ’em up to Dartmore. I'll leave 
you with him.” 

“Does Lieutenant Dartnaore get the 
credit for working out this case so suc- 
cessfully, inspector?’ one of the 
reporters asked. 

“Dartmore? No. No individual gets 
it; credit goes to the department. We 
work together down here. Don’t forget 
that. We're a composite whole when 
it comes to an important case.” 


CTro¢ ks 


By 


CONVICT HID WHEREABOUTS FROM MOTHER 
EIGHTEEN YEARS 


\THER than have his mother know of his 
recently a life-term convict in Sing Sing prison, 
eighteen years held no communication with his 


i 


disgrace, Martin Sweeney, unti 
Ossining, New York, fo 


family. Sweeney was a gangste1 


in New York twenty years ago, and was known to be intimate with ‘several 


notorious criminals. 


night in December, 1898, Sweeney drew a revolver 
arrested and sentenced to life imprisonment in Sing 


degree. 


So when, during an altercation with a clerk in a hotel one 


and killed the man, he was 
Sing for murder in the second 


lhe day before he went to prison he sent a letter to his mother, telling her 
that, on account of the pressure of work, he might not be able to write her again 


He said nothing of 
years no news was heard of him. 


for a long time. 


his crime or sentence, and for eighteen 


Finally his sister, acting through a law firm, inserted an advertisement for 


him in a newspaper. S ‘eeney saw 


the lawyers. 


the notice and revealed his whereabouts to 


Communication between son and mother once reéstablished, Mrs. Sweeney 


soon learned the whole story. 


and Sweeney’s case was brought to the attention of Governor Smith. 
nce to make good in the outside world 


the man might well be given another cl 
and therefore pardoned him 


The services of the Salvation Army were enlisted, 


He thought 
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LINKING dejectedly up to 
the night clerk’s desk in the 
Greenwood, a cheap lodging 


house on Third Avenue, 
Frank Finan laid down a quarter. 


“Got a place for me_ to-night, 
Jimmy?” he asked. 
The clerk pocketed the coin and 


handed Frank a key. 
six,” he snapped, “an’ don’t t’row yer 
cigarette butts in the bed. That’s what 
we furnishes ash trays for.” 


“Room thirty- 


Frank climbed three flights of stairs 
and proceeded along a dark, narrow 
hall He already had 
his key in his door, when he became 


Ilway to his room. 
aware of a strong, peculiar odor which 
was filling the entire hall. Frank knew 
that odor. 
thirty-four. 
this room, and without waiting 
reply entered. 

“Smelled your tea,” 
“Thought I’d drop in and say hello. 
And, Joe, better shut 


He traced its origin to room 
He knocked at the door to 


for a 
he explained. 


your transom. 


estab- 


The—um—guests of this here 
lishment is mighty particular. They’re 
liable to kick, and you’re liable to be 
put out.” 
“Being a regular—guest—of this 
establishment, I got a certain amount 
replied Joe. 
Thereupon he measured four heapin 
spoons of Russian tea into a pot o 
water which stood on a small gas stove. 


of special privileges,” 


f 


“This hotel makes money on me, Frank. 


I pay them ten cents a day extra for 


Fusccesss 


John Baer 








Sit down, won’t you? But sit 
The furniture in this place 


” 


the gas. 
down easy. 
you know 

In spite of the warning, Frank 
dropped heavily upon a battered three- 
legged chair. It groaned beneath his 
weight. 

Joe Colby glanced a moment at his 
visitor out of the corner of his eye. 
Then he sat down—carefully—on the 
only other chair in the room. “How’s 
everything, Frank?” he asked. “You 
don’t look exactly—er—prosperous.” 

“Rotten luck, Nothing doing 
tall. If I don’t get busy soon——” 

‘But I thought you and Mike Reagan 
were quite positive of being able to 
handle that job at Houck’s—— 

“Rats! After we got everything 
doped out to a 





Joe. 


” 


‘*t,”’, what does Mike do 


but decide we need inside help. This 
guy Houck, so Mike learns, has got his 
place wired up beautiful. You can’t 


open any of his doors or winders from 
the outside without waking up the en- 
tire police and fire department of this 
and three other cities. So Mike sure 
enough gets his Katy in as housemaid, 
and x 

“Well?” 

“Well, that lets me out. I don’t get 
mixed up in no affair what has wimmin 
in it. Not me, Joe. You can’t depend 
on ’em. They’re not strong-minded 
like us men. They break down under 
questioning. Sooner or later they re- 
form and squeal. Wimmin are weak.” 
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“H’m.” Joe rolled himself a cig- 
arette and then tossed his tobacco bag 
to Frank. 
Frank.” 
hear of Edward Gurnee?” 

“I should say | did. That is, 11 
mean the fellow who pulled that job at 


“Them’s my sentiments, too, 


Then, after a pause: “ver 


you 


the Rexford bank.” 
nat 


“He used to be what you might call 


same fellow, Irank.”’ 


my model,” said Frank. “I followed 


his work carefully and tried to imitate 


him. But I guess he had more brains 
than me. I could never handle big jobs 
like him and get away with it. But 
say, what makes you speak of Gurnee?” 


“Oh, I just happened to think of him 
In connection with your remark about 
weak cs 


women being 


“Vou don’t mean to insinuate, [oe 
that genius (Gurnee ever trifled itt 


females !” 


‘He did, rank And that’s what 


finished him—a weak womat 

“How do you know 

‘l used to be his right-hand man. 
Surprises vou, eh, Frank? Well, it’s 
a fact. Gurnee never worked a stunt 
without my being there. He had faith 


in me, he did. Took me absolutely into 
his confidence. But, of course, that was 
while he was successful After his— 
finish—when he disappeared from the 


public eye I left him Don't 


think 


] 
{ 


I'd recognize the real Giurnee if I saw 
him again.’ 

Inside the Leapol soft low hum 
ming warned Joe that the brew was 


ready He turned out the gas, poured 
some ot the beverage into two tin cups 
and handed one of them .to 


Frank 


“Thanks, Joe I'll take some of yout 


tea, providing the story of Gurnee goes 
with it 

“You'll be interested, I know: espe 
cially since Gurnee’s fate will prove 
how wise you are in avoiding female 


Then, lighting his cigarette, Joe be 


iurnee started | caree sia 


gan: “( 
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machinist. Made about twenty a week 
and got along in a nice, comfortable sort 


he 


the course of 


of way. In events, 
met with and became engaged to a 
sweet little girl, Her name was Mar 


garet. She lived with her parents, law 
abiding, respectable, conservative citi 
zens. Margaret had no money at all, 
and Gurnee knew that on twenty 


week he couldn't support a wife in the 
way liked 


to. So he 
twice postponed the wedding. 


he would have 


Mai 
garet suffered her disappointment with 
true middle-class patience; but Gurnee 
h He 


under the “aint. 
was the kind who wanted to get ahead 


began to chafe resti 


(Gjurnee was ambitious.” 
The ; 


about 


ggestion of a smile played 


su 


Joe’s lips as he repeated his la 


sentence “(Ciurnee was ambitious 


1 : 1] , 
ilso he was intelligent 


He applied that 


intelligence to his own particular 
lem, but was unable to arrive at a sati 
He did, 


very 


however 


learly 


tractor solution 


come to see one thing 
either he had 


or his trade. 


ambition 


to give up his 
Machinists do not reach 
(jurnee dreamed of.” 


find the 


the heights 
“How did he 


inswer isked 


| rank, 

“Ever hear of the Anthony safe rob 
bery 2” 

“T did. TI understand that was Gu 
nee’s first job, and that he didn re i 
cent out of it either 

“Vou heard correctly. While Gurnee 
mentally was seesawing between good 
and evil, while he was in the mood to 


listen to shady sugg friend 


his proposed that wretnet they tackle 
the Anthony safe. Gurnee ent in 
the scheme He did most of the worl 
and assumed most of the risk, but thi 
other fellow got all of the mon 
(surnee got nothing out of it at all, 


ept well, he Was now convinced that 


CCT 
he had both the brains and the mechan: 
cal ability to make eood in his new 
el profession. And that, I’rank, 
the answer to his problem.” 
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“TI suppose that’s where his female 
came in and blew the scheme, eh, Joe?” 

“No. Though that’s exactly what 
she would have done had Gurnee given 
her the chance. But Gurnee was a 
man, Frank; a strong He real- 
ized that if he intended to be a success 
ful criminal he’d 
his career alone. 
determination, 
these qualities 
So Gurnee decided to give 


man. 
have to embark on 
A life of crime means 
courage, fearlessness ; 
and 
women. 


up Margaret.” 


are wanting in 


“That 
Did he carry it 


sravo!”’ exclaimed Frank. 
was a wise decision. 
out ?” 

“Yes. He 


broke off the engagement. 


and 
He did not 
tell her, of course, that he was going to 
thief. 

he was on a dangerous 
undertaking, which involved all 
which he did not care to 

Womanlike, she fell on 
his shoulders and protested that there 


went to Margaret 


be a He merely explained that 


going away 
kinds 
of risks to 
subject her. 
was no hardship she could not suffer 
for his sake, no pain she was not strong 


enough to bear; but Gurnee pointed out 


that her very tears were proof of het 
weaknes: Then he tore himself out 
of her arms and left.” 

“And after that,” put in Frank, “it 
was one long string of clean-ups for 
(;urnee.” ; 

“It was, Frank \nd do you know 
why Gurnee succeeded because he 
put success above all other things 
Phat was the one difference between 


He had 
he crushed 


him and most other criminals 


no weakness Relentless] 


every one of his humane emotions. 
Pity, sympathy, remorse were driven 
from his system tie developed only 


the manly qualities. He became a dis 


ciple of success He had the courage 


to be entirely unscrupulous. rhat’s 


why he got there.” 
“He certainly developed some repu- 
headquarters,” ad- 


tation at police 


Detective Story Magazine 


mitted Frank. And then: “Does the 
woman figure in this story again?” 
“You bet she does,” said Joe. “You 
said, Frank, that you followed Gurnee’s 
career carefully. You will recall, then, 
that three years he stuck 
exclusively to bank work. After that 
jewels are, and 


for almost 


it was jewels. Easier, 
more profitable. (Gurnee became an ex 
pert at every game he tackled, or rather, 
he became an expert at a game before 
he tackled it. 
the country could distinguish as quickly 
and as accurately at sight the difference 


There wasn’t a man in 


between real and false stones as could 
(jurnee.” 
Frank Finan shifted impatiently. 
“But were does the Jane come in?” 
“I’m getting to that. Gurnee heard 
about Margaret on two or three occa 
Rumor had it that 
had left her a fortune when he died 
had invested in some fool mining prop 
osition, and, to everybody’s i 
they had struck oil on the 
that it mattered to Gurnee. 


s1ons. her fathet 


Surprise, 
land. Not 

Margaret 
was out of the question rich or poor. 
A disciple of success can’t live in hat 
mony with a proper, puritanical maiden 


between 


Frank, grip your cigarette firmly 
your teeth. I'm going to 
One June 


spring one of my climaxes. 


himself to a gat 


night Gurnee betook ree 
den féte given by the Van Weston’s 
The hostess usually wore more jewels 
than the Queen of Sheba, so Gurnee 
anticipated a pleasant evening. He got 
it. The first person he was introduced 
to at the féte was Margaret.” 

Joe Colby pau ed, but the expression 


on his listener’s face remained un 
| 1 
( iInged., 


said 


wasted 


did vou?” 


*é\ 1 9 = 
\Vell, that one ch 


“(juessed it loe 


Max Now 


try to digest this: Even while he was 
being introduced to Margaret, Gurnee 
noticed that the jewels she was wearing 
were by far the most brilliant—and ex 
pensive—jewels on display that eve 


ning.” 





ee 















} 
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Joe paused again. Then he sighed. 
“Dear, dear, and not a peep out of you. 
And me going to all the trouble of ar- 
ranging a nicely graduated series of 
effects. All right, Frank, what would 
you say if I told you that immediately 
feasted his upon 
Gurnee decided to 


upon having eyes 
Margaret’s jewels, 
steal them!” 

“Margaret’s jewels!” exclaimed 
Frank. ‘Gurnee decided to steal the 
jewels of the woman he _”” 

“There, there, Irank I knew I'd 
get you. Sit down and have another 


cigarette. You've crushed yours be- 
tween your fingers.” 
‘But, Joe, no fellow, not even a 


crook, could sink SO low as to _” 
“Frank, you've forgotten the most 

important part of my story. (surnee 

was a disciple of success in the fullest, 


He had 


entered his profession deliberately and 


truest meaning of the term. 


with utter determination to continue re 
It was a mat 


” 


lentlesly toward his goal. 
ter of principle with him to— 
inter 


“Principle or no_ principle,” 


rupted Frank, “if Gurnee stole those 


jewels, he was a skunk!” 
“Well, he did 


aged to have three or four dances with 


steal them. He man 
Margaret, and when he went home, he 
had her pearl necklace and her diamond 
brooch in his pocket.” 

I’rank 
arette, remarking: “1 


cig- 


don’t believe 


rolled himself another 
there’s a man in the world could pull 
like feel pretty 
cheap afterward.” 


a trick that and not 


“Unfortunately, that’s how Gurnee 
felt the first time in 
career, his philosophy was being put to 
On the one side of the 
scales was his gospel of living—on the 
If he had kept Mar 


cheap. - For his 


the acid test 

other a woman. 

garet’s jewels—— 
‘Any decent fellow would have taken 

‘em back, promptly.” 

““Pnats 

ime night, too, 


and the 


golden 


what Gurnee did. 


The lure of 
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hair and bright eyes was too powerful 
At the dance Margaret had trustingly 
laid her head against his shoulder. She 
had sat close to him in a conservatory 
and had permitted him to put his arm 
Chere had been the same 
but I this 
stuff goes over your head, Frank. Any 


about her. 


look her eyes as guess 
how, Gurnee took the jewels to Ma 
garet’s home -” 


“With the idea, I suppose, of reform 
ing and asking her to help him stay 


“How'd she act about it, Joe?’ 
“She did almost 


any other 
woman would have done in similar cir- 


what 


cumstances. It pleased her immensely 


that Gurnee had done the upright, 
honest thing. She told him, with tears 
in her eyes, that she would always re 


member how much he had sacrificed for 
her sake, and she promised to stick by 


him and help him build up a new, a 


nobler, better life. They decided be 
tween them that Gurnee was to make 
restitution where restitution was po 
sible, and after he had proved that he 
could live his life honestly—well, 
Margaret held out the hope, that some 
lay, they might, together—walk to thé 
alta 

It must have taken heaps of grit for 


(jurnee to act as he did,” volunteered 
But I'll bet it made him feel 
iumswered Joe. “Gurnee did 
That 


is until he 


feel like man. gO 
home. Then he discovered that his 
purse was gone. So were his watch 


ind chain, likewise his cuff-buttons and 


His necktie 


and 


fpin and, Frank 
opened his mouth 
fall to the floor. 

continued — Joe, 


every Sin 


Margaret had © stolen 
blessed detachable 
had had on hi 

‘Margaret !” 


stole——” 


thing that Gurnee 
person at 


exclaimed | rank. 
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“The answer, Frank, is that Margaret 
was a better, a more efficient, a more 
unscrupulous, a braver thief than Gur- 
nee !”’ 

about her 


“Then the 


ao 


story money 


and spread abroad by Margaret herself. 
She had inherited nothing. What she 
had, she had stolen.” 
“I’m a son of a gun!” 
Frank. “But the devil 
idea in taking his necktie?” 

“That was a most brilliant artistic 
touch. She did it to humiliate him. 
Of course, Gurnee needed no explana 


expli ded 


what was her 


tion, but Margaret gave him one gratis. 
In one of his otherwise empty pockets, 


Gurnee found a note In this note 
Margaret told him that she had pur 


posely tempted him with her jewels— 
stolen, by the way, from some one else. 
If Gurnee had kept them, she would 
have come to him—mind 
she would have come to him 
admired strength 


you, Frank, 
for she 
strength of charac 
feet 


ter. But to return, to fall at he 


and confess and ‘reform,’ to be weak 
ugh ! 
Signed, ‘Your 


mental little 


She could never forgive that 
cuddling, clinging, senti 
Peg!" 

Frank Finan seratched his head and 
Joe Colby poured out two fresh cups 
of tea. 

Gurnee went 


vai suppose after that 


to the dogs pretty quick?” asked Frank 


“Wrong again,” replied Joe. “Gu 


the kind 
decided to 


He determined 


nee Was not 


setback He 


to give up after 
one act ept 
Margaret's challenge 
MiaTSarets Chldienge 


to continue as a disciple of success, but 


he was clever enough to realize that he 
could no longer succeed as a criminal. 
So he did reform. He did start out to 
make a success of being good. See the 
point aid 
For answer Frank emitted a dis- 
gusted grunt. 


“I see you don’t approve of his idea,” 


“Merely a pretty little tale concocted - 
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remarked Joe. ‘Nevertheless Gurnee 
must be given credit for striving toward 
his new goal in his same old determined 
manner. Gurnee entered a seminary, 
he did, and studied for the ministry.” 

“Ministry! minister! | 
can just about imagine him.” 


Gurnee a 
“Indeed! Gurnee was a good min- 
He got a charge in a small-town 
church in upstate New York. | was 
often when he preached, and, 
rank, he was _ positively 
What’s more, he practiced the doctrines 
he expounded in his pulpit.” 

“I can’t believe it, Joe. At any rate, 
it couldn’t have lasted long.” 


ister. 


there 
eloquent. 


“For two years Gurnee was the best 
Christian you or I ever saw,” defended 
Joe. “Then, one day, Margaret ap- 
peared in the town.” 

“The woman—again ?” 

“After all, Frank, women—even the 
have a_con- 


wickedest of women 


science. Margaret was sorry for wha 
she had done. She came to Gurnee now 
and pleaded to be forgiven—and saved. 
Naturally the pastor rejoiced at his op- 
portunity. Margaret became a member 


of the parish.” 


“Slip us your tobacco bag,” said 
Frank. “T’'ll roll another cigarette. 
Then I’m going. I know the rest of 


the story (Gurnee and Margaret got 
married and lived happily ever after.” 

Chat was Gurnee’s idea, but it’s not 
altogether the way it worked out. Gur- 


nee went to pay her a fgiendly visit one 


afternoon—on strictly church business. 


reg, you see, had become president of 


his Ladies’ Aid Society. Well, when 
Joe got to her home he found her 
dressed a trifle—um—décolleté—if you 
know what that means. There was an 


inviting look in her eves: she was un 


usually tender and loving in her man 


ner toward him. (Gurnee could never 


explain to me, or to himself, how it 


happened. But ten minutes later his 


Margaret lay in his arms while he 
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pressed kisses upon her cheeks, her lips, 
her throat and—and two of his deacons 
stood in the doorway, watching.” 
rank had struck a match, but he let 
it go out without lighting his cigarette. 
“Do I get you right, Joe?” he asked. 
“[ think you do. The little affair 


was staged. It was entered into with 


1 


aforethought 
Those deacons had been invited 


malice on Margaret's 
part. 
by her to drop in at that very moment !” 

Frank looked more puzzled than ever. 
“But the motive, Joe, what could have 
been her——” 

“You'll find the motive if you go way 
back to the time when Gurnee first 
started on of You 
will recall how and why he broke off 
his engagement to Margaret. He told 


his career crime. 


her then he was going away on a 
dangerous undertaking, on a _ career 
which required courage, daring, 


strength of character—qualities he 
claimed she was lacking. That hurt 
her and the hurt healed. It 
smarted and rankled in her breast until 
she had exacted a most terrible, humili 


never 


ating, crushing revenge. Here, Frank, 
light your cigarette. I’ve not much 
more to say.” 

Colby tossed his match box to Frank 
Finan, and then continued: ‘‘When the 
two deacons entered, Margaret sud 
denly revived. She tore herself out of 
Gurnee’s embrace, drew herself erect, 
and in a bitter, biting voice cried, 

SSDS 


———_—_——_——-— 
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‘Women are weak, are they, Edward? 
They’re weak because they weep. Well, 
my disciple of success, you have seen 
You have tried to be wicked, and failed. 
Why you’re not even strong enough to 
be good!’ ” 

“Why didn’t he wring het 
demanded Frank indignantly. 
Wring Margaret’s neck ? 
The man who tacked the heart to keep 


damn’ 
neck ! 
“Gurnee ? 


her string of pearls after he’d taken 
them—that man—put his fingers about 
her lily-white throat—and press——” 
Both men puffed their cigarettes a 
few moments in silence. Then Frank 
asked: “Where’s the lady now ?” 
“Tast I heard of her she was married 
to a railroad magnate, and was giving 
charity bazaars at Palm Beach to the 
deserving poor.” 
“How about Gurnee?” 
“The real Gurnee, |] 
rather, the genius, the spirit of Gurnee 
died when he lost his parish. The hulk 
of him, Frank, the shell, the broken, 
helpless driftwood of him is at 
a cheap 


should say 


this 
moment sitting opposite you in 
lodging house telling you the 
his life!” 

Edward Joe 


pushed the excited Frank back 


story of 


Colby, 
into the 
he con 


Gurney, alias 


chair. “And so I say, Frank,” 
cluded, “never get mixed up in no af 
fair what has wimmin in it. Wimmin 


are weak. Will you have another cup 
of Margaret’s favorite tea?” 
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BOOKIE HAD BRANCH AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


order prohibiting loitering in the « 


AX 


idors at New York police headquarters 


revealed the fact that this action was inspired to a great extent by the discov 


ery that an enterprising poolroom man was employing the headquarters bootblack, 


‘onev Spinia—also known as “Sixes,” 


land 
frequenting the building. 


from 


the fact that he had six fingers on one 


to act as his agent in taking bets from detectives, reporters, and other men 


For this offense the headquarters bootblacking privilege—estimated to be 


worth two hundred dollars a month 


has been taken away from Mr. Coney 


Spinia, alias Sixes, and granted to two members of the shoe-shining fraternity 


from Brooklyn. 


IG 
& Douglas Grey 


Author of ‘‘Done at Towercrest,’’ ‘‘Wildfire,’’ ete. 

































SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

( N a charge of embezzling two hundred thousand dollars from the Gordonian €rust Company, of 

which he is cashier, Marvin Durant, junior, is sentenced to seven years in the penitentiary 
After a year, he escapes and throws himself on the mercy of Thorndyke Flint, taking refuge in the 
detective’s house. 
The stolen money was invested in the Palmetto Gold Mine in Arizona, which, although it gave 
every promise of rich returns, turned out a failure. Marvin Durant, however, suspects that a group 
of speculators, headed by Raymond Foster and John Poynter, bave changed the name of the mine, 
and that the supposedly unsuccessful Palmetto Mine is identical with the Midas—a mine that is 
proving a bonanza to its stockholders. Durant’s father, Marvin Durant, senior, vice president of 
the bank, is stricken with a paralytic stroke at the time of his son's arrest—apparently because 
of the disgrace—and is unable to give any testimony. Jonas Michaels, president of the Gordonian 
is very bitter against young Durant, the more so as his daughter Laura looked favorably upon him 
and preferred him to Raymond Foster, the man whom her father wanted her to marry 
It is to balk Foster and to verify his suspicion, that Durant breaks jail and appeals to Flint 
for help Raymond Foster and his accomplice, Poynter, hire two thugs, Con Duggan and Bill Webb 
to assist them in frustrating Marvin Durant’s design The stock certificates of the Palmetto Mine 
are stolen from the safe in Jonas Michael's residence. Flint suspects Raymond Foster, and trails 
him and Poynter out to Arizona. There he finds Durant with the certificates, which he has taken 
from Foster's coat. Through the aid of the crook, Webb, however, Foster regains possession of the 
certificates, and returns to New York. Flint and his lieutenant, Frank Judson, follow. Flint’s 
second assistant, Roy Norton, has been acting as valet to Foster and Poynter, so as to keep close 
watch on their doings. On his employer's return to New York from Ari he announces that 
Foster has the certificates hidden in the mattress of a davenport conch at | tudio apartment 
Roy further informs his chief that he has engaged the service rf " or PY to help him 
take the papers from their hiding place that same night 





CHAP1 ER XX\ there when he takes the certificates out 


. : j the “ ‘THY rl rust ‘ Py 6Ae cl] 
ROY NORTON’s “COLD FEE1 of e davenpo Trust your un I< 
Roy Norton to watch the corners. 


HIS startling announcement, ‘There's such a thing as overconfi 

made with perfect gravity, dence,” Judson warned him. “Do you 

silenced both of Roy Norton’s want any help ? 

hearers for a moment. They “Not any more than I'll get outside,’ 
stared at him as if they could not quite was Norton’s rather bi isque_ reply. 
comprehend what he meant. “Of course if | couldn't swing this deal 


\s this was precisely the effect he by myself, [ would rather have you 
expected to produce, it rather amused — than anybody,” he went on patroniz 


him, ingly. “But 
Ss 


“Do you know that you can trust “Here! Enough of that!” broke in 
this professional burglar to give you a) Thorndyke Flint sharply. “You two 
square deal?” asked Judson sus- would, either of you, lay down yout 
piciously, life for the other, and you'd lick any 


“He'll have to,” returned Norton. man who dared to say a word against 


‘IT won't leave it to him. I'll be right Judson, Roy, just as you would, Frank 
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for Roy. Yet you are always picking 
on each other, If you don’t quit it, PI 
take you in my two hands and knock 
your obstinate heads together.” 

for an instant Judson and Norton 
looked 
chief. 


showed at 


soberly at the indignant eyes of 


Then, as a 


their flicker of a 


smile the corners of his 
mouth, they faced each other, breaking 
into a grin simultaneously. 

“IT was only fooling, Roy!” declared 
Judson, giving his hand, 

“Huh! Do you suppose [ didn't 
know that?’ responded Norton, as he 
gave his comrade’s hand a_ hearty 
squeeze. Then, turning to Flint, he said: 
“So, chief, if you'll let me go now, I'll 
maybe have something for vou about 
midnight.” 

“(30 on, Roy, and good luck!” was 
Flint’s brief and Norton, 
with a nod to Judson, went out of the 
slipped 


dismissal 


room. A moment later, he 
down the front steps and walked away 
to Fifth Avenue as calmly as if he were 
out for an afternoon promenade, with 
nothing more serious on his mind than 
dodging the 
roadway. 

Young Norton had plenty of 
and he did 


hifth Avenue, he turned into Broadway 


automobiles as he crossed 
time, 


not hurry. Going down 
at Madison Square, and crossed Union 


Square to Fourth Avenue just as it 
struck six o’clock. 

\fter that he strolled slowly 
Fourth Avenue to the Bowery, stopping 


occasionally to look interestedly into 


] 


down 


the window of a musical-instrument 
fealer’s, a bird shop, or a pawnbroker’s 
and noting, with a shrewd eye, when 


some member of the underworld passed 
him, appearing to be, in most cases, an 
honest, reputable citizen. 

It was 
Norton finally 
Chatham Square and let his eye wander 
down to the outside of Black Walling’s 


becoming dusk when Roy 


stood at a corner in 


saloon. 
no one 


Having satisfied himself that 
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was giving his movements attention, he 
walked, with apparent aimlessness, to 
the door of the saloon and, with a swift 
sidelong dive, was inside. 

A couple of — ordinary-appearing 
workingmen stood at the bar, and the 
bartender gave Roy a casual glance as 
he walked through to the back room in 
fiint had Bill Webb 


consuming his “blue ruin” a week or so 


which watched 
before. 

Mr. Webb was there 
glass of his favorite tipple in his shak 
ng hand, and. with him, talking 
earnestly in a low tone, was Con Dug 


now, with a 


} 
l 


gan. 

\ swift glance assured Norton that 
these two were the only persons present, 
and he coolly walked over and sat down 
to their table. 

“Hello, Duggan!” was his low-voiced 
greeting. “Ready?” 


‘It’s too early yet,” was Duggan’s 


reply without looking at him. “This 
guy, Foster, doesn’t go out till eight 
o'clock, does he?” 


there he'll be 
the 


time we get 


No 


“By the 


gone,” answered on. “Is thi 


Don't he 1eve | know him.” 


Tt 
hh 
Bill Webb,” 


other One; 


‘My name ts 


put in that 


gentleman when he had swallowed the 
remainder of the gin in his glass, “‘l’m 
quare as a bloomin’ brick, too, an’ | 
never takes a job without doin’ it up 


proper. 
Been away, haven't you?” asked 


Norton. “I didn’t see you with Duggan 


last night.” 

‘Been in Harizona,” replied Webb 
shortly. “Wot of it?” 

“Shut yer trap, Bill!” ordered 
Duggan gruffly. “The gent is only 
askin’ you a perlite question. Now, 
about this job, Mr. Johnson,” he went 


“Webb an’ 
both knows Jarvis, as well as his friend, 
this here Raymond Foster. I told yer 
that last night. Also I give yer to 
understand it don’t make no difference 
Jarvis is in Arizona 


on, addressing Roy. me 


how I know them. 
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on 


and 


, 
chang! 


SO 


COUTSe 









in 


a] 1 
O ClOCK 


jected 


would 


ten o’c 


here 


\nd ] 


‘ell are 
you're 
ave a 


noon. 


hand 
cove, l-oster,’ 
I'll bloomin’ well 


Con Duggan reached acros 


him as 


if ther 


that stu 
foi 


withou 


The time 
Thi 
“Nlebbe it 1 i But 


’m to do the job As J 


SO pos! 
it nade ) 
Mace NO pa 


secured 


Very 


uit til 


won't be 
“\Wot’s 


jumping to hi 
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now, but Foster is stayin’ in New York, 
to close up this minin’ deal they have 


“Ves, an’ | ain't got any use for this 


interjected Webb angrily 


seizing Webb's coat lapel, shook 
; if he were a kitten, and without 


ng a muscle of his hard visage. 


Then he continued his conversation as 


e had been no interruption, while 


bill Webb regarded him balefully, but 


in silence 


I know how to step gently into 


id 
f QO} 


dio without usin’ no force. 
I could jimmy my way in. But 


not me. I can put the limerick on 
the kind of lock there is on that door 


t any such coarse work as bustin’ 


| set for the iob i ten 


is he added quietly 
it’s later than | 


Norton 


intended,” ol 
that’s how it’ 
Eat 


told vou 


oO be,” replied Duggan 
because | 
pay 


TZ IETS 
pape 


stuck on it 
t to pick up enough to 


them 


an offhand way, but 
lecided it 
After all, 


lar difference 


that Norton « 


better to vield 


tively 


be 


whether 


rtic 
the certificates at eight or 
The 


lock. main thins Was to 


jet them. 


“We'll 


nieet vou 


we ll ie he 


onceded 
1 ten o'clock I'l] 
somewhere in 1 iborhood, 
friend here, Webb, 
| to work id 


ime 
ll Webb, 


1] ° 
Dioomin 


hope youl 
sick when 
that?” 


f¢ et 


comes 
bellowed i 
“Wot tl 


I th’ 


vou talkin’ about: 


me, ’cause [| ‘as 


little blue wate in th hatter 
You don’t want to make no 
sech bloomin’ cracks at me. IL know 


the table 


when I’ve ’ad enough, an’ I can halways 


stop at the right time.” 
“Very well, then,’ said Norton 
calmly, taking no notice of Webb’ 


maudlin outburst. 
look Por you neal 

With this, he 
deep in thought, 
Madison Ay 


fifteen min 


‘At ten o'clock, [ll 
the studio.” 
walked out to the street, 
into a 


' , ‘ 
and climbed 


enue car as soon as he came 


to one, ites later he was in 


Mlint’s library, looking at his chief with 


a rather troubled countenance 
““How’s this, Roy?” asked Flint, as 
he looked up from his table " didn’t 


throug 


Well 


expect you till midnight. Got 


earlier than you expected, eh? 
what's the Ie port id 


Norton 


room and he was glad 


nervousty 


he 


Judson 


about 1 


glanced 


to see that 


was not there bie was in no humor 
for chaff just then It seemed to him 
as if he could hear Judson saving 


“cold feet,” with at inbearably irritat 


ing grin 


‘| haven’t got through Mi 


it all, 


lint,” was his ruef inswer. “I’m up 
against it and | Want youl advice.” 

It’s yours, my boy!” responded 
flint kind Ca thead !” 

Che fact is, | believe the man I’ve 
hired to get these certificates is aiming 
to double cross me,” blurted out Nor 
ton. “He has another man to help 
n the job who is half drunk now, and 
probably wil paralyzed by te 
o’clock.’ ; 

fen o'clock the time set for the 
how to begin if asked Flint 
quietly 

Ye l wanted do it earliet But 
Duggan sat 

“Duggan?” interrupted Flint ‘He's 
the man, is he?” 

res, and the othe the souse is 
Bill Webb You know them both, but 
| didn’t think I’d tell you till I put the 
certificates right into your hand It 
was just as I got up to go away fron 

talking to then 


the place where | was g 
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“Black Walling’s!” threw in Flint. 

“How did you know?” cried Norton, 
surprised. 

“Guessed,” replied his chief. “I'll 

admit,” he continued, “that I did not 
expect to hear that Bill Webb was in 
this. And yet-—-and yet it’s not so 
strange,” he added musingly. “Webb 
has said he’d get even with Foster, and 
probably he looked on this business as 
a good way to do it. But what was it 
you heard just as you were coming 
away from Walling’s, that made you 
suspicious 2” 
“It wasn’t what I heard,” replied 
Roy. “It was what I saw. There came 
a look into Duggan’s face that |] never 
saw in any man’s except when he had 
treachery in his mind.” 

“Probably you’re right,” assented 
Flint gravely. “The face of almost 
any man is an index to the mind. It 
depends on whether you know how to 
read it. What do you want me to do?” 

Norton held out his hands d 


esper- 
ately. “Ll admit the game has got 
heyond me,” he said. “I don’t knov 
what Duggan means to do, but I sup 
pose he thinks he’ll bluff me out of the 
certificates when he gets them.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Flint, lifting his 
brows significantly. 

“Yes, chief, of course,” said Roy. 
‘T could take care of a situation like 
that. But, suppose that isn’t it? You 
see, I’m bound to get those papers this 
time. That's why | want you to tell me 
vhat to do.” 

lint reflected for a few moment 
vith his fingers 
\t last he looked 


while he drummed 
lightly on the table 
up and asked: 

“Shall [| come with you on this ex 
pedition ?” 

If you would!” gasped Roy, de- 
lighted 

“Then, if there is any dirty business, 


we could put our heads together and 
dig it out, or, if there should happen 


to be a fight, I could take a hand in it.” 


“That settles it!” shouted Roy joy- 
fully. “Now we’ve got ’em on the run. 
We'll have Durant out of the Tombs, 
or wherever they’ve got him, inside of 
twenty-four hours.” 

Thorndyke Flint smiled at his youth- 
ful assistant’s enthusiasm, and told him 
to sit down and read the paper for a 
while, until time to start. 

“Half past nine will do,” he sug 
gested. “Raymond Foster is on his 
way to Jonas Michaels’ house already, 
in all probability.” 

“How do you know that?’ asked 
Norton ina surprised tone. 

“If I didn’t know a few things more 
than people give me credit for, | should 
not be much of a_ detective,” was 
Thorndyke Flint’s smiling reply. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A JOB THAT FAILED. 


EN o'clock had passed not more 

than twenty seconds when [lint and 
Xoy Norton, emerging from a door 
way in Seventh Avenue, slipped quietly 
down to the corner, in the deep shadow 
of the houses, to a place where the 
indistinct figures of two men seemed 


It 


was impossible to say with certainty 


to have materialized from thin an 


where they had come from. 
“Hello, Duggan!” 


yor 
il. 


W hi pered Norton 


“Hello, yours 
“That Bill Webb with vou 

sat ; sounded the unmis 
takable tones of Webb himself “Who 


do you think it is, nipper? I say, who's 


Oly smoke!” 


it . =a 
yer friend?” he added, trying to pee: 
into the face of lhorndyke I*lint. 

‘Pal o’ mine,” replied Roy indiffer 
ently. “Now, Dug! Everything all 
set ?” 

“sure it.4s," 
“But 1 didn’t know we was goin’ to 


growled Con Duggan. 


march in like a platoon o’ cops. Three 
would have been enough for this—an’ 
that would have been one too many.” 

“You have a pal with you,’ Norton 
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shouldn’t I? 
into the suite, 


him. 
can 


reminded “Why 
Now, if get 
hurry up. I want to go home.” 

- Mike!” grumbled Duggan 
deep in his throat. “You seem to think 


doin’ a job like this—that’s li’ble to 


you 


Sufferin’ 


get seven years each for all of us if 
we git pinched—hasn’t anything more 
to it than gittin’ a hair cut. Another 
thing—yot promised to slip me fifty 
dollars when I put this here envelope 
Got the coin with you?” 
he asked menacingly. 

“You'll get your money when you've 


in your hand, 


produced the goods,” replied Norton. 
“Go on with the job. There’s nobody 
there. If I could have opened the door 
myself, | wouldn’t have asked you to 
do it at all.” 


“Yes, but opening the door happens 


to be the important part of it,” jeered 
Con Duggan, as he melted into the 
shadow of the house behind him. 

Bill Webb disappeared in the same 


whispered 
*~ Keep cool!” 


that 


and Flint, with 
warning to Norton to 
drew his assistant into the doorway 
had swallowed up the 
Roy had laid his plans 
He had 


of absence from Raymond Foster for 


manner, 


other two. 


> and 


with cal 
forethought. obtained leave 


afternoon and evening, promising 


to be back early in the morning. 


the 


Jonas 


Dur 


loster intended to call on 
Michaels to tell him that Marvin 
ant was under arrest, and to offet 
for the loss of 


ncidentally, 


\ “4 ical w } \ 
hypocritical sympathy 


the mining certificate 
the young 


whether Laura was disposed to look 


man wanted to find out 


upon him with any more favor than she 


had shown the last time he had seen 
her. 

\ltogether, Raymond Toster had 
plenty of motive in going to the 


Michaels residence, and now that he 
had Marvin Durant safely in prison, 


and had 


papers that would give him and John 


obtained posse sion otf the 


Poynter entire control of the fabulously 
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rich Midas gold mine, it is no wonder 
that his spirits were high. In the ex 


uberance of his satisfaction, he not only 


gave his valet the remainder of the 
day and night to himself, but handed 
him twenty dollars, “to have a good 
time with,” he said 

Under these circumstances, Roy 


this would be the time to get 
possession of the certificates. There 
was no likelihood of Raymond taking 
them in his pocket to Jonas Michaels 


knew that 


house when he intended to bewail thei: 


loss. Some accident might happen by 
which they would be brought into view 


Roy knew him too well to fear that he 


would take any chance of his cunning 
plans being upset in that way. 
[ want to go into the room with 


these two men, Mr. Flint,” whispered 
Norton, “because | don’t 
them. You and I together can make 
sure they don’t keep the papers wher 


trust either of 


they’ve found them If it comes to a 
show-down, I’ll tackle Duggan, and yor 
can choke the Whitechapel out of the 


other 
lint had brought into use the gray 
and big cap he had worn when 
he went to Black Walling’s the night 
he had met Bill Webb, and which he had 
early expedition to the 
Marvin 
interview wi 
If either 
thought they might 


weatel ° 
Weal 1g 


ilso worn in the 
Durant 
tl 


home, when 
had had _ his 
Laura at the kitchen window. 


Webl 


hurried 


Vuggan Ol 


‘Sh 
have seen that gray sweater and capa 
ious cap before, neither made any sign 
\s tor Flint, he did not care what 
they thought, so long as he obtained 
those n ining certificates He had beet 
eful that Webb hould not see hi 
face. He did not want to be recognized 
by hin Thorndyke llint—just yet 
Che four men gathered on the dar} 
landing on the second floor of the big 
rambling studio building There wa 
little fear of detection. Even if some 


come up or 


had ] 
e staircase, they would not hav: 


of the other tenants 


down th 








ler 


aly 


1 
ne 


Oc 
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taken any particular notice. One of 
the great advantages of living there was 
that it was tacitly understood that there 
should be no interference one with an- 
other, no matter what 
always provided there was no disturb- 


was done— 
ance 

Duggan threw the powerful glow of 
a flash light on the lock, inserted a wire, 
and in less than half a minute shot back 
the bolt. 


“Now !” 


he whispered. 

The quartet entered, and when Flint 
had carefully closed and locked the 
they went to the davenport that 
Norton pointed out at the other 


door, 
Roy 
end of the room. 
lined by the light of an electric street 
lamp just opposite the unshaded 
window. 

“The envelope is in the springs,” Roy 


It was clearly out- 


told Duggan in a low tone. ‘You'll 
find a slit in the canvas.” 

“Aw! Cheese it!” snarled Duggan 
“Do you think I don’t know me biz? 
All vou got to do is to look out for any 
body coming. Here, Bill!” 


Bill Webb went to the davenport, and 


gently lifted the seat, while Duggan 
thrust his hand in, feeling for the slit. 
“Vou see,” whispered Norton to 


Flint. “I wanted to be able to say I 
haven't touched the davenport, in case 


there should be a come-back. [foster 
might have the nerve to go to the police 
if he thought he could get away with 
it” 

“T understand,” was Flint’s guarded 
reply. ‘Tet’s zo closer and see what 
they get.” 

“T can’t find it rrowled Duggan 
“Are you sure it’s here, Johnson?” 


Of course I’m sure,” 
“T saw him put it in, and I know he had 
no intention of taking it out 


“Well, that’s 
clared Duggan, 


again.” 
what he’s done,” de 


after another minute or 


ba‘ 
two. “Here's a little cubby-hole where 
a thing like that might be hid, but it 


ain’t here.” 
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He withdrew his hand, and Bill Webb 
let down the seat with a growl of dis- 
gust. The latter stepped close to Roy 
Norton menacingly. 

“Wot kind of a bloomin’ ’umbug is 
this ’ere?”’ he snarled. “S’elp me, I'd 
give you a smack in the jaw for ’arf a 
crown—or for a tanner, come to that. 
There ain’t no papers ’ere, an’ |’ve took 
the risk of bein’ jugged for nothin’. | 
don’t know ’ow Con Duggan feels about 
it, but bli’ me if I ’aven’t a mind to put 
a ’ead on both you blokies.” 

It was at that moment that Bill Webb 
suffered one of the big surprises of his 
life. 

The quiet man in the gray sweater 
and big cross-barred cloth cap, who had 
been standing in the background, seem- 
ingly only mildly interested in the pro- 
ceedings, suddenly thrust his foot he 
hind Bill Webb and, with a 
application of the 
known as a “black-heel,” laid him flat 
upon his back on the polished floor, and 
held him by the throat so that breath- 
ing was problematical. 


scientific 


wrestling tactic 


At the same moment Norton darted 


to the door, saying in a_- strained 
whisper, as Duggan followed: 
“Stay where vou are, Duggan. 1 


cops are outside 
“The hell they are!” growled Dug 
gan. “Let me git out!” 
“You'll stay 


came in sharp, low tones from Norton 


here and keep C{Uie 


as he pointed an automatic at Duggian’s 


face “T don’t propose to be pinched 
just because vou are scared! Give me 
that envelope. a, Yuick !” 

As he said this, Roy, with a quick 
movement, felt down the clothing of 
the crook, in the hope of feeling the 


bulge of the envelope full of pape 

It was not the first time young Norton 
had been called upon, in the course of 
his career as a detective, to “frisk’” a 
man, and it did not take him more than 


himself the 


thirty second: to 


assure 





missing certificates were not on 
person of Con Duggan. 


“All right!” 


ing 


he whispered, still hold- 
bewildered burglai 
| he rd the 


moment. Be 


the gun on the 
‘You can slip out, I guess. 
bulls go down. Wait 
careful!” 

Utterly 
change of front of 


a 
< 


the sudden 
and undeter- 


nonplused by 


Roy, 


mined whether the young man was a 
detective or one of his own kind, Con 
Duggan, with a nervous eye on the 
pistol, which in the uncertain light 


from the outside electric lamp looked 
him 


to almost as big as a cannon, 
plastered himself against the wall, near 
the door, and listened intently for 
nuinds on the stairs which might be- 
token the presence of gently stepping 
policemen. 
lint was not paying any attention 
to his assistant. Holding the discom 
fited Bill Webb in a grip of steel, he 
allowed him to see who it was that 
made him prisoner. [Pushing back the 
la ge Cap, he turned head so that 
the street light fell full upon his face. 
Webb recognized him as the man who 
had dragged him from his horse in the 
storm among the mountains of .\rizona 
only 1 few night be fore, and he { 
tered incoherently in sheer amazement 
‘Now, I want those certificates!” 
said Flint, his face close that of the 
irming Webb. “You’ve come up 
here to get them. You knew Foster 
had them and vou'd found out the 


were hidden in that davenport.” 

‘But you've been ’ere all the time,” 
protested Bill Webb. “You kn 
Duggan couldn’t find them, and I didn’t 


ave no charnce to get me mud-’o 
on ’em. Wot are vou gittin’ at "( 
can I ’ave the bloomin’ papers? I never 
‘ad me ’ands anyw’ere nigh that sofa 
thing. Let me git up an’ git out. TI 
bally perlice’ll be ’ere soon. Where’s 
Duggan? 

“Duggan is in the room still. Wha 
about him?’ demanded Tiint, as | 


the 
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loosened his hold on the White- 
chapeler’s neck. 

“Tf Duggan’s ’ere, arsk ’im. That’s 
all. broke ‘im. ’E’ll tell you we ain’t 
found no papers.” 

“T will ask him,” returned Flint with 
sudden energy. 

Then Bill Webb = experienced his 


second surprise since 


is back, 


hovering 


on h 
about his throat. 
terous movement, 


of handcuffs on the 


and, moving back, 
get to his feet. 
“Here! 111 help vou! 


givin 


with those steellike finge 


he had been laid 


With a dex- 


commanded him 


the discomfited crook his 


t 


added 
han 


he 


Flint slipped a pair 
wrists of his captive 


) 


| 


and pulling him up with a powerful 
jerk. 

“T ook ’ere, mate tammered Webb 
“Wot th’ bleedin’ _”” 

kK ep juiet lint ordered pel 
emptorily “Roy!” 

s ! It’s Ro is it?’ growled 
Webb under his breath “Roy Johi 
on! I] keep name in my ’ead 

‘Yes, responded Norton guarded|y 

} your man along!” 

\ on did not know what the 
orce l but it \ his habit t 
ob 1 he wl ered to Duggan t 
oper ie doo I] necessitated the 
latte iw his bacl ind Roy pu 
the | izzle of his automatic agains 
Con Dug ! neck as a hint that it 
\\ ve safe to] V any tricks 

1} wute all fou vere outside the 
tud loor and filing down the stait 
{ ! nm went first i¢@ muzzle of 
iching his neck Then, fol 
me [li d his han 
r If ere wa 
by | individual in New York, 
( imable Bill Webb at tha 
] ul 
| ue ppeared to be emp 
tha rhood, and Flint gave vent 

L Ve so like that of a distressed 
i | either of the prisoners wa 

( Was an imitation or not 





Vhite- 


hat’s 
ain’t 


with 


his 
laid 
Iwers 
dex- 
pair 
itive 


n to 
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They were still speculating, when a 
large six-cylinder car swung around the 


corner and stopped in front of them. 


Joyle!”’ said Flint in a low voicé 


came trom the man at the 


‘In with em, iIXoy commande 
bill Webb found himself in the back 
of the car, sinking luxuriously into the 
soft cushions, and as Flint dropped by 
his side, Con Duggan, with a defiant 
oath that amounted to nothing, sat on 
the other side of Flint, with Roy on an 
seat, pointing the automat 








y at his eyes. 

(;0 ahead!” ordered Flint. “Home!” 
“\Vhere are we taking these ducks ais 

gasped Norton inaudibly “Well, the 


boss knows what he’s doing, of course.” 


than Con Duggan and Bil 
Webb as they were taken up the sta 

of Thorndyke Flint’s home with the 
butler, leading the way 


pearing to make s 


prisonel pecame obvstreperous 
on ve been in th 1iouse before, | 
b : \ lint hirst rem rk hei 
ole pa t\ ( ce] the but ere 
in the detective ibrary, and he beg 
examina 1 O} ( ptive Y 
( re ma I 1 policemen, 
vith a man who « d himself Lieuten 
nr { ) idy t wel < Hy Was One 
the men you tried ) 
,rouve gg g! 4 ex 
1) with ‘ lance at Ro 
) Ss \ i] I ! | Tie ( 
pee | al 
I ell ( kX lie ee F 
why I was in place i 
Wo you me tim mr the 
second isked Flint « lessly 
\\'1 il d’vy¢ 1i¢ ) econ 
snarled Duggan. “‘I w on’y in the 
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once—when you come with that other 
pal Koy Johnson.’ 

“Say! Whe Roy Johnson ?” 
grunted Norton. Then he remembered 
that he had given himself the name, and 
stoppé 1 before Judson could utter the 
rebuke that obviously Was on hi 
tongue 

vow, Duggan, aid Flint impres 


sively “You and Bill Webb will save 


of trouble, and 





erhaps keep out of prison, by coming 
out treely with what you have done. 


‘I ain't done nothin’,” declared 


1 I> 
Duggan, scowling at Inoy. 


“This here 
I added 


vind tively, got me to do somethin’ fot 


Johnson—a pal of yours,” he 


him, an’ [ done it jest to accommodate 
} | . ¢ De. btiee ] BA ale 
1m. fe said he was tnat guys valet, 
and he'd got shui out accidentally. So 
he asked me t open the door for hi 


1 
because his boss had asked him to lift 


an envelope from the davenport and 
take 1 oO hin Well mtinued Dug 
gan lying fl ently | ook this gentle- 


e halway been ; busines 


cove,” put in Bill Webb. “Mr. Duggan 





1344 ar £ at escel he we 
IS J a little bit of all right when ‘ 
1 i 
ays thal i>tl 
‘ 1 1 14 1 ’ a —_ 1 
That will do, Webl interrupte 
Flint ste NOV dy l won't 
trouble 1 ft prevari { inv longet 

You ¢ ( lave th envelope abou 

vO 1OwW 
\ | began Du n hile 

1 \A + ' ’ 
Bill \ b ed ¢ C TIKE\V here 

go! | | ’ 

i xf | 

i 1! rtiy Peake 
, 
Du into other room and searcn 
7 41 
iil! I ‘ 1 do the ( Vill ni 
Ta \ 

_ 1 d ' 

1 ‘ ; 
while { ( read ) 
actio1 Out ie 1 | trace < i 
evidently n di ( uUrgial 

COUNT. 34 a ee, ‘ 

\Val 1 minute growled Wuggan 
evident] Vi KenIng i don’t e¢ 11 


use in that.” 
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“You heard what I told you, Frank!” 


was the only notice Flint took of this 
protest. 

ordered Judson 
the 


here!” 
“Prod him 


“Come on 
sharply. 
Roy !” 

“Nel” 


fiance gone from his harsh voice. 


with gun, 


Duggan, all the de 
‘Let 


begged 


me explain.” 

Flint signed to his 
and they took their hands 
trapped ruffian. 

“What have you to say?’ demanded 
Flint. “Speak quick! I want an end 
of this Where is the en 
velope you pretended to be looking for 
in that davenport ?” 

“T haven’t got it,” 


sullenly. “What 


assistants, 


the 


two 
from 


nonsense. 


returned Duggan 


makes you think | 


have ?” 

“T’m not obliged to tell you why I 
know one of you two men has brought 
it into this room,” replied Flint. “But 
I will, because 1t may expedite matters. 
\fter Roy—Johnson, as you call him 
left vou at Black Walling’s thi 
you watched him to make 


evening, 


go to the Seventh Avenue s 
“Ow do 
Webb. “You warn’t at Walling’: 


Blow me, I’d ’a seed you if you was 


you. know?” 


“Shut up, you dub!” growled Dug 
gan. “Who said anybody was. at 
Walling’s? This here Flint is just 


kiddin’ us along.” 
“When were sure he 
to Raymond Foster’s place,” continued 


you didn’t go 


Flint, as if there had been no interrup- 
tion, “you and Webb saw [oster go 
away, and ten minutes afterward, .you 
let yourselves into the studio You 
found the envelope where you'd been 
told by—er—-Johnson, and you _ got 


away without being caught.” 

Con Duggan’s small eyes glinted in 
anger, the flat face of 
the man from Whitechapel became a 


while square, 


fiery red, with a space around the 
tightly pressed lips. 
“Now,” continued Flint, “it makes 
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little difference which of you is hiding 
that envelope. I intend to have it be- 
fore you go out of this room.” 

“And with the 
bloomin’ thing if you ’ad it,” blustered 
Bill Webb. “It ain’t yourn.” 

“Then you you have it?” 
retorted Flint. “I thought I should find 
without the trouble of searching 


Judson, take Mr. Webb into 


wot would you do 


confess 


oul 
you both. 
that room and strip him. I see he wears 
shoes much too large for him. Be-sure 
to peep inside his shoes. Look there 
first.” 

Giving this order as if it were merely 
routine, he 
turned to some papers on his table, and 


a matter of everyday 


bent over them as if he had dismissed 
He did 


how his assistants dealt 


everything else from his mind. 
not look to see 


with Bill Webb. In fact, he seemed to 
have forgotten his presence. 
\s Judson advanced on Bill Webb, 


carefully 


Webb 


while Norton kept Duggan 


covered with the automatic, 


looked about him like a caged rat. 
But, handcuffed as he was, with three 
men to guard him and his companion, 
that he 


he gritted his teeth viciously, 


he realized was helpless, and 
while his 
rather sluggish brain worked with pain 
ful slowness to find a out 

‘’Old ona 
Judson’s — hand 
shoulder. “No use bein’ in such a ’urry. 
Did that you thought 


I ’ad them paper , an’—-— 


way 
minute,” he croaked, as 
descended on his 
you say, boss, 
Judson stopped his rambling talk by 
the othe: 

Mister [lint 


well produce those papers, 


jerking him toward room 


“Vou 


You may as 


heard what said 
because you can bet I'll get them when 
I begin to peel your clothes off you.” 
“All right! Wait a minute!” pleaded 
Webb, gazing about him wildly. “Con, 
you this "E 
thinks I’ve got them, an’ ’e 
pull the bloomin’ togs off’n me 


‘ear wot ’ere cove says. Ie 


s goin’ to 
What 
can I do?” 


‘Of remarked Flint quietly, 


course,” 














vq 
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as he looked ul from his table, “bot 
of you men were caught in the very 


act of burglary. My assistant, Johnson 
nd | are both witnesses. It'll be 
least seven years eat h.” 

Why, bli’ me!” almost set d Pill 
Webb. “You was there, too. it 
an’ me git lagged, you'll go, too. Ll 
me, [’ll swear you was in it. So w 
Dug!” 

“We were there representing the la 
We are detectives,” said Flint, agau 
turning to his papers. “There is a 


chance that the burglary charge would 


not be pressed if you gave up those 


papers without putting us to any more 


trouble. | 


I’m busy, and I want this 


matter off my hands.” 


“Come on!” ordered Judson, giving 
Webb another pull toward the adjoin 
ing room. 

‘Old on!’ cried Webb in a resigned 
voice. “’T’ain’t no use ‘avin’ my tog 
espe ially my boots pl lled off. bid 
yo iy. boss, you'd let us go if you had 
them certificates ?” 


| make no promise till | have them 


in my hands,” replied Tlint “I can 
get them whether you DIVE them 1 p or 
not. But | will say that it will be much 
better for both of you if you save me 
trout 


Bill Webb gazed for a few seconds 


it he inscrutable features of the 
famot det ti\ as he bent over the 
table Phen, with a hasty movement 


he tor ped, pulled Ip the bottom of one 


and drew from 1n 


] yleortt ] 


“These seem to be what I want,” 
remarked [lint at last. as he put a 


rubber band around the envelope and 


placed it in his drawer. “You can go, 
he added curtly. 

“Wot?” shouted Webb. “You mean 
that for us?” 

i You and your 


Duggan!” 


friend, 
replied Flint. “Get out a 
von as you can. Roy, take the cuff 
off these gentlemen.” 

Norton used a small key on his key 
g, and unlocked Bill Webb’s hand 


cufts Then, as the Whitechapelet 


} 


moved his hands about to take the 


cramp out of his wrists, Flint gave sign 
to Judso 


‘This way, boys!” said the latte: 
politeness, as he opened the 
ind you don’t slip on the 
tail \fter you! Ill let you out of 
the front door.” 

The two disgruntled rascals shuffled 
down the stait and along the hall 
vhere the statuesque butler stood at 
ittention, to see that they did not take 


an umbrella or cane from the hall rack 


and Judson opened the doo 
He itched them down the stone 
ste] und smiled grimly as he heard 


Bill Webb remark, sotto voce, to hi 


fellow crook 
Oly moke! That there Thorn 
dyke Flint is fust cousin to the old ’un 
If ’e ain’t related to the devil J’ll eat 
me blinkin boots. ’obnails an’ all.” 
When | on returned to the room 
wo he 1 | Wm examinin 
¢ ( rot tt envelope hile 
fresl | ed h fe ( e ken that 
hi ti d with the turn of 
iT 
1 | n heerfully 
ev 
ed that the P 
he lid and | | 
| cel hich = give M: 
mit Phat mean 
fo if nething like a million 
dollai + vent from the look of it 11 
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the daily yield continues to be what it 
has been for the last few months.”’ 
“What are you going to do with the 
certificates, now you have them You 
don’t that Marvin Durant will 
claim them, do you?” asked Judson 
“What am I going to do with them 
echoed Flint, as if 
query. “Why, I’m going to use 
as a lever to pry that young man out 


mean 
surprised at the 
them 
of prison, of course. I! intended to see 
Jonas Michaels in the morning.” 
“Say,” broke in Norton. “Don’t you 


want me. to keep after that there 
Duggan and Bill Webb? They’re a 


couple of bad ones.” 

“They are only the tools of bigger 
scoundrels—at least, in this case,’’ was 
Flint’s rejoinder. ‘Don’t trouble about 
them, Roy. If I 


just where to lay my hands on them at 


want them, I know 


any time. Go to bed and get a little 
beauty sleep.” 
“You surely need it,” added Judson 


Lillian Russell 


“Well 


yourself,” 


you ain't any 


retort 


was the grinning 


As Norton said good night and went 
up to his bed, very glad to get there 
after the strenuous time he had had tor 
several days, Flint handed the cigar 
box to his principal assistant, with the 


smiling remark: 


“Let’s just sit back and loaf for half 
an hour while we can, Frank [o- 
morrow may be a busy day.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A TELEPHONE CALI 
i= AS MICHAELS had just fin- 
ished looking over his mail in his 


private office in the Gordonian Trust 


Company Building, the next morning, 
when a visitor sent in his card. 

“Who is it?” snapped the president 
to the clerk. “I can’t 
morning. I told you that when |] 
came in, didn’t I? 
thing that I have to be annoyed always 


see anybody this 
first 


Perkins, Strange 


” 


when— 
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At this instant the wrathful eyes of 
Mr. Jonas Michaels fell upon the name 
on the card and he turned to the meekly 
waiting Perkins with a sudden violence 
that made the clerk quiver to his very 


heels, 
“Why the blazes don’t you show M1 
Flint in?” he bawled. “You know |! 


ilways want to see him when he calls. 
Where is he?” 

“Here I am,” put in a quiet, firm 
voice. “I won’t wait for Perkins.” 

Thorndyke Flint had been waiting in 
the anteroom and, of course, had over 
heard the boisterous order of the pres 
ident. He stepped into Michaels’ room, 
and smiled as he shook hands. 

“Get out, Perkins!’ roared Michaels. 
“What are you goggling at?” 

Then, as the attendant disappeared 
and closed the door, Flint came at once 
to the business of his call. 

“T have those mining certificates that 
home,” 


were stolen from your safe at 


he said. 


You have?” 


cried the president, his 


eyes sparkling. “By George, Flint, 
you’re a brick! Where were they: 
Did you make that scamp, Marvin 
Durant, confess, when he was arrested 
ut there in Arizona? I always knew 
he was the real thief who broke into 
my safe. All the evidence pointed to 


in my opinion. So you made him 
Good!” 

Che president banged his fist 
m his table and chuckled in appreci 
ation of his discernment. 


him, 
sive them up, eh? 


down 


It seemed a pity to spoil hi self 
satisfaction, but Flint had to do so in 


‘sts of truth. 


he intere 
“Marvin Durant did not break into 
your safe. He did xot steal those min 


ing certificates from your home,” he 
1 lowly and distinctly, and 


‘““The 


innounced, 


vith emphasis on the negatives. 
thief was somebody else.” 

“Who?” blurted Michaels, ob 
viously chagrined that he had been mis 


taken. “Tell me who the rascal is, and 


out 








of 
me 
ly 


ice 


m 


e 
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I'll have him behind bars before he’s 
an hour older. That is, if you haven't 
put him there already. But of course 
you have. Of course!” 

‘No, he is not yet arrested,” said 
Flu “And [ do not care to tell you 
who it is—at present.” 

\ny one | know?” asked the pres- 
lint merely shrugged his shoulders. 
Phen he slowly produced the envelope 
from an inner pocket, taking out the 
certificates and spreading them fanwise, 
on the table before the Gordonian’s 
president. 


hose are the documents all right,” 
declared Michaels, going over them with 
the ease of one accustomed to handling 
valuable papers. ‘| suppose they could 
be used by anybody who happened 
o have them, regardless of who may 
Still, it 
would be better if we had Marvin Dur- 


have bought them originally. 


int’s signature on the transfer,” he 


added thoughtfully. “By the way, 
Flint, are you sure the person who stole 
these papers from my _ safe is not 


[ don’t think he has been arrested 
for this offense, or I should have known 
it,’ Flint answered with a quick glance 

But he may have been taken for 


ul rgested Michaels. 


Then, changing his tone to a more 


ye, he went on: ‘“‘Come, now, 





I] You say it wasn’t Durant who 
bed d I have no doubt 





)] ] 1 
you But I have been 
itching things myself and I have had 
inf t10n out that coundrel from 
ential sources and I can’t agree 
7" 
8) en | ) ! ed 
Perl d gue what 
t i? 
yal s he gathered ] ne cer 
nd replaced them in the envelope 
Anyhow, I have i. reliable format 


who is interested in this whole case. It 
was from him [| learned that Marvin 
Durant has been captured and will be 
sent to the prison from which he 
escaped as soon as the necessary for 
malitie 
‘I know that, too,” 
“Marvin Durant was caught in Arizona 


New York in the hands 


Ss are compl ted.” 


remarked Flint 


and arrived in 
of the police ye sterday afternoon. Chat 


to you about 





is what I want to spe 

“Indeed | thought you came only 
to hand these papers to me.” 

‘IT want to talk about them,” an 
swered the detective. ‘Marvin Durant 
could have retained them if he had 
cared to do so, when he knew that he 
would be charged with stealing that 
two hundred thousand dollars from the 
Gordonian Trust Company hat he 
didn't do it; shows that he was desirous 
of making all the restitution in his 
power.” 

‘Fine restitution!’ sneered the pres 
ident “The Palmetto Mine was re 
garded as worthless’by him. He didn’t 
know then that it had turned out to be 
valuable, and that its name had been 
chan: ed es 

“We can’t tell how much he knew,” 
rejoined Flint. “But | can testify that, 
when he learned of the stealing of these 


sa fe he took the 





certificates from 


risk of being captured by running down 
the thief, and that hi ole object in 
trying to gain possi ion of the 4 ipers 
was to return them to v« 

‘Doc sn t soune y | if 
ud the preside \ neredul 
STi rT 

Nevertl ess 1 pe ( 1 
he detectiv: ( vestigate 
ind ( wha | 
have 1 1 \ é ) 
bt 
M haels \ 1 | | re ved the 
Ce i ly 0 Vi I 1 he lie ! 
Why, I should not be de Ing my duty to 


the stockholders, even if | were inclined 
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to take such a ridiculous No, 
Flint! Marvin Durant is in the hands 
of the police, and there he will stay till 
he goes back to State’s prison. | am 


step. 


glad to have these certificates back and 
I will make sure that they are not used 
for the benefit of anybody or anything 
but the Gordomian Trust Company.” 
He was about to say something more 
in the Perkins 
knocked at the door and, in response 


to a very irascible “Come in!” from the 


same strain when 


president, obeyed. 

“Well?” snapped Michaels. 

“There is a telephone message for 
you, sir,” announced Perkins timidly. 

“Who is it?” was the still sharper 
“Tf it’s any one with a right to 
speak directly to me, why is he not 
What's the matter with 


query. 


switched on? 
that operator?” 
one of 


‘It’s not your regulars, sir; 
and | don’t know whether you’d care 
to let this party come in on your wire, 
sir It’s—-it’s the trained nurse with 
Mr. Marvin Durant. senior.’ 

- rained nul ! yelled Michaels. 
“What the devil do she want with 
me: Prained nurse! What de you 
think of that, Flint?” 

“YT should hear what she has to say, 
if I were you,’ iswered Flint in a 
careless tone. “You can shut her off 
if you are not interested.” 


“That sso,” nted Michaels, who 
1 


seemed not to have thought of so ob 


ass¢ 


vious a_ possibility. ‘Put her on, 
Perkins!” 

The clerk slipped away, and imme 
diately there was the gentle buzz that, 
on the president’s telephone instrument, 
took the place of the usual bell-ring. 


“Mr. Michaels speaking!” he 


transmittel 


barked 
into the 
Ile listened for a few moments, as 
somebody spoke over the wire, and a 
perplexed frown spread wrinkles above 
his bushy eyebrows. 
“What makes you think he wants to 


see me?” he asked doubtfully. “Did he 
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He didn’t? Then how 

Oh, you are sure 
What does he want to 
about ¢ Something im- 
Is not that just your sur 


say so? 

do you know? 
he does ? 
see me 
portant, eh? 


mise? Eh? Oh, very well. I'll 
come. As soon as I| can. 
Yes, you can depend on me. 


Goo’-by.”’ 

Hanging up the receiver, he looked 
at Thorndyke Flint absently. Then he 
got up from his chair and strode up and 
down the room in rather unusual agi- 
tation—for him. 

“Say, Flint!” he blurted out at last. 
“What do you think of this? Marvin 
wants to see me. The father, 

The nurse who attends him 
was on the wire. Lot of impudence to 
like this. the 
thing! I don’t want to go.” 

‘Why not?” asked Flint quietly. 

“Why not?” blustering 


Durant 


[ mean. 


bother me Confound 


was. the 
because 


response. “Oh, well, because 
Deuce take it, Flint! Surely you 
can understand.” 
‘Not clearly. You and the elder 


Durant have never quarreled, have you? 


You were always close friends before 
his illness, I believe. Didn’t you say 
you’d been to see him several times 
since his attack?” 

“Yes,” admitted the banker with a 
strange reluctance. “But not since— 
since his son escaped from prison.” 

“What has that to do with it?” asked 


the detective. 
“Well, Pl tell you, Flint. 
men hunting young Durant down, be 


I have had 


felt it my duty, and though 
that, still 


about 


cause | 


Marvin, senior, doesn’t know 
I felt a 


going there. 


sort ot of delicacy 
[ have fancied always that 
could 


he wanted to say something—] 


see it in his eyes, you know—and it 
would have been awkward if he had 
managed to make me understand that 


he expected me to—to let up on his son 


You see all that, don’t you?” 
“Ves, I see all that,”” answered Flint 





)W 
i 
to 
i 


Il 


d 
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“At the same time, I don’t see 
You've 


dryly. 
how you can help going now. 


promised, haven’t you?’ 

“Yes, confound it!’ 
chaels. “I told that 
But, I tell you what, 


grunted - Mi- 
nurse I’d go 
Flint. Couldn't 
you come with me? I hate to go alone. 
Poot 
fortable and [ should feel better able 
to do whatever he means to ask of me 
I could talk it over 


will you go?’ 


Durant’s eyes make me uncom 


if you were there. 
l—and—e1 
“Of course [’ll go,” was the 


with you, an 


ready 
acquiescence. “I haven't seen him for 


months. I hope he is better than he 
was. The last time I called, he could 
not speak at all, and I don’t believe he 
knew 


or, at least, 


what was going on about him 


he seemed to have a very 


hazy idea of it. 


“He’s better now,” returned Jonas 
Michaels. “Well, we'll go at once if 
it’s convenient to you.” 

“Quite convenient,” answered Flint, 
as he stood up, hat in hand. 


\s they 


outer office of the Gordonian 


walked through the spacious 
Trust 
Company, more than one of the clerks 


1 
] 


and te ho caught 
Mr. Michaels remarked that the pres 
ident seemed to be in a very bad temper. 


ers W a glimpse of 


A SLIGHT | shiver p sed through 
Jonas Michaels as he entered the 


old-fashioned home near Stuyvesant 
Square, where Marvin Durant, senior, 


lay in the bed to which he had been 


carried over twelve months ago, a hel] 
less invalid 

lo reach the bedchamber it was con 
ve nt, although not absolutely nec 
essary, to pass through the library in 


which Marvin had made his 


young 
miserable confession 

(he room was just as it had been on 
the night that its owner was stricken. 


The scattered documents had been 
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collected into an orderly pile, with a 
paper weight on them, and the floor 


had been 


wept and the furniture dusted 
] 
| 


from time to time. But that was all the 
change Che larg wing chair from 
which the elderly man _ had fallen 


1 . ' 1] 
under the weight Ol ! oubles was 


in its old place and looked as if he 


might have risen from it. just a few 
minutes before. [ven half the cigat 
moking still lay in an ash 


he had been 
tray on the tabie. 
lint was deeply impressed by the 
pathos of it all, and he saw that Jonas 
Michaels’ face was much graver than 
usual when his gaze first rested on the 
emaciated figure in the bed 
Austin!’ said 


scrupu 


‘“(jood morning, Miss 
Flint to th 


lously clean and 


juiet mannered, 


neatly uniformed 


young woman who arose from the side 


of the bed as they entered 


“Cood morning, Mi lint,” she 
replied softly. “Good morning, Mr 
Michaels. | was sorry to trouble you,” 
she went on, addressing the Gordonian’ 
president. ut he wanted so much to 


1 
see you that Or tiie sake 


: of his nerves, 
I felt vou must come 
There was no apology in her tone 


Strictly loyal to her patient, his interests 


outweighed all othe in het eyes. Miss 
\ustin was a typical trained nurse 
\larvin 


Michael cheerily, as he took the seat 


“How are you, asked 


placed for him and seized the hand 


that wandered stlessly about on the 
ounterpane. “You wanted to see me?” 
Phe dim eyes brightened at the sound 
of Michaels’ voice nd his fingers 
feebly returned the pt re, Chen he 
w | nt 1 tacitly nN ed hin 
The detecti took | and | 
11y1¢ ere uld ¢ oO daou 
ick mat ponded to the cla 
For a fe linutes there was sile1 
broken only by his gasping brea 
‘nm, sud lenly, like a VOICE from an 
ther world, he broke out distinctly 
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“Tt was not my son who did it!” 

Flint, who had turned away, thinking 
there might be sacred confidences be- 
tween Michaels and the old man if the 


latter should be able to whisper, swung 
back to the bed excitedly. 

“Say that again, Mr. Durant?’ he 
begged. 

The generally red face of Jonas 
Michaels had become deathly white, 


and he was looking at Marvin Durant 
in superstitious terror. It seemed im 
possible that the clear utterances could 
have come from the pale lips of this 
old-man who seemed hardly alive. but 
there was no mistaking the voice. 

“Flow was it he could speak like that, 
banker in_ the 


seems miraculous.” 


Flint?” 
detective’ 


‘It was the overpowering eagerness 


whispered the 
Ts 


Car, 


to deliver himself of something weigh 
ng on his mind that gave him false 
strength,” replied the detective 
olemnly. “This is not the first time 
J ha seen such a thing 
Y< must be careful it whis 
red Miss Austin to the bankei gl 
p l m tO spe He h Ve 
tall nd tl unnatural ret 1 
f hi Sp ech i bad sigll 
\] 1 py { had been ly Ing 
fectly still with his eves closed after 
lis strange outbreak He seemed not 


alll’ 


o be aware that anybody was near. 


Chen, as if a powerful drug had been 
injected, returning to him for a short 
period the faculties that had be« lost 

1” sO many months, he began to talk 


rapidly and with the same uncanny di 
ness a before. 
robbed the 


He IS as 
Michaels,” 


“It was not my boy who 


Gordonian Trust Company. 


innocent as you are, Jona 
he said. “Listen!” 

He held out his two hands and strug 
gled to sit up. The went to him 
with the skill of 


held him in hei 
1 


nurse 
practice, raised 


and arms as he went 


on swiltly: 
‘l have known all this time that I've 
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been lying here that my boy, my son 
Marvin Durant, has been in prison, 
and | haven't been able to speak a word 


to clear him.” 


Speak now!” the detective said 
eagerly. 

‘T will. Let me talk without inter- 
uption. feel that my strength will 


gone. Michaels, I was vice 
president and manager of the Gordon- 
ian Trust Company, and I had practi- 


cally unlimited control of the finances, 


soon be 


including the authority to invest for the 
company where I thought fit. It was | 
shares in the 
a clear fifty-one 


who bought those 
Palmetto gold mine 
per cent of the whole stock giving me 


mine.’ 


control of the 
“You?” broke from the astounded 

President Michaels’ dry lips You 

bought them?” he repeated. 

“Yes. And I did not buy them for 
Gordonian,” groaned the¢ man. 


would vield a tre 


the old 


‘l thought the mine 


mendous fortune, and | invested in it 


in my own name. To do that I took 
from the | f the Gordon 

I ‘ he 
ian Trust Company until I had stolen 
‘ ( ( hut ciTet Live sand dollars !”’ 
onas Michaels was gasping now as 
hard as the sick man, while Thorndyke 
Flint, behind him, tightened his lips and 


how 


i] . } 
omething provea 


murmured 
relieved he felt. Young Marvin Durant 
( nnocent, as he had alwavs believed. 

Ci¢ on! Lit on!’ came from 
Michaels i strange whisper. ‘Tell 
= L1hN©@ e! 

It was the old story,” continued the 
old man. “I was persuaded at first to 
spend a comparatively small sum—ten 


if that should 


thousand dolla1 What 

be lost [ had means of my own 
enough to cover that. But soon there 
came a demand for forty thousand 
more The mine was a good one, but 


needed for developing it. 
let in on the ground floor. 
You know, Jonas | those 


It is the 
scoundrels always talk. Aman named 


money Was 
| should be 
Way 





on 
mn, 


id 


it 
k 
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f the 


Poynter was the active manager « 
mine.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me_ then, 
Marvin?” asked Michaels in a _ tense 
voice. ‘Il would have helped you out.” 

“I would not tell anybody,” was the 
miserable answer. “Instead, when more 
and more demands came, | threw 
money in until I was stealing recklessly. 
At last, when it reached two hundred 
thousand more, and just as I was told 
that there was no hope for the Palmetto 
—that it was a dead loss—the exposure 
came. I knew it couldn’t be helped, 
and on the night that—that I was taken 
sick, | had been confessing to my son 
what | had done. You remember. It 
was when you and [lint came in, and— 
and——”’ 

‘And your son took the blame on his 
own shoulders to save you!” interrupted 
the detective sternly. “You allowed 
that young man to go to State’s prison, 
although you knew that you had com- 
mitted the crime for which he was suf 
fering punishment. It was hideous!” 

"y shrieked the old 


I know it was! 
man. “but I could not help it. I have 
Jain here, tortured by remorse, but 
unable to speak. Sometimes | did not 
know. But at others everything stood 
out clearly before me, and 1 would 
have given anything short of my im 
mortal soul if I could have said the 
words that would have put me in 
prison, instead of my boy! And now, 
Heaven has come to my aid, and ] am 
able to do justice at last!” 

But this isn’t all,” Flint reminded 
him. “You said that John Poynter was 
the manager of the Palmetio Mine 
There were others concerned who in- 
duced you to buy stock that they be- 
lieved to be worthless. Who were the 


others?” 

“There was only one other,” was the 
feeble reply, for it was evident that 
the false energy in the pitiful figure 
in the bed was evaporating. “He was 
some one you know, Jonas,” he added, 





turning his hollow eyes on the pres- 
ident. “And you should not trust him. 
I hope you don’t.” 
“Trust him?” 
Michaels, frowning. “Whom are you 
talking about?” 
“T mean that slippery young scoun 


exclaimed Jonas 


drel, the son of a hypocritical father 
Raymond Foster!” 

Jonas Michaels stared at old Durant 
in surprise, that partook to a large ex 
tent of horror, while Flint nodded as if 
he had heard only what he had 
expected. 

“Raymond Foster?” blurted out the 
banker at last. 

“Yes,” panted Marvin Durant, nearly 
spent now. “Raymond Foster! He 
had access to me in my office at the 
Gordonian Trust Company, where his 
father was a friend of yours, Jonas. 
It was the father who sold me the stock, 
but I knew the young man was behind 
it all.” 

“All this seems unbelievable,” mur 
mured the banker, 

“There are proofs,” eagerly inter 
rupted Marvin Durant. “In my office 
in the Gordonian Trust Company, in 
m\ old desk, if it is still there——’”’ 

“Tt is there still,’ interjected the 
banker. 

“Underneath it you will find a secret 
drawer, with a spring lock, worked by 
pressing a small brass nail-head at one 
side. In that drawer are all my cor 
respondence with John Poynter and 
both the Fosters, father and son. That 
correspondence lays the whole mattet 
bare. Oh, it is teue enough,” he added 
with a groan. ‘Too awfully true!” 

“| think, gentlemen, you'd better go,” 
interrupted Miss Austin at this point. 
She had been watching her patient 
anxiously for several minutes. “I can- 
not allow him to talk any longer now.” 

She had been supporting him all the 
time he had been speaking and, of 
course, had heard all. But, like nearly 
all women in her profession, she had 
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overheard too many family secrets to 


pay any attention. All such things 
were locked in her bosom, inviolably 
sacred. Now she was about to lay the 
patient down, but he clung to her con 


vulsively. 


*Not yet?” he egged ‘T want y 
to do one thing for me, Jonas, tor the 
kee tI ld friends] re 
sane OT Our Old triendship 


“What is it?’ asked Michaels in a 


1 
strange, cold tone. 


boy to me, so that | can 
tell that 


is cleared in 


“oD: 
bring my 
see him once more and him 
the truth is that he 


of the world! 


out 


You w il] have 


gl 
to get him out of prison, of course. 
Can't you hurry and bring him here in 


a day or two, before I—I—die?’ 


‘| don’t see how it can be done,” 


returned 
ing. 
deliberate 
Flint?” 

The detective tight 


the way 


the banker, his voice soften 


“The processes of law 


What 


are always 
think, 


, and - do you 


ened his lips in 


betokened stern 


resolve 

‘| think it can be done,” he said 
“Oh, thank you, Mr. | 

the 

up his haggard 

| 


ao 


lint!” faltered 
e 
i 


ick man, a- grateful smile lighting 


ice. “How—how soon 
here FS 


Live Wi about to 


you think he can be 
The dete answer 


ould. when the 


as soothingly as_ he 

door connecting with the library, which 
had been half open, was flung wide, and 
with a wild cry, “Father! Here I am!” 
young Marvin Durant rushed in and 
dropped on | knees at the bedside 


On 


THE nurse had laid her patient 





y ig man 
wh ll in the room had supposed to 
be behind prison bars rot u from his 
knees and, leaning closely ov his 
fa he whispe | titi 


detective and Jonas Michaels 


both drew away, turning their backs so 
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that they should not intrude in any way, 


while the nurse watched with jealous 
prote ssional eyes to see that the scene 
did not prove too m fo het Cnarge 

“My boy!” gasped the sick man. “TI 


More 


knew | hould see you on 
"Ves, 3 


1 ' | ’ 
atner: |! fad to come! 





As the young fellow said this, he 
turned and looked beseechingly at the 
detective. 

‘T'll tell you afterward, Mr. Flint 
he whispered. “| will surrender as soon 
as I leave here. I’m your prisoner now, 


Dp ] 4 ” 
But | Wd to come, 


in tact. 


had 

“They know the truth, Marvin!” 
gasped his father “They know the 
truth—that you did not. steal the 
money! You will be free! You are 
free now. I don’t understand how. 
I only know it is tru tieaven bless 
you, Marvin, and—and—try to—for1 


give—your—your—father ! 
‘Father! Mr. Flint! Nurse!” 
shrieked the young mar “Look! 


Look ! 
\s the last 


lips there ha 


word had pas ed from his 
shud 
Marvin 


dead! 


1 been a convulsive 


der of the w: form, and 
Durant, the father, fell bacl 


Phorndyke Flint and t 





e nurse to 


gether bent over the still form, from 
which the last breath had | irdly de 
parted, and both understood the in 


mediate cause 


*Anc ther troke! 1 rl red the d 
tective 
wah I was expecting 1 inswered 
the nurse ftly ‘Getting ack his 
speer 0 u ler mie } | il 
\I ” ed yout VI in 
Is he deac e you 
Y m1 tr] 1 FOU i 
wered the ( t bette ) 
He yond re ‘ \ It 
WoUul ive pe Ss t He 
wanted to e€ o1 o cle our nal i 
\ i al 10 ) i ii ( | Mi: rvin 
as, through his binding tears, he 
watched the cool-handed nurse straight 


the limbs and performing the 











other offices about the dead that her 
profession made her duty. “He said 
you know the truth, and—and—asked 
me to forgive him. What did it mean, 
Mr. Flint?” 

‘It means that Mr. Michaels knows 
how great a sacrifice you made for your 
father, and that the world will know 
you are innocent.” 

“Why did you do it. Marvin?’ 

It was the president of the Gordonian 
Company speaking, and he held out 
his hand to the young man with an 
almost apologetic look in his usually 
stern eyes. 

I did it, Mr. Michaels,” replied 
Marvin simply, as he took the proffered 
hand, “because | loved my father above 


th 


any other man on ea knew he had 


] 
fallen into trouble through his habit of 
t1 isting those he believed worthy of his 


faith and, if he had had a littl 
time, he would have made restitution 


e more 


to the company Hlow could [| do less 
than | did, when the alternative came 


up of either him or me going to prison? 





i s 

Jonas Michaels shrugged He could 
not quite mprehend such heroic -elf 
surrender. ut the detective unde: 
stood 

| 1 pani ¢ rons Vite 
Thor e F] eft the grief 
youns n alone t! is de | excep 
fo ( o1 footed € Hille they 
sat in the Ira ch had been the 


scene of his sacrifice on that fateful 
night more than a year betore. 

When at last Marvin Durant came 
out of the chamber of death, he was 
outwardly quite calm, although teat 
stains showed on his pale cheeks and 
his eve were dim and bloodshot. 

Mr. Flint,” he said slow ask 
your pardot for betraving vou on 
fidence.” 

“Miner” asked the detective in some 
surprise. 

‘Yes You gave your word to those 
two police otheers who arrested me 1 


Arizona that I would not trv to escape, 
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and they allowed me to come to New 
York without handcuffs. Yet I did 
escape.” 

You did right,’ declared Flint 
warmly. “If I had known all the ci 
cumstances, | believe I should have ad 

































vised you to do it.” 

Marvin shook his head incredulously, 
as he continued: “But I did not escape 
from those two officers. It was when 
the cab drew up at police headquarters, 
and they had turned me over to two 
other men, that | saw my opportunity. 
There was a runaway in the street—a 
heavy wagon with two scared horse: 
came tearing down. The wagon struck 
the taxicab and threw me out.” 

“Jove!” exclaimed Flint. “What 

ae 


queel world this 1 


‘T was dazed when I found mvyselt 
in the middle of the road, with a hurry 


ing crowd all about me | staggered to 
my feet and, when I found [ wasn’t 
hurt, I kept on walking. Suddenly | 
alized that I had slipped away from 


the police, and it was then [| determined 


eep my liberty until I had see 
father. \fter that | intended to give 
nvself uy Pha e trutl id the 
( trutl | \lichaels ind l 
It he ded ¢ ly aw | in 
11 p Sane 
ona Mi i¢ tepped Te \ rd it 
mile on hi grin face, and ce de 
teclive wa Lhe ( pcak vie the 
maid who had long since taken the 


place ot the sleepy butler. Pritcha a, 


knocked and entered. 


“Mi Ravmond | ster, sit, she 
nounced, addressing Flint. “He has 
called to see Mai Mr. Durant. Wha 
hall I say to him? [| have not told hin 
Mr. Durant 1 is * She hesitates 
as she looked at the grief-stricken fac« 
of the son. “I said he he could not 


see him, | thought, but I'd find ont fron 
the nurse. [ didn’t know just what t 
ABLES 
ag, 

“Go into the other room = again. 


Marvin,” said Flint quietly. “I think 
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it would be well to let Foster come up,” 
he added, addressing Michaels. 

ves? | adily, 
and with dangerous light in his eye 
“Tell him to instructed 
the maid. 


assented the president re 


come up, he 


Ray 
the 


When, a minute or two later, 


mond Foster was ushered into 


library by the girl, he started as he 


found himself in the presence of two 
men whom he certainly had no thought 
of finding there. 

“Why, Mr. Michaels! Mr. 
he stammered. “IJ 
Durant. I heard he 


lint ! 


Mr. 


came to sec 


had 


been 


VOrTsé 

than usual lately, and : 
“That will do,’ interrupted the 
banker sharply “Flint, you have one 


or two question to isk 


this man, 
haven’t you?” 
The detective came to the point with 
startling celerity, 
; ; 
where are the min 


took from Mi 


Michaels’ safe in his home about 


‘Raymond Foste1 








ing certificate 


you 


a week 
oan S 
ago! 


Raymond Foster laughed, but it was 
a sickly attempt at mirtl 





pas J 
face showed that he knew he was 
trapped, although he didn’t know just 
how. 

‘Is this a joke, Mr. Flint?” he asked. 
‘The person who stole those papers 1s 
in prison | heard this morning that 
he has been capt red out it \rizona 
and brought back to Ne Y ork He 
will be ri ned St Ss prison at 
ones I unde nd 4 la ing 
to say about it, ] ld cl e him wi 
this other crime : soon < his time is 
up,” he added mak itl 

Where 11 the ! nk 
persi ted Flint We kno ) ) 
them from the sa fe aim ) 
had them in 1 vocket at the very 1 
ment that he Vas Lisé : 
Ml n Durant 
the 

‘T haven’t got them,” blurted o 
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Foster. “Some rascal has stolen them 


from me——’ 
He stopped, as 
had convicted hi 


mouth Flint O} ened 


he realized that he 
mself out of his owt 
the door to the 
bedroom and called softly: 


“Come in, pleas?! 


\s Marvin 


librat 


Durant walked into the 
seemed to 
His 


and he merely mumbled 


Raymond loster 


shrink into himself. mout 


dropped open 
when he tried to say something. 


the man you say stole those 


certifica l‘oste asked Flint 


‘Yes.” cried Raymond Foster, sud 
denly gaining the use of his voice. 
saw him take them from the safe. | 


didn’t tell you this before, for the sake 


of his father, , 
[ saw this man, Marvin Durant, junior 


who was my friend. | 
| ~ 
steal the envelope 

“Vou're 


coldly ° 


Durant was 


1 wond va l-oster,” said Flint 
‘T can prove just where Marvin 
at that time, and besides 

[ know that you did it [f 


oot ~ 


you Wan 


prool turther pi have a whole 


set of your finger prints on certain 


articles in that safe which | found there 


just after you had committed the thef 


In one word, Mr. Foster, we have the 
goo ls on you Your best chance 1 
mak¢ open confession.” 

Raymond Foster dropped into 
chair, | head dow1 He seemed 
have lo 1¢ I peech iwwain 

“An hing | nt to say I ]int 

relentlessly, “is that we have 
d ( ered tl ( \ida \] ( 
i n eC pe 1 trying d hone \ 

) } ‘ o othe tha 
| line hicl au V« 

4 

( ng and, a 
] ] ( ( 
t ( t i 
ao 
Aino 
| | | 
; ma 





1e¢m 











‘It was the best thing he could do,” 
was his quiet remark. “It is not the 
time, by a great many, that a gun 


= e . ha 
has saved a man from a prison cell 


It was the day after the funeral of 
Marvin Durant the elder, and Flint, 
with his two assistants, was sitting at 
work in his library, when visitors were 
announced. 

“Tt’s a lady and two gentlemen,” said 


the butler in his usual stony way 






“Do you know their names?” asked 
Flint. 

“Yes, but the older gentleman of the 
two said | was to announce them as I 
have, without mentioning——” 

“Bring them up,” interrupted the de- 
tective, for he saw that his worthy 
butler was quite prepared for a dis- 
sertation on the subject that could be 





dispensed with. ‘Don’t keep them 
waiting. 
The door closed, but opened again 
flourish tw minutes later, as 
the butler proclaimed sonorously : 
Mr. Michaels. Miss Michaels, Mr. 
M in D nti! 
| \ On One lox k it | ra 
Michael whose pretty face S| rkled 
wit! ; happines he wished 
he Ver hat morn ir 1) ead of the 
d efore, while Judson came forward 
h best society manner te place 
‘ ir for het 
eVveT 1 id !”’ bo« med Jonas 
Michael ‘We can’t stay. I’: 
} 4u ( illed to tell you that the bail | 
Pave Tt Mat in he on the day of hi 
father’s death has been reduced. Of 
course the amount of bail | give makes 
no difference, because there is no feat 
o! having to pay it anyhov But 
it shows that vour work in arranging 
for his pardon has borne fruit. Every 
body knows that the pardon 1s only a 
matter of form.’ 
“I’m glad it is going all right,” said 
Flint. “I have not wasted any time 
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‘] know you haven't, Flint. But 
there’s something else I want to say. 
It will be in the papers to-morrow, so 
that it is public property. But both 
Marvin and Laura said you ought to 
know first.” 

“T think I can guess what it is,” said 
Flint. “If I am right, I congratulate 
you, Mr. Durant.” 

“Of course you're right,” roared 
Jonas Michaels. 
be married, and the wedding will take 
place next month, I believe. Mean- 
while, Marvin has to go out to Arizona, 
to see about our interests in the Midas 


“They are engaged to 


Mine. The Gordonian Trust Company 
has been repaid its two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. | took the Palmetto cer- 
tificates as my recompense for getting 
the company out of a hole. It is going 
to prove a pretty fair investmé nt, after 
all.” 

“You said ‘our’ interests, Mr. 
Michaels,” remarked Flint. “Did you 
mean that somebody was in with you 
in the Midas Mine 


“Of course 1 do” replied Jonas 
Michaels still more boisterously. “My 
son-in-law will be in charge of th 
ahd . , lay : 
whole mine, and vou don't suppose he ts 
to do it fo. ne thing, do Ve u? No, sir, 


Marvin will have enough to keep his 
wife and himself out of the poorhouse; 
you can bet on that 

With this, and after a few fervent 
words of gratitude from Marvin Dur 
ant to Thorndyke I[lint, that no one 
else heard, Jonas Michaels led the way 
out of the 


1e limousine awaiting them. 


room and thumped down 


‘It’s rather remarkable, Frank,” ob 
served Flint, as he and both of hi 
assistant ood at the window watching 
the limousine skim away from. their 


door, “how quickly a big business man 


like Jona Michaels can see to the bot 
tom of a thing. Four days ago, who'd 


have thought he could have given his 
his daughter being engaged 


salt tion to 


to Marvin Durant?” 
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‘A duck who came mighty near being him between two crimes, it didn’t look 
on his way to State’s prison by this time as if he had any chance.” 
for something he never did,” put in Roy “He wouldn't have had a chance 
Norton “It looked tough for him. either,” put in Judson emphatically, “if 
Seemed as if they’d get him going or it hadn’t been for Mr. Flint.” 
coming, for they had mo than one “It wasn’t that altogether,” inter 
thing on him—the safe robbery that he posed Flint, “but because villainy wa 
didn’t do, and the two hundred thou too greedy, and overreached itself, as it 
sand plunks he didn’t steal. Getting does—not always, but sometimes!” 





THIEVES CROSS FAMOUS “DEAD LINE” 
F‘ MX the first time in many years yeggmen challenged the wrath of the New 


York police recently to the extent of disregarding the dead line established 


by the late Inspector Byrnes, and coolly forced two safes in a building on Wall 
Street That part of the city below Fulton Street has long been considered 
immune from safe blowers and others of the criminal night workers, for, by the 
edict of In pector Byrnes, any person known to have a criminal record exposed 
himself to sudden death by simply being found in that section after a certain hour 
in the evening 

Perhaps the very fact that no one would expect burglars to attempt a night 


raid on Wall Street what led the perpetrators of the crime to make thei 


daring attack rhis theory would seem to be borne out by the fact that the 
five men who participated in the burglary worked leisurely, without apparently 


fearing to be interrupted 


heir presence in the building was discovered in the early morning hours 





by M1 Jane Hefferman, a scrubwoman, who arrived to clean the offices. She 
was at work on the fourth floor when she heard a noise below het Going quietly 
down to the third fl he found that the sounds were coming from the office 
of Harry R. Gordon, a sugar broker. Mrs. Hefferman stepped into an adjoining 
office, and, through the keyhole, looked in upon five men working at Mr. Gordon’ 
ife. One of the irgla was calmly smoking cigal 
Lea n he omee M Hetferm n r cd nst a ed Oss tn street 
ind t Id her st t¢ \ hman station 1 in the 1 Fa | ¢ Phen v hile 
he telephoned to the neare¢ police station, Mrs. Hefterma vent back to keep 
watch 1 the vecomet! = e } id n oone | ved itl e b ildin hoy 
€ than the five € us] 1 de n the i nd ed he She was s 
unned by tl blows that she was unal Oo ther n into the 
er nd the | n 1 { ‘ hone he ddle o he building 
- vies iid sla inenets Minch il WI ee contion of the <tr 
l Erte ] 
It is believed that o mber of the gang hid in the building before 
v locked he 1 that he later opened the outside door for the 
otl Che office t, were entered by the use of leton keys. The 
veggmen left a complete burglar’s tools in Gordon’s office. Besides forcing 





one of the broker’s safes, they opened a safe in another office on the same floo1 

















westionod fanily. 


4y- Ernest M. Poate 





A Doctor Bentiron Story 


HH KOUGHOUT the late spring 
little mar the 
smooth Doctor 


occurred to 
routine of 





Bentiron’s huge-practice. Of 
interesting cases there was no lack; all 
the obscure nervous and mental disor 
New Yorl 
later, to come through the 
The brutal 
a woman by a scion of a wealthy fam 
1 


ders of Greater seemed, 


sooner or 


doctor’s office. murder of 


vy occupied the press; as in so many 


cases, a defense of insanity was made, 
and Doctor Bentiron, chief alienist for 


the prosecution, was busy with exami 


nations and conferences, framing pon 


derous hypothetical questions But the 


work, important as it was, failed to 


“It’s too obvious,” he 
“Nowadays, almost 


’ ° 
Cciaims Wsa 


complained 
every murdere 
: without knowing 
enough about it even to feign it « 
I wish I could instruct this fel 


When 


and yells; when he forgets he 


cently. 
low Klein! he thinks of it he 
jabbers 
acts like the moral imbecile he is. If 
he only had sense enough to select 


good symptom complex—paranoid pra 


cox, for instance—and stick to it! 
Then the affair might be interesting.’ 


In May, Milly and I were married 


She selected the Little Churcl \round 
the Corner. “It’s such a fascinating 
name,” she explained “T' ve 

dreamed of being married there.” ] 


am an orphan, without living relatives, 
Millv’s aunt 


our marriage was very quiet. 


refused to attend, so 


Coste llo 


and 


acted as my best man, and Doctor Bent 


iron, in his rare splendor of formal 
dress, gave the bride away. He could 
hardly wait for the end of the ceremony 
to slough his tight coat and get back 
shapeless homespuns 


into the bagevy, 


usual wear. 
week’s trip through the 
Milly but that has 


ing to do with this story. 


which were his 

We took a 
Berkshires. noth- 
In his drv, reserved way, the doctor 
glad to have us back. My 


little girl’s place in his heart was 


Was Very 
\ secure, 
‘T am a lonely old man,” said he, the 
1 than 
the children | 


dragging, weary tones warner 
1 ‘ 1] 
usital, ind you are all 


ve, Umphf,” 


| he turned away 





for a moment, hercely on his 


ternal cigarette Milly came and sat 
on the arm of his cha and pulled his 
hort beard loving! and we were all 
iuethy happ. ( rether 

Ve settled down into contented 


outine in the pleasant top-floor rooms 


t the front of the big house. rhe 
doctor s own quarters, at the rear, ove 
aon ia ag 


looking : oO 
t 1? +4 


tennis court, 


Milly, 


rden and 


ere a terra incognita even 


never ventured 
the habit of 


little liy 


he had his own cornet 


privileged as she was, 
there But he 
evenings in our 


into 


ere\ 
pending hi 
1 room: there 


wir, and sat silently smoking, or broke 


out abruptly into whimsical talk, which 
vas always worth the hearing. Only 
vhen we had would shut 


first 


visitors he 


himself up alone, as when we 
to his 


May passed, and June drew on, and 


Cale house, 


still no mystery presented itself for the 
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doctor’s investigation. He grew res- 


tive and uneasy, and began to talk of 


retiring. 

“T weary of medicine,” he drawled, 
the flat, dry tones inettably tired. “I 
interest me. 


PTOW old; work ceases to 


up my practice ; I shall re 
f ref 
will 


continued, cynically— 


I shall give 
tire, 


ind write ponderous works ¢ 


erence. Classics, the reviewers 


call them,” he 


Doctor Bentiron was quite conscious 


of his own worth—‘“and a classic is 


a book which everybody admires, as in 


duty bound, but which nobody ever 
reads. Umphf. Yes.” 

One of his rare, talkative moods was 
upon the doctor that night. He dis 


learning, 
and 


Kipling, Confucius, and Lewis Carroll, 


coursed upon the futility of 


quoting indifferently from Kant 


and wound up with an heretical dis 





quisition upon the uselessness of log 
“No 
and followed or he 


conduct 


man ever reasoned out a course 


droned ‘Human 


is instinctive, inexplicable. I 


had a patient once who cut off her nose 


with a pair of shears ‘to keep from 


sticking it into other people’s business.’ 
Last year | j 


testified in the case of a 


woman who gave her husband white 
arsenic because his false teeth rattled 
when he ate celery Women do curt 
ous things.” 


Daddy 
Milly, shaking 


Bentiron!”’ reproved 


him T will 


a finger at 


not have my sex abused \nd, any 
wav, the men are just as bad.” 
‘Exactly,’ agreed the doctor [he 
men are just as bad Take Costell 
when | bank notified him that his 
ount was overd he went down 
nd d i write the i heck fo1 
| diffe ice. Umphf.” Phe docto1 
4 4 } 1 
1t¢ 1 with pretern ural solemnitv un 
| é nad dc ne au hin wa oO 
Sit sibey dace eneinl eamisen Retail OE nue 
ike my Narum-scarum ifr1ena, LOC, 
shed the chief, “is our apology i 
bev y illogical Kea oning the pros 
ess by which we justify our acts—to 


he con- 


1 
ourselves, 


l mphf, Blakely as 
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tinued, digressing suddenly, “you've 


been out three years now.” 


“Ves, doctor,” said I. 


‘It is time you registered as an ex 


aminer in lunacy. I'll fix up your pa 
pers in the morning. Good night, in 
fant as He vawned hugely, and 


slouched off to bed 
[In order to sign commitment paper 
York State, 


an examiner in lunacy witl 


in New one must be reg 


istered as 


the State hospital commission in Al 
bany It is one of the many safe 


guards which this State has placed 
about the insane 


Next morning the chief gave me the 
yellow | forth that I 
had practiced medicine in New York 


lank, which set 


State for three years, and a note to 
his friend, Judge Altberger; for the 
application must be signed by a justice 


of the supreme court to whom the ap 
plicant is personally known 

The day after I received 
of registry, the chief 
called to Matteawan to 


my notice 


was. suddenly 
examine a cel 


tain very famous murderer confined 
there. 

‘You'll have to look after things here 
old 1e, 
You 
he glanced 
cancel 
will tell you 


know about them. 


“There’s nothing 
know all these 
over hi 


to-day Aa he 


very press 


ing 
cases list “SO 
[ won't their appointment My 


case records anything 


need to 


O’Brien should come, drop everything 


ind find Tommy and bring him up here 
to sober up; he’s been slippit latel 
Han Wan | O ith l Ch 
vas one of the doctor’s Pp H 
had dozer oO! Sud ( 1 
women, treet eept b enders 
ind 1 d ( »¢ = « h nN t 
pros] ous itie to help the 
oa d me BA heard | € 
plain ¢ lad 7 u d n (3 
home and be a | i you like you've 
nothing else to d 

By now it wv ilmost train time 


With Hanrahan in advance, carrying 








h- 


1d 


d 
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his bag, Doctor Bentiron set forth with 
all his usual ceremony. At the door 
he paused. “I nearly forgot,” said he, 
over his shoulder. “Blakely, you'll 
have to go right down to Doctor Raw 
linson’s house, on East Eighteenth 
Street. I was due there at eleven to 
commit some relative of his. Your 
notice has come from Albany, hasn't 
it? Yes. Norris is the other exam- 
iner; he'll help you out.’”” And the 
chief labored wearily into his big blue 
limousine. 

It was after ten; I must start as 
soon as the car came back from the sta 
tion. Hesitating between trepidation 
and pride—this was my first commit- 
ment, and it is no light responsibility 
to settle a question of sanity—TI secured 
a couple of the familiar blue commit 
ment blanks, my reflex hammer and 
flash light, and prepared to go 

Doctor Rawlinson’s house was in a 
quiet side street, not far from the lower 
edge of the old Tenderloin. It bore a 
ground-glasg sign in the window, but | 
saw no signs of an office \ colored 
maid brought me into a rather shabbily 
furnished sitting room, where my col 
lé¥gue was waiting; a tall, clean-shaven, 
hawk-faced man, well tailored and dis 
tinguished, with a perfect professional 
manner. I explained that Doctor Bent 
iron had been called away; he nodded, 
unsurprised 

“The doctor the busiest of us all,’ 
said he, “and the wisest. I wish I might 
h ive been called iwa\ ‘a 
“Whv?”’ I asked 
Doctor Norris shrugged a meticu 
“Oh, Rawlin 


lously tailored shoulder 
son is not very well thought of he 
explained. “He’s an advertiser—does 


a Tenderloin practice. 


[ looked about, wondering There 
was nothing in sight to suggest such 
work. My colleague smiled satirically 


] 
“Oh, he doesn’t see anvbody here! His 
are not the sort of patien s one wants 
to see at home; and he has a daugh 


gA Ds 


ter, | think. No, he has his office on 
Fourteenth Street—‘Specialist’ signs- 
‘Twenty-five years in the same place,’ 
and all that. Here he comes.” 

A stocky, middle-aged man hurried 
in. He had a broad, flat face, with 
short chin and round, pale, protruding 
eyes, which made him look rather like 
the Frog Footman in the chief’s favor 
ite classic, “Alice in Wonderland.” 
His manner was abrupt and fussy; he 
seemed uneasy. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen,” he 
bustled, extending a stubby, ill-kept 
hand. “Sorry it’s under such circum 
My cousin, gentlemen; a fine 
young man, but wild.” He sighed 
rather affectedly, I thought—and rolled 
his pale eyes. ‘I see so much of that 


stances. 


sort of thing. Been drinking, and run 
ning about with the girls—my patients, 
for all | know!” He gave a forced, 
cynical laugh. ‘Been acting queer for 
extravagant—says he’s 
made of money. Depressed, dull, for 
getful; has spells of excitement. Says 


two months; 


the water tastes bad; has ideas about 
me: talks to himself ” He hesi 
tated, as a plain, dark, young woman 


appeared in the doorway “Ready, 


Grace My daughter, gentlemen.’ 

The voung woman advanced hesi 
tantl) Her scanty hair was twisted 
in a pl in knot above a sallow, insig 


nificant face, from which black eyes 
“Where 1s Docto1 


she demanded. 


looked hungrily 
Bentiron 

I explained his absence. She nodded 
mutelyv: I thought she seemed relieved 

Her father rose. ‘Come, gentlemen, 
let us go up,” he invited, and led the 
Doctor Norris and | 


followed; the young woman brought up 


Way upstairs 


the rear as though she were used to 
that inconspicuous position 

We found the patient in a front bed 
room, huddled in a chair; he was pick 
ing aimlessly at the knees of his 
trousers, and paid no attention to ou 


entrance 
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“Eric!” called Doctor 
“Here are two gentlemen to see you.” 
He 


about which his fair hair hung untidily 





Rawlinson 


raised a sullen, vacuous — face, 


He was a tall, finely built young man, 


perhaps twenty-five years old He 
should have been handsome, but now 
his skin was unhealthily marred with 
pimples. His eyes were dull and 
glazed; there was no expression in 


He muttered something unin 
fell to picking at 
more. 


them. 
telligible, and 
trousers 


his 
once 

Miss Rawlinson had gone directly to 
him. Now she stood behind his chair, 
one thick-fingered hand upon his shoul- 


der. I watched her idly for a moment, 
wondering why her face seemed so 
familiar. She had a flat, one-sided 


frame; her right shoulder was too high 
In a stiff white shirt waist and long, 
unim 


unfashionable skirt she was an 


pressive, negligible figure. I judged 
her to be one of those women doomed 
to stand forever in the background, as 
now. Only her eyes, dark, wistful, al- 
most tragic, redeemed her sallow face 
from complete mediocrity. 

[ turned my attention to the patient, 
whom Doctor Norris had begun to 
question. 

“How do you feel 7” 


“Bad. Headache.” It was a slur 
ring, indistinct murmur. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Nothing,” irritably. 

“Are vou sick?” 

“No! I’m all right. I feel good 
only tired. I’m all right, I say!’ The 
thick voice was louder, more sullen. 
“VU hy not (;ot lots of money Rich, 
I am—only old Rawlinson, he steals it 
ill The words died away into a whis 
per as the brief flash of ani 
passed. 

I glanced st our host. He was enay 
ing stubby finger nails. His pop eye 
rolled furtively, and the mustache 
which made a straight line across hi 


wide mouth worked up and down 
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“Yes, I’m rich,” the tired, querulous 


voice began once more. “Lots of 
money, 1f I could get it. Enough to 
marry anybody—anybody at all! Girls 
all crazy about me—all of ’em. Could 


marry any of ’em. Marry Grace here, 
if J Don’t to!” He 
laughed nastily. 


wanted to want 


flushed 
the 
blond head, then in a sweeping glance 
figure. Tler 
black eves were suffused, but she made 


The girl’s plain, dark face 


painfully. She looked down at 


over her own unshapely 


no retort; her hand continued to stroke 
the sick man’s shoulder mechanically. 
“Won't marry her,” repeated the in- 
valid rebelliously. “Never marry any- 
body but Dorothy!” 
childishly. The 
brooded over him, patient, unoffended, 


He began to cry 
doctor’s daughter 
maternal. 

\nd so the examination progressed. 
In the main, Doctor Norris conducted 
it, as the senior, but I put in a question 
now and again. The boy was childish 
and confused, often tearful. He called 
us by names not our own, had no clear 
idea of his surroundings, and seemed 
unable to give any account of himself. 
He complained irritably that everything 
tasted “Water’s too 
everything has a nasty, bitter 
but did not express any definite ideas 
i Doctor 
Rawlinson’s evident discomfort, he in- 


queer. salty— 


taste,” 
of poisoning. However, to 


sisted that his money was being stolen. 
“We'd better make the physical ex 


amination now,” said Norris, and 
lanced at Miss Rawlinson, who still 
1ung in the background, inconspicuous. 
* Petter tz) (srace advised her 
ithe . doctor he If. gentler en,” 
he explamed to us “Graduated last 
( \nd he ( in d 1 € with poor 
! that one else We may need 
ren | i¢ Vi nt some es.” 
Without a word the young woman 
ame forward and began to help [ric 
ut of his coat. He struggled at first, 


but quieted under her deft touch, and 
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was presently stripped to the waist. 
The skin over his big shoulders was 
mottled with angry patches of acne. 

“Bromides?” asked Doctor Norris, 
touching them. 

Rawlinson nodded, nibbling at his 
nails. ‘Been using them lately to quiet 
him. Must have an idiosyncracy ; never 
saw acne develop so soon. Stopped 
‘em yesterday.” He stalked uneasily 
about the room, while Norris, then I, 
went over the stricken man’s chest and 
The daughter stood 
unnoticed in a corner, her black eyes 
watchful. 

The boy’s pupils were widely dilated, 
and did not react to light; hands and 
tremulous. The 


tested his reflexes. 


tongue were knee 
jerks 


out when the great tendon below the 


those involuntary kicks brought 
knee is tapped—were sluggish, almost 
absent. 

Doctor Norris shook a dubious head. 
“Have vou taken a Wassermann?” he 
asked. 


“Why, no,”’ 


short chin beneath his mustache was 


confessed our host lhe 


unsteady. “I didn’t—no symptoms 
no indications; I hated to think of such 
a thing.” 
“It ought to be done,” said Norris 
\nd I would suggest a lumbar pune 
ture What do you Say Doctor 
Blakely °” 

[ nodded. “It looks like G. P.,” I 
agreed. 

Rawlinson bit savagely at his nails; 
his pale, protruding eyes blinked rap 
idly. ‘General paralysis! Too bad, 


too bad,” he sighed. He seemed really 


upset. “I hoped it might be something 
curabie His voice trailed ay 
General paralvsis, or softening of the 


| 
brain, is invariably fatal. 

The daughter of the house stood pa 
tiently behind the sick man’s chair, het 
face somber and unmoved; indeed its 
strain seemed to have lightened a trifle 
She neither moved noi 


“Well, we might as well make out 


spoke 
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the papers,” said Doctor Norris pres- 

ently, and I brought out my blanks. 

“What is his full name?” 

answered our host. 
My aunt married a 

Both 


“Sigurdson,”’ 
Sigurdson. 
Dane. He is my first cousin. 
parents dead; I am his guardian.” 
queried Norris, on a 
“He’s of legal age, isn’t 


“Eric 


“(Guardian 7” 
high note. 
he?” 
month. 
he has a small fortune’”’ 


“Oh, yes—twenty-five next 
But his money 

the pale eyes shifted—‘‘was left in 
trust until his twenty-fifth birthday. 
He has lived with us for eighteen years ; 
he is like a son to me.” Rawlinson 
sighed once more 

“T-see,”’ said Norris slowly, and fell 
to writing. The self-effacing daughter 
of the house began quietly to help Sig 
urdson into his shirt 

Presently the physician’s certificate 
was ready, and Norris and I signed it. 
“We'll make our affadavit at once,” he 
promised. “I suppose you'll take the 


papers to Judge Altberger; he’s sitting 


In spec ial term now. | see vou’re send 
ing the boy to Oakhaven.”’ 


“wy ” 
: Cs; answered 


Rawlinson i 
know he'll have good care there, poor 
Moss is an old friend of 


\nd about that lumbar pune 


boy. Doctor 
mine 
ture 

His daughter stirred and opened her 


ips, but closed them again. Her sallow 


face was inscrutable, but her eves were 


dark and frightened 


But Norris had already started out: 
[ followed him, leaving the young 
woman by Sigurdson’s chair. She 
soothed © him with oO} mechan eal 
touches, “her tragic eves wide and ab 
ent 
\h h ig ished ny ce lleague as We 
de cended the steps. “T’m olad to get 
aw (Jueel young woman, that 
daughter, eh ] detest these advertis 
ing quacks Did you see Rawlinson 


when the young fellow talked about his 
Now there'll be no accounting 


money? 
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next month: he can himself ap 


pointed committee.” 


Norri Vas 


the alienist of the city, 


Sigurdson’s 


I agreed pel force; Doctor 


great among 


and our late host had certainly seemed 


uneasy. Yet to me his anxiety had been 
genuine enough. T[ did not like to think 
that he rejoiced in his cousin’s afflic 


tion 


We drove to notary’s and attested 


Then | 


to the office and plunged into my work, 


our signatures, hurried back 
striving ineffectually to fill Doctor Bent 
iron’s place even for a day 

Phe whole affair had slipped from 
was called from my 
three 


back in his accus 


my mind when I 


rounds to the office, davs later. 
Doctor Bentiron lay 
tomed pose, bath robe draped untidily 
about his thin, outthrust legs; but he 
was not smoking \nother chair had 
been brought into the office, where there 
the doctor’ seat 


was usually none but 


In it was a wonderfully pretty girl, the 
rims of her big brown eves pink and 
swollen 

THis 1 Blakely, mv assistant 


“Miss \ 


drawled the chief. Dorothy An 
drews 

nodded without rising, anc 

] 


gave mea watery little 


Phe girl 


smile 
nitie 


She's been telling me about leri 
Sigurdson,” pul ued the doctor phleg 
matically “T thin! vou and = Norrts 


committed him while T was at Mattea 
wan?” 
Il nodded 


ve peel @1 caged to FT te for most 
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never did 
' 


sure he anvthing to be 


ashamed of | Of course he drank som: 


and lately he was awful down-hearted 


and crank Tle said everything he ate 
tasted queer; do vou suppose the 
doped himy And now thev sav he’ 


and he’ll never be anv bet 


gone crazy, 
ter—and he’s locked up in a madhouse! 
And, oh, 
man Rawlinson drugged him, or som¢ 
You 
he was to get nearly a hundred thou 


dollars 


father’s 


doctor, I just think that Horrid 


thing, to get rid of him. know 


month from his 
and Doctor Rawlinson 
And I just. think 


spent all that money, and now he wants 


sand next 
estate, 
was trustee he’s 
to get rid of Eri 
And 
about 


sO as not to explain. 
read such dreadful 
they do in these private 
She began to 


said the 


you things 
what 
asvlums!"" sob. 


“Umphf,” doctor, uncon- 


vinced. “You read all sorts of things. 
There ought to be a censorship on fic 
I'd pre 
course in the insan 
My child, it is very hard to 
put a sane person 
New York State, at 


| to keep him there 


tion dealing with the insane 
scribe an authors’ 
itv laws 
into an asvlum—in 
l and it’s 
In thirty 


the insane I have 


east 
harder sti 


1 


vears of dealing witl 


not seen a dozen illegal commitments; 
and that is out of fortv thousand cases 
\l! commitments must be signed by 
two registered examiners not related to 
he patient and by a justice of the su 
preme court Mhev must be reported 
to the tat 1 commission within 
hree d and their inspector trained 
psi t « a] inte ¢ 
| 1 ! Won 
! ( 1¢ 1 mn 
t ( ! na | ( 
} | ( 1 one ul 
\ ( ( d 
N t ! ike is Hee 
( nd vou sure lon't think tl 
1) Ni nd Blakely here were 
dee] dark cor racy it will 
he straightened out soon enough. Calm 
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e yourself, and stop reading silly fiction. 
Umphf.” He rolled a cigarette. 

d “But, doctor,” protested Miss An 
e drews, “I just know something is 
I feel it. .Won’t you go up 
s and see Eric, at least?” A tear rolled 
down her cheek, and the doctor sof 
She was wonderfully appealing 


wrong! 


tened. 
in her anxiety. 

“Oh, well,” he capitulated. “If it 
\ will satisfy you. What was the case, 
Blakely ?” 

; “Probably G. P.,” said I reluctantly ; 
; the girl’s sorrow had wrought upon my 
sensibilities. The term meant nothing 
Doctor Bentiron 
his blank 


to her, of course, but 


gazed mournfully at wall, 
blinking dull eyes. 
“Umpht 


can't help him, my dear. 


groaned. “J 
But I'll go 
to-morrow.” 


umphf,”” he 


see him for you 


So next morning the doctor came 

down with a small case under his arm, 

y and drove with me to the Oakhaven 
Sanitarium, out in Westchester. 

4 “There’s nothing to see,” he 


mourned, “Just another paretic. Raw 


linson is no angel, I fear, but he’s got 
too much sense to try to put anything 


\nd it 


feed him a 


would have been 


over on le. 


so much easier to culture 


of B. Typhosus, for instance—-unles 
he boggled at actual murde1 No; 
nothing interesting here. I wearv of 
L this uneventful life, my son.” He 


vawned vastly. “Oh, well, Moss’ place 


is curious. Rather a sporting crowd 


he caters to. Yes. * ‘Battling Munson’ 
lied there, you know; ‘Swipes’ Mul 
vaney, the ball plaver,_is out there now 
[t was from Oakhaven that big Jim 


Shanahan eloped, when he wandered 
railroad tracks He stayed 
£ two days before his body 
was identified, vou remember. Moss is 
Moskowitz 
fellow, but wavy behind the 
‘Mania and Melan 


cholia’ stage. He comes to the psychi 


out onto the 


in the morgue 





a queet Pole, nee 


Nice old 
times—-still in 


chap; a 
the 


atric meetings, and gets 


up and maun 


~ 
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ders along for hours, arguing against 
psycho-analysis and hydrotherapy and 
everything else that’s later than the sey 
enties. He even has a prejudice against 
lumbar puncture ; says he prefers to de 
Umphf.” 

Oakhaven proved to be a rambling, 


pend on clinical signs. 


substantial old house, set far back from 
the road. Save for a high iron fence 
about the grounds, it was a very ordi 
the 
about 


Patients sat on 
will 


Two or three orderlies were 


nary sanitarium. 
big porch, or wandered at 
the lawn 
in sight, but every one was well be 
haved 
pital is 
visitors : the 


Indeed, the modern insane hos 
a disappointment to most lay 


patients are so quiet 


Handcutfs and chains belong to the 
dead past—and I have never seen a 
padded cell 

Doctor Moss greeted us in a rathet 


flashy reception room. He was a nice 
prosy old man with a patriarchal white 
beard. He knew the doctor, of 


Gourse, 


and was not at all averse to discussing 
voung Sigurdson’s case 


“*Tt 4s 


his English was thickly 


very sad,” he sighed gutturallv ; 
accented. “A 


fine-looking voung man! But we have 
many such, eh, doctor? A dreadful 
scourge—a dreadful scourge!” ble 
stroked his long beard, ind peered at 
us benevolentlh “Eh: Yes, surely 


Of course vou mav see him, doctor 


He has just been dressed to go out 
I am taking him down to the sheriff's 
court to-day. His guardian has applied 


g 
for the appointment of 
The chiei 


“COuick 


a committee.’ 
blinked, glancing sidelong 
murmured 


Rape 
at me work,” he 


vagcuely. Doctor Moss did not answe1 


he was leading the way up a wide stai 


( 


Sigurdson in a plea 


We found | ric 


ant, well-furnished room; he sat hud 
dled up in a big chair, picking 

unsteady fingers at his coat front 
Grace Rawlinson was with him; she 


looked at us for a moment with widen 


ing eves, then effaced herself silently 
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Again I felt a haunting sense of famil- 
larity. 

“Rawlinson’s daughter r” queried the 
chief. She was 


class at the 


“T thought so in my 


close 
turned 


school A 


her.” He 


medical 
student ; | remembet 
to the patient, sniffing 
“The 
complained, and began his examination. 
lo-day the pupils, though still wide, 
reacted fairly well. The knee jerks 
were still sluggish, the hands tremulous. 
Presently the doctor stripped off the 
sick man’s coat and opened his shirt, 


man stinks of bromides,” he 


examining the eruption over chest and 
shoulders 
“Umphf,” said he. ‘‘Diagnosis ?” 
“T have 
dementia paralytica 
Toss pompously 
“Umphf,” said the 
puncture findings 7” 
“No lumbar puncture has been done,” 
His 
nearsighted old eves blinked angrily. 
“T do not the method! I 
prefer to depend on the clinical find 
ings.” 
“Texactly 


one of 
Doctor 


considered the case 


answered 


doctor. “Lumbar 


declared Moss, flushing a_ bit 


believe in 


drawled the chief. “But 


vou won't object if I do one 
Doctor Moss hesitated, tugging at his 
“Well,” he con 


vou insist. Of 


beard. 
last “at 


Vou! 


long white 
ceded at 
assistant was one of the 

But, mind, 1] 
bound bv vout 


course 

committing physicians. 

do not promise to be 
za 


findings 


‘The answ 


with 


openin: 


1 , , 
doctol ered oni\ 


noncommiuttal grunt; he w: 


the small case which he had brought 


test tube or two, and 


He took out 


eadvy-sterilized needle in a glass Case, 
ubb a he CK 1 1s cl Vitt 

Ol iti¢ ie rei) Heit p! 1 ( < 

I holle CC 1 l 1} 

bove the hij \ entered the spl 
hal, cle fluid be nto d 1] lowly 

tron it nie tube whicl | hie ld 
eady 
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more. ‘‘No pressure, you will observe. 
And the fluid is clear He drew the 
needle out, and stuck a bit of plaster 


over the puncture 
this,” 
meantime 


‘Tl have Lawson examine 


said he. tnd in the 
de has this man had?” 
host. 
iraldehyde one night. 


How much bron 
“None here,” 
“Nothing but p 


answered out 


He’s been very quiet most of the time. 
Doctor Rawlinson gave him some bro- 
not much, he said.” 

the chief. “a 
should advise vou, doctor, to have those 


mides, I believe ; 
“Exactly,’’ replied 
committee proceedings postponed for 


a few days. Give the boy a good 
course of elimination—vapor baths and 
and watch developments. It 
save vou trouble.’ 


Moss 


beard in some perturbation 


massage 
may 
stroking his 

“| do not 
understand,” he protested. “But I will 
It can do no harm 


Doctor scowled, 


follow vour advice. 
in the 
| don’t want 


I cannot see anvthing unusual 


case; but I defer to vou 


any trouble here.’ 
Phe doctor left him, still talking and 
rather 


stairs we 


beard, an amuable, 
the 
rong back to the 


stroking his 
old 


Raw linson 


muddled man. (on 
Miss 
roonl 


Old Wo 


met 


sick lhe doctor bowed with a 


curious, ld grace which sat 


well upon him. but she averted her 


head and passed u in silence. 


Next morning \ndrews was our 


earliest calle Doctor Bentiron kept 
her waiting in the outer office until ten 
o cloc k. yhen the el rt trom Sigurd 
on’s spin came in Phe chief 
handed it to 1 \ out comment 
“Spin {fire \ I7OrR 0-24-14. 
LD enti 
O ¢ (, 
hy hi rie ‘ vou see,” 
d le the docte ] thought so. 
1 mit | i mu have beet uck 
Did ume r Se¢ good case of bro 


out a long arm, 
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and spun one of the huge revolving 
bookcases which flanked his chair. 
“Hare,” said he, pulling out a volume, 
ps \pplied ‘Chlorine, 


Iodine, 


Pherapeutics.’ 


Bromine.’ Here we are, son 


‘Bromism: This is the name applied 
to chronic poisoning by preparations of 
bromine. The earliest symptom is usu 
ally The 
patient becomes low-spirited, easily fa- 
tigued, unfit for work. His intellect is 
dulled, and in bad cases this passes on 
to apparent 
constant; there may be excitement and 


the rash; an extensive acne 


dementia. Depression is 


confusion. General sensibility is dimin 


ished; there are tremors, and the re 


flexes are sluggish or absent. This, to 


gether with the mental symptoms, has 


mistaken for 


caused such cases to be 


general paresis, which may be excluded 


by the history of exhibition of bro 


mides, and by lumbar puncture.” Ex 
actly. I demonstrated similar case 
to my fourth-year class in psychiatry 
in April. Oh, well. We all make mis 
takes, Blakely. And Norris was stucl 
too.” He pushed a_ button. Bring 
Miss Andrews in,” he told the nurse. 
said 


\Vhen she had come, ‘‘My dear,” 


the doctor, “I am glad you came to 


nte It has saved you some anniety, 
although he would have cleared up be 
fore long. M1 Sigurdson is not really 


insane. With proper treatment he will 


soon be quite well.” 
incoherent thanks. 
“Run along, now,” he drawled. “I am 


busy Perhaps you were right; 1 sus 
| 


Rawlinson tried to put some 


pect that 
thing doctor. I] am 
g rhe tired voice 
was stern and cold. “‘( Blakels = 


for the 


over on the old 
going to see him.” 
‘ome, 

} 7 
He rose and made ready 
reet, hurrying the excited 


»f him. (1,0 


t oO 
~4 


‘irl out 
, ‘ 
kk 


1,” he 


ahead home, child, 
directed “Tl am Your 


man will be out in a few days.”’ 


busy. young 
\nd 
he climbed into the waiting limousine. 
“Drive to Doctor Rawlinson’s office, 
on Fast 


Fourteenth Street,” he o1 
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dered, and said no more until we drew 
up before a brilliant 


DOCTOR RAWLINSON 
Specialist 


sign! 


Consultation Free 
“Umphi,” said the chief disgustedly, 
and clambered out of the car. 1 fol 
slouched through 
a big waiting room, where half a dozen 


lowed closely as he 
painted and bedizened young women 
sat whispering and tittering together. 
Withdrawn a little from them, and in 
the background, as always, | the 
plain, sallow face of Crace Rawlinson 

Doctor 


SAW 


Bentiron brushed through, 


and entered the consulting room with 


out apology Ilere Rawlinson sat at 


some rayye d 


SS 


his desk, counting ove 
bills which 
handed 


unceremonious entry 


i sad-looking girl had just 


him. He looked up at ow 
wide mouth gap 
ing under his bristling mustache, and 
blinked nervously. 

‘All right, my 


tient. 


9 9 
dear, 1i¢ 


told his pa 
Now, gentlemen?” 
lhe waited until the 
girl door. He 
placed both hands on the table top and 
with a 


other flushed; 


| uesday. 
chief scarcely 


had closed the office 


fixed the “specialist” cold, in 
support tble glare. ihe 
his eyes dropped, and he began to gnaw 
his nails. 
“Rawlinson,” accused the doctor, hi 
dry 
began 


voice heavy with menace, “vou 


committee proceedings pretty 


hastily, didn’t you \re ou ready 
for an accounting of voung Sigurdson’s 
money 

Che quack looked up, honestly 
amazed, ‘What are vou driving 


“Yee! Oh, 


much of 


doctor?” he demanded 


I know you don’t think me,” 
he went on, his vice face d illy red 
“This stuff is not what’ | 


sort of 
dreamed of when I was young.” He 
swept a stubby, nail-bitten hand about 
the office, incongruously equipped with 


s 


all manner of useless, glittering instru 


ments, calculated only to impress igno 
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“T’m unethical, you'll say. 
treat a—er—not a 


But 


rant eyes. 


I advertise —yes. | 
very high class of patients. I’m 

And I never broke the Hip- 
oath, either!” he cried ear 


“And I can 


cent of Sigurdson’s. 


no thief! 

































pocratic 
nestly. account fo1 every 
I’ve had losses 

investments were 


maybe my un WIS¢ 


but my accounts are open to anybody ! 
And I never meant he should suffer; 
on the twenty-fitth of July I'll credit 
him with every cent his father left!” 

looked honest ; he bore 


well. I, 


His pale eyes 
the doctor’s fierce scrutiny 
for one, belic Ve ! him. 

Phere was a tiny pause. Behind me 
the office door opened softly, and Grace 
face was 


Rawlinson slipped in. Her 


white and drawn; her eyes were tragic 
The doctor did not turn. 


“And 


Sigurdson is at 


slowly, “Terie 


vel said he 


Oakhaven, dving of 


chronic bromide poisoning!” 


There was a choking cry: “Dying! 
is 


Oh, no—w 
We swung about; Grace Rawlinson 


stood before us hands outstretched 
Tears rolled unheeded down her sallow 
cheeks. “No!” she 


him die!” 


cried again. a 
’ ) » 

won t faze 

Doctor Bentiron vazed at her in med 


breath, scratching 


itative silence for a 
the back of | 
“How did 


dei wanded 


Phen, abruptly: 
| 


us head 


vive him the bro 


you 
mides 7" he 


Taken unaware, the girl answered di 


rectly “In the salt, at first Fler 
. a ‘ 
ither started up, ev bulging, wide 
1, +] fi. a 
mouth agape, then sa ( mto his 
| 11 ail | che ad hi ( | 
L fille dium 
bromide, hi wept o i ee lin | 
| Fe 4 { | 
put Dro cit oO! pol } ite the wate 
| 1 
Ne ai 
ud SF pl i.’ commented the if 
No wond his food tasted queei 


70 on now, my chil 
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And so the poor girl stood before 
us, face working, flat figure rigid and 
strained, and poured out her pitiful 
tale. Her blunt fingers twisted and 
untwisted a fold of the long, unfash 


skirt. 


ionable 
‘T loved him,” 


Her low, 


trasted strangely with the 


said she quietly, dry 
e} ed controlled voice con 
writhing fea 
tures and unquiet, twisting fingers. 
\nd now 
she had 
Dartle to the life 
Dartle, out of David Copperfield, want 
and 
waited on him; he 
He talked only 
-Dorothy !”” She 
couldn’ t 


[ took your lec 


I knew quite suddenly why 


seemed so familiar; she was 


Rosa poor Rosa 


ing only the sear. “I loved him 
he never knew I 
looked il 
Dorothy 
couldn’t I 


neve 
of Dorothy 


me. 
sobbed once. “] 
give him up to her. 
tures, Doctor Bentiron; last April you 


told us about bromism, and said it was 


often mistaken for insanity. And I 
began giving Eric bromides—in_ the 
food—in water. When he had a head 


ache, I’d fix a bigger dose for him 


He was susceptible ; it didn’t take much. 


And when he began to get excited, 


father gave him more—father won- 


dered why he got up a rash so soon!” 
She laughed hysterically. “TI thought 

| thought,” she faltered, “when the 
\ndrews girl knew he was crazy she’d 
refuse him. And maybe, when he got 
back, he'd come to me To me!” She 


looked down at her flat, ungainly figure 


and laughed bitterly. “And now he’s 
dying. Dying.” She covered her face. 
rhe docto hed lo king at her 
conip mnately, ul l h 0] his head 
What wi ie ( 
Le 1 lic N¢ ured het al 
t, the d ( gentle ‘But 
] a it nk come back to yout 
| sed By O1 Rawlinson, 
ho sat ollapsed at his desl 
\ 1 se nt out, leaving father 
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ITTER rivalry waged in Man- 
hattan’s underworld 
j “Gentleman Joe” | 


: between 
allis and 
This 


existing condition was not due to the 


“Yegg Sam’ Somers. 
crossing of trails, the interfering with 
jobs, intense professional jealousy, or 
any one of the thousand-odd things that 
might have conjured up rage and hate. 
It was simply that Gentleman Joe and 
Yegg Sam each craved the slim white 
hand of a certain young person, known 
unfavorably to the police as ‘Sadie the 
Dip.” 

Sadie of the 


extremely 


nimble fingers was 
prepossessing to look upon. 
Youthful, comely to a marked degree, 
possessed of quick tongue and wits, she 
was beautiful as beauty is reckoned in 
section of the city, 


] 
1} 


that particular 1 
7 characterized by night prowlers wit 
old, shifty eyes and hands fashioned 
beth for delicate work and the holding 
yf gats. It was small wonder both men 
desired to take the delectable pickpocket 
in matrimony. 

(ientleman Joe limited his talents to 


the procuring of illicit wealth, by adher 


ing solely to check raising and worthless 


transactions. Yegg Sam Somers, 


on the other hand, was a safe blower of 
th td hool, i ool, thik “hess ndiy id 
wose trade-mark in itr Vas O1 


ere , ; . 
visted boxes that ranged fron sAangol 


to Key West, and froin.New Orleans 





Vege Sam_ had i the ¢ ke 
Ce ming into town fter a suece ful 
coup in Chicago, which ¢ he et 
i somewhat of a hurry, the yegg had 


fred {feads, 


4 C.S. Montanye 


Author of ‘‘One Chance in a Thousand,’’ etc. 


flown straight as a homing pigeon t 
the gambling house of his friend, one 
Dan Carter. Here it was he made his 
headquarters while in town, and _ here 
it was also, one fateful night, he per 
ceived Sadie the Dip, one of a grouy 
before a whirring roulette wheel. He 
looked into her slightly slanting eyes 
and promptly succumbed to her myriad 
charms. 

Gentleman Joe Pallis had first seen 
the slim, straight Sadie operating in a 
crowded downtown department store. 
Here he had witnessed a daring acquisi- 
tion of a hand bag, snatched with scien- 
Filled with admir 
-and something else—Gentleman 
Joe had followed the girl back to the 
Carter gambling house, where, finding 
both had a mutual friend in the pro- 
prietor, he had sought and received a 
hasty introduction. 

From the first 
equally alluring to both. She ranked 


tific skillfulness. 
ation 


Sadie made herself 


neither above the other in her affections 
and divided her smiles and 
with absolute impartiality. 
two weeks or more affairs drifted on ar 
tide. Then the 


kindled within the two men, mounting 


caresses 
For the first 
flame she had 


even 


1 


higher and higher, brought her at last 

» realize a choice must be made before 
bloodshed was accomplished. Taking 
her troubles and perplexity to he 
friend, the austere Dan Carter, Sadie 
poured her tale of woe into his car and 


be xoed his advice. 
hat he told her was such that she 
dispatched couriers to summon into her 


The men came 


presence both rivals. 
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at once and were received in a deserted 
front parlor, the walls of which had 
listened to many nefarious schemes. 

this,” 


began, addressing both suitors at once, 


‘The thing is simply Sadie 


“both you guys have tumbled for me 
and want to date me for a pow-wow 
with a deacon. Do I say it or not?” 


Gentleman Joe and Yegg Sam ex 
changed malevolent glances. 

“Right,” they agreed 

The girl nodded her brown head 
Now, as | 


two of you, and as I like you the same, 


“Sure. can't marry the 


I’m going to try out a plan Dan Carter 


told me. JI gave him a buzz, and this is 


rumble: ‘Give job,’ he 


‘that 


the one that makes good!’ ’ 


his the boys a 
said, has an egg in it, and marry 


Joe Pallis 
looks, 


dering than hostile this time. 


and 


won 


\gain Gentleman 


Yegg Sam exchanged more 


‘“What’s the lay-out 2” the safe 
blower demanded hoarsely “Give me 
the frame, a couple of tools, and let 
me be on my way!’ 

The other crook remained silent, but 
his keen gaze swept the face of the oir] 


before him. 


“What is 


he job?” he asked curi 








ously after a moment. 

Sadie raised a hand in admonition 

“Just a moment Let me finish the 
song and dance before you two pull 
your spiel. Dan said that. as I’m pick 
ing a husband on the deal, I should 
make it a stiff one and d pe out some 
thing that would net me a piece of 
chang wortl talking about I’ve 
thoue] It OV ind here it 1s Che one 
that gets me must give me the ruby 
nect ( Mrs \ I vler Emerson. 
Phat’s the lay-o ind [ guess 
there is nothing small about it! 

\s she ft hed spt lin the lip f 
both men tightened and their eves na 


7 
rowed 
The 


was as well known as any of the city’s 


’ ° 


necklace of the society leade r 


points of interest. Purchased 
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before the war, by her most recent 
husband, the beautifully matched and 
glowing rubies had caused. a metro 
politan sensation when worn. These 
were the stones Sadie the Dip wanted as 
the price to be paid for marrying her, 
but neither Yegg Sam nor Gentleman 
Joe Pallis hesitated. 

“Suits the latter 
“T’ve tackled tougher nuts than this and 


me,” observed 
come clean on them!” 
The pickpocket looked at Gentleman 
Joe curiously 
“How about you?” she asked 
you in this or not 
He nodded 
finish!” 
Sadie 


smiling a little. “To 
the Dip 
Such devotion was_ plea 
vanity. 
“(ood ! 11] 


a 
Ip the beads 


one week 


llow vou 
\leet me here al 


and 


pick 


week, | them over, and 


night thi 
the next 


bells ring!” 


As was his custo 


Pallis gave the m 


Gsentlemat : 
hand thought 


before planning his campaign 
paig 


itter im 


ing the following morning, in his 


1 is 


at a shabby hot |, he h ived, dress } 
and breakfasted, and then, ensconced 
in the depths of the lone chair in 
bedroom, gave himself up to the 
of lifting the Emerson ruby necklace 

He spent the day b oding over ] 
sible wa i n ns to capture 
rich ize, and ith the n 
early evening, donned hat and co | 

lied forth f in inspection of 
premises tl ou ed the thi 1g he mu 
procure vin the girl he loved 

The residence of Mrs. Van Ty! 
Emerson he found to b browns 
private house, lying midway in a quiet 


side street, a stone’s throw from ( 





tral P There was nothing about 
whi } ati guished it from its fellows 
but he passed it for the third ti: 




















Gentleman Joe noticed that on the 
easterly end of the street stood a tal 
modern apartment house of some 
twelve stories. Considering this specu 
ulatively, the crook made note of 
several details appertaining to the build 
ing and then, satished with the result of 
his observation, walked back to Fifth 
\venue, where busses rumbled north 
and south at frequent intervals. 

An hour later he crossed Washington 
Square, came to a drab tenement, which 
he entered and mounted the stairway 
of, coming to a halt before a door, upon 
which he rapped out a queer signal. 
This door was presently opened, and a 
white face looked out. 

‘Coke’ Whelan in?” 

lhe door opened wider. 

Oh, it’s you! Come in, Joe.” 

lhe crook entered a poorly furnished 
oom, from which the wall paper hung, 
flapping. 

H 


ere, after a bill had exchanged 
hands, the pallid, finger-twitching hop 
head listened to what Gentlemen Joe 


had to say, and then, consulting a well 
aay + ¢ - : - . 1 
worn card index, rummaged through a 
filing cabinet which adorned one cornet 
of the room and purchased a manila 
envelope, from which he shook count 
less newspaper clippings and a number 
of soiled pie es of paper, covered with 
illiterate handwriting. 

These, the man who was known from 
ast to coast as an “information mine,” 

+ 


sorted through, placing them in neat, 


precise rows, like cards laid out for 


sohiaire. Then his eves roved over 
then and he plucked o a square 
of typewritten paper, with hands that 
ere never still, and read al 
ku nech \ | | € 
! 1 
f 1 ( 
O12 ‘ 
thousanc 1] 
orn only fro Nove € nil Al 
i K€ eparate l m othe ewel 
hile mn use, in 1 hox | 
box is contained in a secret drawer of a 
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vanity dresser which stands in a boudoi 
on the second floor. To reach the hid- 
den drawer remove the last drawer, 
right, insert hand, and tind spring in 
reat This spring releases the secret 
drawer which drops at bottom of 
dresser.” 

The seller of information passed the 
report across to the crook, who had 
listened to the reading with glittering 
eyes. 

“This report was made two months 
ago by Bertha Glass, a maid in Mrs. 
The dope fiend 
looked at his visitor with a curious 


ISimerson’s employ.” 


intentness. “Thinking of taking a shot 
at it, Joe?” 

The other nodded, busy memorizing 
the report he had paid for. 

“Who,” he asked, after a moment, 
‘“is—or was—Bertha Glass ?” 

Coke Whelan chuckled. 
‘| told you—a maid at the Emerson 
place. She filed this report two weeks 
before she was caught lifting a set of 
sables.” 

Gentleman Joe handed back the 
memoranda and stood up. 

‘By the way,” he said, moving to the 
door, ‘“‘no one else been loc king at that 


] 


dope, has there?” 


The seller of information grinned 
toothlessly, shaking his head. 

“Not a soul,” he lied cheerfully. 
“Why ?” 


IT] 


It was that hour when Manhattan 


slumbers—not slumbers entirely, for 





heneath its crust, lighted trains, like 
. ' ‘ ' 
phosphorescent vVorms., crawled ind 
Ist through ubt¢ n aepths 
P a ae 
1¢ yagor tled | 
, 
the W Nne¢ \ ( 
1 1 
O¢ i l e ii ( yvnen 
t\ ¢ ( its +] teey ot 
¢ il 1i¢ 1 e brief | lude 
: ' | 
comes betore the awakening fo 
: , F , 
er day of ess and turmoil, 


\s Gentleman foe Pallis traversed 
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the deserted side street which housed 
the dwelling of Mrs. Van Tyler Emer 
son, he glanced at his illuminated watch 
dial and saw that the hour lacked only 


1 


a few minutes of two. Two o'clock! 


\n hour’s work at best, and then 


Passing the house he had come to 


visit, he proceeded to count the succes 
sive buildings in order until he reached 
the apartment house on the street cor 
With the certainty that charac 


what 


eT. 


terizes a man who knows exactly 


he is doing, (;entleman Joe ce cended 


steps that led down into a 
| 


gloomy base 


1 
ment and cellar, wandering through dim 
corridot where al scuttled ni iV 
‘" at 1 . 1 1 
before t e sort tread OT I rubbet soled 
teet Hie emerged at length onto a 
1) row are 1 ¢ on one S14 
1 ] 1 1 
Vas the wa of the tast p e ho ¢ 
. : 
( Live ro move he ( ne ol 
the apartment house, tr | 1 
hire escape cascade ( oO 
, 
cella 
| +] 1 
Was triecs¢ t ( tp 1 I il «I 
ittracted (ie 1 ¢ the on on 
41 
the occasion of his fi Isit | ni 
1 1 l.¢ 
street ind now } ne tared though 
1 1 1 £41 
] Hel a ( 
full ] t t € ] 
| ) the | t landing } in ling { 
terminated he < or 
1 1 
a jadder, the oO re 4 
- 1 1 1 
Teet ove nis he | 
1 
It the we k « 1 Lite » Ie 
catch tl 1 tal md ] f 
{ ( ‘ 
Sj cl ] ] o 
} } 7) 
1) Tho ¢ ( ¢ 1 ( 
s] ( 1 ri r r fou 
, , 1 
) \ ( 4 Ol | r ri 
1 1 1 
hi¢ ( r 
¢ ¢ I 
ce 
11 
\ r 
( ( ( { } 1 
1 11 
( 1 ( i¢ 
{ { { { 
o the mime at | ) re vt nt 
treet belo 
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served, the marauder began crossing 


from roof to roof, counting as he did so, 
until presently this means of verifica- 


tion informed him that he was at last 


on top of the Emersofi residence. Step 
number one had been successfully a 

1 1 
I 


comptts 1ed 


The root scuttle attracted his atte: 





tion, and he crossed to it, feeling in tl 
front of his flannel shirt for the jimmy 
he carried, 

But there was no necessity for it : 
Phe roof scuttle unlocked and 
vielded to the Ot t crook’s 
fingers \s he | inhaline the 

, 
varmel ur tha l or 4 Lye u 
vit] 1 p< ) ) of S( t} 
| 

ee area thine that told 

1€ resence Of humar ng 
hidden ice (4 man Joe felt | 
yulses begin no te +} ob 

Wi nN r t ] ( } t 

Ol 1 / Ider a ed 

1 

1 1 pa rT ¢ 

Phirt econds « o late 5 

neil flash light. | O ic 

ee ; | 

e iadder he had led vies 

‘ , 
ou le \ ou 
O r he | 
vled = te hi 

1 ; { 

] 1 

i¢ td tl 

' ' 

1] t 
\] | mie 
‘ 
a 
t he ( ( 
' , 
r ) € 1¢ ( | 
' 
( ( | r¢ 
é 
1 1 

u ri | le 
0 f 

ium] hril t] y 
j a 1 bah . | 

| 
ind even the clamn fear n ed bh 





Sing 
I so, 


hica- 
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the utter darkness and the quiet of the 
sleeping house were lost in a rush of 


jubilant emotion. 

\s quietly as a breeze whispering 
across a meadow Gentleman Joe 
entered the room, allowing the incan- 
descent finger of his flash light to 
wander interrogatively about. The 
room, from his brief glances of it, was 
high-ceilinged, spacious, wonderfully 
appointed, as would befit the particular 
place where a society leader dallied and 
was made beautiful. 

The vanity dresser Coke Whelan’s 
information had spoken of stood be- 
tween two bay windows, heavily cur- 
tained windows, and was an elaborate 
thing of white ivory wood, adorned 
with a quantity of rich carvings. As 
he knelt before it, his sensitive hands 
fondling it, the intruder chuckled again 
—this time with amusement at the 
stolidness of Yegg Sam Somers. His 
imagination conjured up what would 
happen when the safe blower reached 
the prize—if ever. 

A minute now, and then within his 
grasp would be the thing that would 


*S 


make Sadie the Dip alone and entirely 


Phe wavering gleam of the flash light 
traveled inquisitively over the dresser, 
focusing at length on the last drawer of 
the right-hand row. This. drawer 
Gentleman Joe withdrew and darted 
a hand that was not entirely steady into 
the opening. [or minute if roamed 
about, closing presently over a spring, 
which clicked harshly as a secret drawer 
obediently dropped down a few inches 


below the ledge of the dresser. 


Gentleman 1oe he fed, listening 
vit h d erted fo 1 ( nd 1 rd S 
{ D tine ule ag | ) pre iled 

Chen hi inger retouched the spring 
on hi torage batter lamp and he 

a vanes ‘ had 
opened the secret drawer, withd! ig 
a long, {] blue satin box. Pher« a6 5 


pearl push button in the front of this 


box, and leaning over to drink in 


flaming glory of the rubies, Gentleman 
Joe pressed the button. The case lid 
flew open with the sharp sound of _a 
plucked violin string. An inarticulate 
exclamation sprang from the lips of the 
bending man 

The box was empty! 


LY. 

Dawn was silvering the eastern sky 
when Gentleman Joe reached Longacre 
Square and with lagging steps crossed 
to the unpretentious hostelry that he 
called home. 

A sleepy night clerk nodded to hin 
as he passed through the lobby. He 
walked up to his floor and made his 
way down the long corridor, weary. 
disillusioned, the taste of ashes in his 
mouth, defeat leering at him across his 
shoulder, to his small bedroom. 

As he reached the door of it, his 
jaded nerves leaped and something 
stirred within him as his narrowing 
eyes beheld cigarette smoke issuing 
from the keyhole and the door jamb. 
One hand shifted the automatic Colt 
from hip to coat pocket, the other fell 
on the knob and turned it slowly. Then, 
a finger on the trigger of his concealed 
weapon, he threw the door open and 
stepped boldly across its threshold 

As he entered the room, a man loung 
ing and smoking in the chair by the 
window looked up, and Gentleman Jo¢ 
found his gaze locked with that of Yegg 
Sam Somers. 
said the 


omething to tell 


‘l’ve been waiting for you 
safe blow €1 “(Cot 
you sometl Ing inportant 


The other withdrew his hand fi 


his pocket, empty. and let his eve 
"e 
sweep acro his visitot 
What ?” 
Sit do Jon cat p ' 
hile 1 re tandu Vu cet n 
n ous 
(sentleman Joe eated himself on the 
edge of his cot 
So it was you” he said curtly, ‘‘tha 
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left the Emerson roof scuttle open for 
me! And it was you——” 

The safe blower silenced him with a 
gesture, 

“Stick out 
“Cet 
double-crossed. 
Dan Carter!” 

The crook on the bed drew 


ears!” he com- 
We've both been 


with 


your 
this: 
Sadie has 


manded. 
blown 


a breath 
and then laughed. Z 

“What kind of bunk is this?” 

Yegg Sam Somers put 
cigarette and shook his head 

“The real stuff, Joe! When we got 
this job I sailed for Coke Whelan, the 
information mine, and bought an angle 


down the 


on the lay-out. Then I breezed up there 


to-night’’—he saw the spreading 


dawn and corrected himself—‘“last 
night and gave the shack a tumble. 
\fter I hit the roof line there was 
nothing to it. I was in and out again 


with the stuff by one o’clock, and went 


straight to Sadie. She was playing the 


wheel at Dan’s joint when I arrived, 


handed over the necklace and told her 


to make good.” His voice, as he con 


ce. 
— SSS 


PUNISHMENT IN REPUBLIC’S 


S! NTENCED to fifteen years 
to pay. 
(areene, who in 1797 was executed 


were in the early history of out 


Indeed, up to within a 
practiced in even such an enlightened 


Radcliffe, found guilty of 


in prison for 


country 


century ag 


Making cand 
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tinued, took on a harsh, ugly note 
“The minute she got her hands on the 
stuff she started laughing, and then 
clean—she’s been married to 
months and used us for a 


came 
Carter fo1 
couple of suckers—come-ons.” 

With twisting Gentleman 
stared across at the man before him. 

“And handed over a_ necklace 
worth fifty thousand dollars to a——’” 
Rage rendered him speechless. 


legs 


lips Joe 


you 


Yege Sam _ crossed _ his and 
grinned 
“| handed over a necklace,” he ad 
mitted, still grinning. “I doa’t know 
anything about the real Emerson ruby 
where it is kept, or if there is 
he stopped to yawn again 


necklace, 
one, but” 
“Sadie wanted her red beads, and she 
got ’em!” 
Dawning comprehension crept across 
the taut face of Gentleman Joe Pallis. 


“You mean——” he began. 
Yegea Sam chuckled. 
“What I say. The red beads I 


swiped were just a string of—red 


beads! 





EARLY DAYS 


burglary It seems a big price 


But when it is compared with the penalty inflicted upon one Johnson 
at Worcester for 


apparent that the laws for punishing criminals are much less 


similar offense, it becomes 
severe than they 


ill so of drastic punishments were 
r \Massachusett In 1631 Philip 
Is speeches against the government 


and the church at Salem, had his ears cut off, was whipped, fined forty shilling 
and banished from the community \t that time profanity was punishable by 
having the tongue of the miscreant bored through with a red-hot iron 

\pparently even one’s mode of dress was under the supervision of the law 
In 1652 the records tell of a man who was publicly whipped tor being too gayly 
attired 


Branding seems to have been a 


seventies, 


on the forehead with the letter B 


favo 
A burglar, Thomas Browning 
\ man named | 


ite means of punishment in the early 
enced in court to be branded 
ndsay received similar treat 


Was se! 


ment for forgery, being branded, however, on the hand 
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REMAN DAYLE and his son 

Noscoe lived up and down 

the Mississippi River in 

shanty boats, and made their 
living trapping fur, catching fish, and 
tonging for buttonshells. One year was 
like another in their lives, till Noscoe 
married a pretty river girl and went to 
live on a little boat of his own Then 
Old Treman, because he was lonesome, 
tamed the little mice that found their 
way on board his twenty-two-foot boat, 
and tied little pink or blue ribbons or 
other collars around their necks, and 
fed them on the best he had. 

People said Old Treman was de- 
mented, because he had three or four 
little mice that would sit on thei 
haunches and nibble bits of corn pone 
from his fingers, but Noscoe knew 
better. His father, Noscoe knew, was 
a greater man than people realized, and 
if Noscoe had not married, the father 
and son would have still dwelt together 
and saved up money on their driftings 
and catchings. 

As it was, Old Treman went to St 


Paul one spring, to make a trip down 


the river, and to Fort Benton anothe 
spring, and wherever he went t 
alwavs had two or three pet mice on 
board his boat, and 17 opie remembered 
him longe1 han ¢ er Nanty boates 
were remembered. 

\ OSCOE receive 1CTL¢ froi fil 
fathe { ie ( ( t hoa One 
autumn. The letter va 1 tone jik¢ 
many other letters, and 1 sai 

LD) Boy: | hope you all 3 ell itt 


i€ 


yur wile, and | am well with my mice a 


got a good bote this year, out of spruce an 
oak framin 24 ft long an a 28 inch hull 
am comin down an will likely mete you te 
Big island or montgomry shute or arkansaw 
old mouth an the tripin is gud on ole misoury 
s¢ vou beter try it sumtime an 1 mack gud 
money so gud by Dap 

The envelope was postmarked at 
Council Bluffs and had been on_ the 
Cairo boat two months when Noscoe 
arrived there. His father ought to be 
down in the lower Mississippi by this 
time, but no one along the river had 
seen him, and when Noscoe and his 
wife arrived at Montgomery Chute, the 
father had not appeared there 

Noscoe had a good gasoline launch 
and he went down to Arkansas Old 
Mouth, trying to get word of his fathe: 
and he went out to all the trippers he 
down the river, to sce if he 
Old 1 


saw going 


had any news « reman He 
found a score of river people who knew 
his father, but none had seen him this 
trip down 

He should have arrived by Christmas 
at latest, but New Year’s went by 


. : 
and Noscoe heard no word, either fron 


vhisky hoater, trapper. or tripper N 
market hiuinite nad een the ola mal 
but there as a trac and pro pect 
il « ( Tone ne idi Opie 
doy e \Viisse ‘ dan { 
Old Pre r 
lle 111 , P 

thie ( ( prast ( rit 

1¢ it ( e ( V1 ( r r 
caueg j ett n l i lit 
ribb han 1( \ itea te i the 
buitor ( spring de 1 
lathe < ] 
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Toward spring, when Noscoe Dayle 
had taken up his traps and was catching 
driftwood on the flood and overflow, 
he saw a shanty boat coming down with 
a line on a big cottonwood tree snag. 
a small, stoutly built boat, with 
fourteen feet long and 
five-foot bow and stern decks. The hull 
was deep, and the boat floated high. 

At length the boat cut loose from the 
Hoating snag and a man rowed it over 
to the dead Montgomery 
Chute and made fast by a short line 
Noscoe had his 
starboard bowline tied to 
the 
“Looks like she’d go above the danger 
line this flood!’ 


It wa 


a cabin about 


water of 
to the same tree that 
greeted. 


“Howdy,” stranger 


‘lL expect, but it’s a good harbor 
here,” Noscoe replied 

It was common river civility. The 
stranger mentioned casually that he 
was out of the Ohio, having tailed the 


ice down, after lying in the mouth of 
uisville. He 


faced 


below Li 


stocky, flat 


Trummer creek 


was a_ short, man, 


and of a rather common river type—the 
not 


kind one watches, and yet does 


wholly mistrust 


He remained in Montgomery Chute 


overnight, and pulled out soon after 


daybreak the following morning, after 


going up to Colonel Siblev’s tree op 


ies Colonel 


store to buy some supp 

Sibley had gossiped with the man a long 
while, and learned that he wasn’t rightly 
a river man but had finished in the 
Columbia for salmon and done some 
logging in Oregon and idaho It had 
been just by accident that he had taken 


to shanty boating 


rhree days later Mr i Davle declared 
angrily that there were mice on their 
boat Noscoe laughed and _ said that 
ly the animals knew the Dayles 

were friendly toward them, but Mrs 
Dayle declared sharply that whatever 


the Dayles might be, she wasn’t a Dayle 
nor any relation to the Dayles except 


by marriage, and she wouldn't have 
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anything to do with mice except to 
drown or trap them. 

But for a week she failed to rout the 
intruder out. 


The animal was nibbling 
her bread and tracking up her pantry 


dishes and committing all the crimes 
known to miceland, about the Dayle 
boat. Her indignation was at its height 


he 


when one evening they sat down at t 
supper table. 

Right in the midst of the meal, dur 
ing which het had made her 
forget her troubles, heard a 
little scratching sound, saw the lace cur 


appetite 


they tiny 


tain of the window in front of whi 
stood the table, wriggle suspiciously 
and the next instant there ran up ont 
table a gray mouse, a ( | ot 
house mice as possible. It darted 11 
the middle of th Ow le clotl 
sat up on its hind legs like a squirrel, 
and uttered a low squeak 

Mrs. Davle, dumfounded at tl 
solence, sat paralyzed, and for a1 
Noscoe Dayle he ited Phe re< 
ing his hand slowly, he made a 
seize the animal He che 
motion, ind low] picking | Lt piece 
of bi _ held 
and fed it! 

‘Noscoe Davle! \ | 
claimed angrily. “Di 

] 


going to stand ft 
that? Yo vl 
Her husband loe 


voice stot By 
17 
veil the 
one. In ie 
him vil th I ) 
\ 
oscoe hie ‘ 
mattel 
1 , 
look r nis 
that round the 1¢ 
W in ed 
11 
\oscoe ink bla 
, , 
and sat by the stove 
1 14 
silence Mi Dayle could 
C271 
\ 10 0 \\ 





— 








Mice and Men 


“It’s something! It’s something !’— 
he choked—"‘! got to think it! I got 
to think it!” 

She sought to break in on _ his 
thoughts, and he swore at her. Then, 
suddenly, he demanded to know when 
she had first heard that mouse. She 
was positive that it had been Wednes 


dav, becausc ne had \ ished Monday 
and ironed Tuesday, and on Wednes 
day, while she was resting, she had 


\nd you let him get away after you 





fed him!” she accused him, with sudden 
vehemence ve ‘ve you're as crazy 
is yO fath 
‘You shut pt He turned on her, 
ind, going to the stern of the boat, 
looked oss the ve: 
| dark, but not so darl 
but ce ( e there as no drift 
10'¢ 1 the il 11} 
( f] ri olver, 
| t10 1 
7 . } 
did 
In ‘ 
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and a red hull—a stockil 
faced man 


y built, flat 

Shanty boaters remem 

bered the boat and man described, and 
away down in Mozart Bend, one of the 
loneliest on the 
\ 


Mississippi River 
Dayle overtook the boat of his 


VOSCOe 


pursuit and went alongside 
pwd Ranged 


lowdy, aboard there!” he hailed; 








and. the { boater came out on the 
deck to ] 

[It was afternoon, bright and pt 
with the in only half an hour from 
setting. Noscoe said: 

“Did you all see inan a womat 
in krff with an outboard mot 
going down 

Ni The shanty boater shook h 
head 

I’ve been oming—an ‘omin’,’ 
Noscoe declared I’m out of Mont 
gomery Chute. Yo’d stopped theh!’ 

Sho! Yo’ wife runned away 
ome abo’d!” 

Noscoe mat fast to the tern and 
went be qd He te 1 ile of woe to 
the 1 | O lays b¢ T¢ he had 

\\ o. im) 1 


gone up White River duck hunting, and 





col g back, he learned that his wife 
had gone way with a st anger 1n a 
iff 
it be het ithe No i 
leclared hit’s a killing 
y nN e tT le 
hey di he » Pp] er the 
ed [ t 
i 1M im 
ola id i ITE iT 1 
ley , 1 | te \ +}, ittling 
d id ror 
ollowed th 
1 
> Al 
' 
‘ ‘ 
d 
, ' ' 
) hi he 
¢ IK 
wi o eo . 
r ind | he lotl 
\ e! the hantv be eC! 
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claimed 

yo’ caint hit ’em!” 
Nosecoe drew his revolver, and the 

uttered a warning. 


“You'll 


shanty boate 


“Don't!” he said. 
boat full of holes!” 

“Sh h!” Noscoe 
old man, that mouse has a 
neck !”’ 

“That’s right 


Why, 


collar on its 


replie d 


Ah!” 


Che 


muzzle of the revolver was 
turned on his own chest. 
“My name's Noscoe Dayle!’ the 


‘You drove a mouse over 
to my boat at Montgomery Chute!” 


"yest: Phe 


visitor said. 


shanty boater nodded, 





his face white as wet flour. [He 
dropped on his knees and begged. 
“Don't kill me! Don't ni 
My Hit him, Bill!’ 


[It was an old ruse. Against another 
have worked, but not 


Day! Phe 


man, it should 


against Noscor shanty 


boater had pounded the floor with his 
knee, to make it appear that some one 
was coming behind Dayle and_ had 
houted to get Dayle to look around. 
Phe river man, howe fh st pulled the 
ser wl e he nad t t 

mself to the flo ( ( 

id th DiO t 1 { 
threatened 

Phe is no on behind h Phe 
hanty boate iching for |] 
ewn gun he shoute | was dead 
now, with the pi tol d | ind 
but nervelc to fire udder had 
death come to him 

It Was i lone he | » tantia 
| LICE ] le ar r 9 << 
the river ] le,” ar h 

ntion of standing in cor to the 
narge of n urdei 

With calm, grim care he searched hi 
victim and found a few dollars in his 
pockets, a knife, and pipe There was 


trousers’ 
belt, 
however, there were a dozen ten-dollar 


nothing sewed in his shirt o1 


band. In his horsehide money 


bills and several pieces of gold. Some 
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“They're quicker'n weasels. 


shoot the 


Magazine 
St. Louis fur company bills showed 
that the man. Toby Loug, had sold 


nearly five hundred dollars’ worth of 
mink‘ 
otter, and beaver skins in late December, 

After dark Noscoe put the body into 


a big burlap vag, with forty pounds of 


muskrat, coon, coyote, skunk, 


old iron lashed to its feet, and taking 
the 
heaved it 


grisly burden into mid-current, 


overboard. He returned on 
board, ripped up the oilcloth where the 
body had fallen and bled, and put it 
into threw overboard 
the relics of the man 
who had been abroad the boat, includ- 


the stove. lie 


few identifiable 
ing all the fur bills. 

Then he raised a little trapdoor in 
one corner, and, reaching far back, slid 
a block of wood to one side and drew 


out several long, neatly soldered tin 
Another 
raising the lid. In it he 
little 
notebooks All 


notebooks were filled 
| 


document cans box 
he opened by 


square 


found four bank books and a 


stack of red leather 


but one of the 


with ink o1 pencil writing. They were 
the diaries of a shanty boater. Hardly 


page that did not mention, in fine, 


various name 
Ag age 
() n ray wl was half f 
ecorded the catch of fur from mid 
N OVE be ( i ( li nineteenth. 
Ci n Pal 1 | 
d ip d ith f« nan ( 
( lown | ] eek an staid bv 1 
| n | ( but I kene 
} 1] 
es on | ' ; 
Lie’d lived longer if he hadn’t taken 
( more ompany than his” mice 
oscoe muttered, shaking his head 
g 
Po'r old daddy! tle always did like 
ompany! An’ the mice was friendly 
to him. Hit were a good thing I seen 


1 


that mouse with ribbon on his neck. 


lLe’s see—I wonder which one hit was.” 


He turned to the notebook. 


hoard to Council Bluffs. 
couldn't ketch him. I'll put a 
white string on him when I do, so’s I'll know 
him. An I'll call him nimesis. 


A new mouse o1 
I seen but 





ved 
old 
of 


ink‘ 


per, 
nta 
of 
ing 
nt, 
on 
the 
it 
ird 
lan 
id- 


in 
lid 
ew 
tin 
OX 
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‘LE while ago we were feeling particularly ambitious and not a little 
pe satishied. We had ; eved something re anieathe vood, we thought, 
in securing Sax Rohn wen wonderful serial, “Dope” for the readers of 

DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZID ‘Dope” is a hummer, isn’t it? You get more 
deeply interested in it with every installment, don’t you 

Now, with our idea of not only keeping the magazine up to the high ngage 
we have set for it, but making it better with every issue, we did want, in the 


very worst way, to find something in the continued-story line that would measure 


up to ° Dope.” 
We think we have succeeded lhe new serial, beginning in the next issue, 
is a Henry Leverage story; and most of you probably know what that means 


It is this author’s first appearance in the pages of Detective Story MAGAZINE, 
but his reputation as a writer of detective mysteries is already established by such 
tales as ‘Whispering Wires” and “The White Cipher.’ He is a master in the 
field, and we are giving vou this serial of his because we never spare anything 
in our efforts to procure the best for our readers In 


“THE PHANTOM ALIBI” 


By HENRY LEVERAGE 
Sidney Marway, a detective, is called upon to periorm a seemingly impossible 
task—to clear a man of a crime to which there have been three eyewitnesses, the 
accused’s own sweetheart being among the number. What is more, he has onl) 
three days in which to complete the task. Sidney Marway, undeterred by the 
seeming hopelessness of the case, tackles it and finds himself in a maze of crime, 


) 


intrigue, and Oriental mystery. Henry Leverage surely lives up to his reputation 





in this new serial. 
H Name \ Ma Wel ind r unvest membe yi 
of the Knickerbocke Deter eA | \ lied h babe ari 
office because he looked so op cated nd irre pon bli 1d be 
skin cle nd ( in intan id her eyes we shy an rtle 
ne | a ace 1 o¢( d 1 d ! L21Mel ( my ng 
of twe ad 
I I ( i ¢ Or} l had tu | 
n | e ad ¢ ( ( itt Vi h | 
PTL ne weel = r 1 ( ad | of exhaust ! 
nd nen the s 
= Tour 
CAN YOU GUESS? 
/ eal’ wy W 
By HERMAN LANDON 
opriately titled, for every step he p levelopment gives rise to a new 
° 1 ke », what she sees 
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and the series of astounding events that follow are part of one of the most 
ingenious, guess-provoking plots Herman Landon has ever contrived for the 
mystification and delight of DeTEcTIVE Story MAGAZINE readers. 

Another of The Exploits of Garnett Bell, Detective, entitled “The Maze,” 
by Cecil H. Bullivant; a special article on “Theodore Roosevelt, Detective Story 
Lover,” by Philip Thompson; and short stories by Iernest M. Poate, Albert 
Alwing, Harrington Strong, and other favorites make next week’s issue a banne1 


number. 





sf yOu are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re 


vealed. 


Wittiam L, W.—Your handwriting is not beautiful, but neither is it “poor 
lor all its irregularity, it can be read with ease. It reveals, however, the rathe 
chaotic state of your mind, and shows your tendency to be drawn here and the 
by circumstances. Now, circumstance is a very poor master, but a good servant 
You need to learn that most difficult lesson—that one must have very defi 
aims and must bend circumstance, and even unfortunate circumstance, to th 
Your will power is tremendous; I really don’t see how this weakness « 


aims 
about. Anyway, you have the weapon with which to fight it. You 


vours Came 
are affectionate and warm-hearted, and show it. 


Miss B. M Phe boy’s writing which you inclose for analysis shows th: 
he is a sincere, good-intentioned lad; but it is hard to answer your questions 
directly. True to what? And how “trusted?” As to honesty, certainly. As 


to friendship, remember that he is young and his character is just forming. 
\ success? Why, perhaps; but he shows no decided talents as yet, and needs 
a great deal more of education if he is to be properly equipped for life. Do you, 
on your part, give him friendship and inspiration in this direction. 





st 
he 
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Cire.—No, your writing does not show “anything unpleasant.” But it does 
show a sort of cold selfishness which I do not like to see. You need to encourage 
in vourself the gentler qualities—those of friendship, love, respect, admiration, 
ideality. From a practical standpoint you have not much need for criticism. 
You have not only an active, but a well-trained mind and a will and ambition 
which are fine. Accuracy and attention to detail are so strong as to be talents. 
People of your disposition and these talents are splendidly equipped for doing 


exacting and painstaking kinds of work at which so many fail 


S. B.—I have given the case you present to me the most careful attention, for, 
vou know, to pit my judgment against that of other professionals is a difficult 
thing to do. Nevertheless, I now positively assert that this writing shows ex- 

ly the things which vou mention, with even more elements of danger than 
\ rest However, the decisions of the others is mn urprising, tor in this 
country this kind of a case is not well understood. In my practice I have re 
peatedly come across similar instances, and have a nun ber of times tried to help 
mv clients to the proper care of the individual ; but the laws are oO constructed, 
with so little latitude, that even if a physician gave the decision I mention it 
ould be almost impos ible to put it in force There are, however, private in 
stitutions whe © Care Can be given and to wh ch commitment can ometimes be 
secured. At anv rate, guard well from the dange No hope for this type; 
it least, so the books say, and it is my experience Your own writing shows 


a nature which is optimistic; hard to see how it can be, but so it 1s Mentally 


vou need a pur of some kind Surely. to support your ambition vou need 
more mental power and expression in you have 
I. M.—Why, I don’t really knov You see, your writing is immature, and 


so far vou don’t seem to have that self-control, self-reliance, and mental keenness 
at a detective would need. But, of course, there are all sorts of branches ot 
the profession, on which our Mr. Clemens could advise you much better than I. 








So far as your character goes, 1 would not advise you to try anything of that 
exacting kind for a while, until your personality becomes a more definite and 
vell-poised one: and in this I a1 e that Mr. Clemens would agree 
ANXIOUS \s I have remarked before, there have been quite t number 
\nxious.” In the future, foll idd some distinguishing mark to it, like a 
le ! figure » that you ill no onder whetl ou are reading your own 
some one else i he en numbered 1 \ ire which 
ilsive and } i i hat amb uiss4 v clea f thought 
sincere 1 kind, bu unreflectin the man n ( n do cruel thing 
| I € I n numbered He ( ( ed, very 
st d, \ | 1 une 11 é I} writ [ ha 10 doubt 
( cieé ( Nn. 1 | e 1it\ 1 « ¢ 
cons t | ne de \ h cte! Du " 
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( ( 11S] it I un sh reop 
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all in a few words, as in this specimen; and that is the key to your character, 
for it shows a startling contrariness in you. I am sure that you are a different 
you, on different occasion; and that your ambitions and your wishes and moods 
appear to varv a good deal. This is especially true in your disposition to love, 
so that you are called inconstant pretty harshly, I fancy, by.an occasional young 
man. What you really need to correct all this is some way of working off that 
temperamental intensity which afflicts you \re you working hard enough: 
How about some semiartistic thing: You have the talent for it. 


DANIEL KELTER.—Something about your handwriting makes me -think of 
powder and patches and gallant gentlemen in three-cornered hats. It must be 
that f of yours, so stilted and old-fashioned and yet so graceful. It carries the 
spirit of that time of which you make me think. People of your type are neve 
in a hurry; they are gentle, meditative, and deliberate, but are also sentimental, 
imaginative, and exceedingly sensitive. The formation of your ¢ bar, curved 
like a bow, shows a nature which has struggled hard for self-control, and in which 
the emotions behave themselves. 


Ciirrord’ Brown.— Your friend Daniel has the imagination of the pair of 
vou, hasn't he: Your careful, accurate, upright, sensible hand shows none of his 
ardor or delicacy of feeling, but it does show courage and a firm, well-marked will 


You have strong convictions, but are not bigoted; are conscientious without put 


ting on airs over the fact; end have nearly every pleasant 


trait except a sense ol 
1umor: though a good manv people would not agree with me lere, since vour 
! t] | peopl Id not ag t! t] 

j 


kindliness makes vou smile at jokes, even if thev do not amuse vou. 


EK. BE. U. Phe specimen which vou wish analyzed shows a person with good 
ly eentle Per 


sistence and careful attention to detail are shown; and some ambition, but n 


mitention na very kindly impulses but not one who 1s especial 


more than is just normal. The affections are really deep, but 


are not expressed 
with much ideality ; and the temper is not always sweet. A person with a numbe 


of faults, but with a character of innate goodness. 





NEW TASK FOR AERIAL DETECTIVES 
ee report¢ 1 that the department of internal revenue has asked-the war dep: 
ment for the loan of some of its aéroplanes for use in the mountain fastnesse 
of the South, where the habit of manufacturing whisky in defiance of existing 
statutes still prevails. The difficulties attending the locating of these hidden illicit 
stills are numerous and extremely hard to surmount 
The aéroplanes, however, equipped with telephotographic apparatus, will be 
able to fly low over the moonshiners’ most secret hiding places and take pictures 
which can later be used as evidence. At least this is the idea of the revenue agents 


with whom the suggestion originated. 














EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


‘ Parisian Detectives 


HERE are a few cities in the world where there are employed detectives 


whose fame has become world-wide, and justly so. Paris is one of them 
Chis city, which produced a Vidocq and a Lecocq, has now a detective 
ilongside of whom for skill these persons were mere incidents In selecting 


her detectives Paris does not always—in fact, seldom does—take them from 
the gendarmes, that armed police forcé who are really soldiers; but, on the con 
trary, employs any man from civil life who shows an aptness for secret-service 
work. Accordingly the prefecture of police has among its employees many 
lawyers who have deserted their profession to become detectives; also physician 

school-teachers, mechanics, army officers, journalists, actors, and, in fact, men 
from every walk of civil life. None has had that peculiar training on the force 
that American police detectives get; instead they are selected for their skill as 
human ferrets to search out crime 


Probably the greatest detective in the world to-day is the Parisian wonder, 


Rossignol. Rossignol is not only the greatest detective in Paris, but also one of 
the greatest and most consummate character actors on or off any stage. He is 
also brave as a lion, fierce as a tiger, and possesses every other attribute which 
it is necessary for a man who constantly carries his life in his hand to have 
The people of Paris greatly admire Rossignol and say that Providence endowed 


him with two great possessions—his face and his indomitable courage 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


COUNTERFEIT COIN 


FRANK F. ( When vou read the familiar line in the newspaper account 
of a counterfeiting raid that ‘the output of this gang was so perfect that it 
passed through the banks without question,” it usually is a reportorial flight of 
fancy \s a matter of fact, the banks accept practically no spurious coin, and the 
little that does get by the practiced eye and finger of the receiving telle: 

lia 1\ dete ted \ hen is test 1b the de i el n¢g I chine Oo] th 
ub-Cre urV, 1 hine nicel djusted that the will record the lightes \ 
ti n eign trom the govern! { | Ot ail 
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Ithough not in his presence \ tizen, re making an arrest, must inf 
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the person to be arrested of the cause thereof, and require him to submit, except 
onunission of the crime, or when he is arrested or 


when he is in the actual 
pursued immediately after its commission. 
STIMONY. 
Mrs. R. C. H.—A wife may testify against her husband in a criminal case 
when any evidence is offered during the trial of the husband which attacks the 


character or conduct of the fe 


Exprert.—If the tinger-print system had been in use earlier many of the 
great murders and crimes which are to-day still unsolved would have been de 
tected. All up-to-date police departments throughout the country are adopting 
the finger-print system. 


VIDENCI 





Kk. R. C-—Generally speaking, the best authorities define evidence and test 
mony on the following lines: [Evidence is information which tends to refute o1 
establish the commission of a rm t may be oral, documentary, or in the 
form of exhibits. Oral estimony S given by word of mouth under oath o1 
affirmation before any court of justice or officer thereof appointe 1 for the purpose 
of holding any trial, hearing, investigation, inquiry, examination, or other pro 
ceed ne authorized | le rhe Ox | may be waived by consen ( f all parties 
This is not common p1 > but ccasionally done hen a clergyman is a 
witness Documentary « lence cons s of papers, books, et cetera, produ ed 
for the inspection of thy urt or officer presiding at any hearing o1 proceeding 
I-xhibits are apons, drugs, poisons, et cetera, or things directly relating to the 
matter nde 
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CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

We have seen sev | exat es of ciphers ba ed on an alphabet block Ph 

| hel] ca ‘ +] | 7. ¢ | q : "ee 
week We shal CONSE nx1e Stel ae la l HOCK O nurmMbe tor it YASIS,. 

In the iphabet block « ph \ have ex mined ve have seen that two thu 4 
are € ssention to tl el olutiu 1 eithe he letters of l key WO d ire coml ined 
with the letters in a cipher, to tind the text letter in the alphabet block, or the 
letters in an alphabet outside the alphabet block are taken in combination with 
the cipher letters, to solye the cipher 


é ier. In a numerical-block cipher, to start with 
we must have a block of numbers, and one or two alphabets outside the block, 
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to act as text or key-letter alphabets; and in order to solve a numerical-block 
cipher, two things are also essential—we must know the key letter, as well as 
the cipher numeral, before we can find the text lette: 

Inspector Steele’s scrapbook affords us an excellent illustration of how a 
numerical-block cipher can be used. 

For a long time the police had known that a fence was in operation in a 
certain business district, but they were at a loss to find out exactly who the 
fence was. None of the thieves they caught would disclose his identity, and 
all the efforts of the police in other directions met with no more favorable 
results. Finally suspicion was directed against the proprietor of a wholesale 
dry-goods house. Gradually, as small bits of information were brought to the 
police, suspicion became certainty, and a vigilant watch was set on the dry-goods 
merchant. His business was subjected to an investigation, and, while the police 
were certain of his guilt, they found that his business was conducted on a sound. 
honest basis, with no hint of shady transactions anywhere. 

It remained for Inspector Steele, with his knowledge of cryptography, to 
ferret out the mystery. He found that all of the fence’s dealings with crooks 
were done at night, by appointments arranged for during the course of the day's 
business. The inspector discovered that the fence’s communications with thieves 
were done in cipher and were so cleverly incorporated in the regular correspond 
ence of the dry-goods business that none but an expert could guess their secret 

Inspector Steele’s analy sis of the following letter clinched the case against 


the dry-goods merchant, for he proved that it contained a numerical-block ciphei 


message from a thief whose reputation was well known to the police liere’s 
the letter. In nent luesday’s issue vou will find its secret message See how 
successfully vou can cover the ground Inspector Steele did 
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MISS IN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject amy notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 














WANTED Information of the whereabouts of Cri AMER or KRAMER rst na not given) 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last \ was in t eee Number 170536 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where in 32 Remen r the heese and jam line at the 
1 prison camp ‘ is ‘black ack Base? Wt Ir, G. W., in care of the Missing 
eyes, is fiv feet six inch i ! om Department 
knowing his present address its 
with Herk! R. PRN 14 nd Cus! I would like to hear fro 
Street, Chicago, Illinois A leal boat two board for 
hard imb Writ F. G. W 
AX nuxious daughter iid appreciate informa magazin 
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ASKELL, JOHN WALLACE, and EDWARD 
HASKELL. John was last heard of in 
South Dakota, and Edward, who was a billiard 
player, lived at one ti in Seward, Nebraska. 
They were both sons of John Wallace Haskell and 
Eliza Jane (Clarke) Haskell, of Rocklane 1, M: Lime 
Any one Knowing their present) whereabouts, 
please communicate with the widow of their 
brother. Address Mrs. EMMA L. ILASKELL, Bel 
fast. Maine. 





V ANTE patoematee of the whereabouts of 

AROLD SL. TERY, who lefi Nitro, 
West Virginia, in ars mber, 1918, Tle is thought 
to have gone to Missouri. Please address all in 
formation to his friend, H. H. Witnipur, 25 Pine 
Street, Portland, Maine. 





BOssMAN, BEN, who is about thirty-seven 
years old, has a fair complexion, and is a 
miner. He was last heard of in Pueblo, Colo 
rado, three years ago. Send any information 
about him to M. KING, in care of the Missing 
Department, 





AYLOR, MRS. SUSIE EMMA, who moved 
from Charleston about 4 three years 





ago. Maiden name was LON She was ] 
and stout, with large gray aur “and light-brown 
hair, and was very pretty. Any infermation 


that will lead to her present whereabouts will 
be greatly appreciated by her sister \ddress 
Missing Department, DETRCTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





TT EETOR or TEATOR. Can any one give me 
information in regard to FRANK TEETOR, 
or TEATOR, last heard of eighteen years ago in 
Santa Barbara, where he lived with his mother 
Please address FLORENCE MAk, this magazine. 








NFORMATION is sought as to the whereabouts 
of MISS ROSE DALLENSANT rhe last 
heard of he was in Brooklyn, New Yor 
an) ne can tell where she is at present, I 
will thank them very muel Her old friend, 
7 ’ know of her present ad 
dress Write C. G., care of Missing Department 








BUSBY, MISS FRANCES Last 
in Galveston Texa in IIT 
upposed to. live in Beaumont, ‘Texas 
ase write to me low is Dodo 

i 


RNEY, 1724 Common Street. He 





econ S, GEORGE E, Age thirty-cight ight 
it i ! 


six feet, dark iir, blue eyes Will 
some one kindly send his address 14 7 idio 
Avenue, San Francisco, California ? 


ii ILLY.—-Why don't you write to me‘? Why 





dn't you have more contidence if you wert 
in trouble? VPlease ta re of that Y« know 
what I refer to dm bout th el 
Everything is O. IK l possible come ft ‘ 
m If not, writs foe \uxic y yo 


HANOQQUE 





tAGUE, and WILHELMINA HELA 
LIEN MILLER, who n st heard of, wet 
| n Madison Street loboken, N Ter 
j tr ”) Any ’ vi infor tion that 
will lead to their pr nt address will do vreat 
fa y writin { YRBELLI AG P. O. Box 
6. Louisville, Kentucky 


TAYLOR, CHARLES L.. who was taken from 

Virginia or West Virginia in 1901 by a man 
named Velp to Geyser City, Oregon, and was 
afterward sent to an orphans’ home in Portland, 
Oregon Ile has lost all trace of his relatives, 
and is very anxious to tind them, and will be 
glad to receive any information through the 
Missing Department of this magazine His 
brothers and sisters were called FRANK. JOE, 
Penne. FLORENCE, and CYNTHIA TAY 
JOR, 


ALLORY, MRS&S., who left a child with a fam 

ily named WILLIAMS in Youngstown, Ohio 

Any one knowing her present whereabouts please 

write to Missing Department, DETECTIVE Srory 
MAGAZIL/E. 


I YNCH, MICHAEL J. Hoisting engineer, I t 

4 heard of in Sacramento, California. Present 
address wanted by his brother, DENNIS LyNnen, 
M.. K. & T. R. RB. & B. Department, Dennison 





HEMENWAY, A. G. E.—Write. My address is 
477 Norfolk Street. Boston, Massachusetts 
H. B. WiCKERSON. 


ZELLEY, WILLIAM, Remember the old sort 
ing machine, still in Chicago,—«c. A. 8. 








YLIFFORD, FRED L. Abeut forty-eight years 
old, six feet tall, dark. Last heard of in 
sors County, Iowa. Also his sister, MINNIE 
. CLIFFORD, forty-five years old, medium build. 
aan complexion, gray eyes. Last heard of in 
Chicago Any information abeut these two 
persons will be gratefully appreciated by thei 
niece, daughter of their youngest sister, Erne 
Nothing has been heard of cither of them for 
about twenty years. lease address com 
munications to Miss Rurny Swirr, 617 Barnard 
Avenue, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 








4ARL, JAMES, whose wife’s maiden name was 
4“ MAUD MORRIS. His daughter Runy would 
be glad to hear from him, or from any on 





know ving of his present whereabouts. She will 
be grateful for any information that will help 
her to find her father Please address com 


munications to the Missing Department of this 
mniaicazine, 


BRADFOR iD, SHEP Is twenty-one years old, 
lored, about six feet tall When last 

eard from he was in France with the A. I I 

Member of th SOTth 

His brother desires news } 

to know whether he is dead or alive Any in 

ition about him will be thankfu ‘ 

Son Braprorp, Freeport, Pennsylvania 














PERLAND, ROCH, Frenchman, height at 
ive feet five inches Very dart \ n 
ist 1 : traveling Ile ha | 
bec, Canada <4 1 
his present whereabout ind 
$ riven W he grat pre 
It HINE Feri rp Box 7 ( I 
Ni Yor 
Bein age HENRY He is now ! 
irs old, five feet six inel tall, wil 
hit mmplexion and blue eves Was la heard 
from in 1908 somewhere near Newmar S 
Inus County. ¢ ifornia two sist Mary 
and Elsi tlso hi incle, re ! xl 
ear from him \dadre ALEXANDER AND ’ 
i Ss. N retired, 28315 Kast Fifteent! St t 
Kast Oakland, California 
( AEZER BAZEL |} Was last are f in 
K yore Bend ay: ) 1] 
ERNES'I KAIZE iF reard from in 
Arizona in oi MHI EODORI \ 
who, when last heard of, wa in Va 
British Columbia Their sister LILy w 





o hear from them through this magazine 


WATKINS DELLA Your sister Ruth wants 
to hear from you. Mrs Rern RALEIGH 
ooo West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





I IGLEY, ARTHUR, son of Melvin ley 

formerly of Wesleysville, Peonsylvania His 
wife parted from him about twelve years ago, 
taking with her their three children lis dangh 
ter Mary is anxious to find him, and will be 
grateful to any one who can assist her in doing 
so. Any information sent to this magazine will 
be forwarded to her 
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NFORMATION wanted in regard to the wher NS, BENNY, fifteen vears old, bas blu | 
\ 

















abouts of W. L. BRANCH, whose residenc “uy eyes and dark hair Was last heard 
is believed to be in Florida, and who may ! urs ago His brot 30B, of 4454 
engi 1 in farming, truckin; y fruit raising Street. Chicago, Illinois, will appre 
in NV ll ! n, Ohtlo, d iny news of him 
ing tl ‘ sig, w rh aus empl d 
rit A ma rt . ig eae d H EINTZELMAN KARI PFREDER 
are \¢ Mii ee e Goo \ ist ird of in Los At 
ar “Doli at that tin ious to get 1918. and is bel ad to t sone t } 
n tou h hi Ad t i | ' 
Ml : HH I 
\dd j in M t 
] kN t ANNA 1 gil i i 
4 t I 1 Busu vill you's rele K I 
1 ns ad i h i 1 FAC 114531 
I ) Wi lland ( re) 
t S | 
i? ‘ y 
Bk NODEBURY Is. 1 i i LYDE KING 
Vane LAUD BOY 5 hone ar ane Wy St 
td ay I ( 'e | t 
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good-paving position, 


























IDWARD HENRY, 























ress will confer a great 
favor by sending it 





STEEN, A. B. (or ALBERT). When heard of 
last was leaving Norfolk, Virginia, for New 
York City. His mother wants him to come home, 


or write soon Any information in regard to 
him will be appreciated. Address the Missing 


Department. 


WESLEY, JAMES LYMAN. Botanical doctor. 
Born at Goldsboro, North Carolina. : 
i now turning gray very dark-brown 









t about five feet seven inches. Speaks 
quickly. Llas been gone from Fall River, 





chusetts, for thirty-four years Any one having 
information of him, or his son FREDERICK 
WESLEY, who is supposed to be with him, pleas: 
communicate with ArTHUR FE. WESLEY, 50 Port- 
land Street, Providence, Rhode Island, 


ADLER, RICHARD L. About tifty-five or sixty 

years old, five feet ten inches tall, weight 
about one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
pounds. Last heard of in Idaho. Is a chef, and 
will probably be found in a mining community. 
Any information concerning him will be zg 
received by his nephew, W. L. Conky, 1300 
Hilton Street, Marengo, Iowa. 





I YRD, MAMIE. Last heard of in Little Rock, 

Arkansas, Her brother is anxious to find 
her and will be glad of any information that 
will help him in his quest. Any one knowing 
of her present whereabouts will do him a great 
favor by writing to DETECTIVE STORY MAGA 


ZINE. 


V AY, CLAUD CC. Fourteen years old; height 

about five feet six; fair complexion; light 
brown hair, closely clipped ; blue-gray cyes. When 
he left home he wore a blue serge Norfolk suit 
with patched elbows, gray long trousers, light 





shirt with soft collar, and badly worn shoes Is 
thought to be in Cincinnati, Ohio, going South 
“Cliud, please come home Your mother is nearly 
dead, and dad also is very ill. Let them know 
where you are Gaynelle, Any one having any 
information about him will confer a favor by 
writing to Mr Ss Goopwitt, 302 South Fif 


h Street. Richmond, Indiana 


MARTHA A. GILL, born December 


M cK INNEY, IOWUN L.. born January 6, 1846 
. nd 


granddaughter would like to 
vet i rination of them, or of any of their rel 
tives, Mi JANIE SINGLBY, R. 1 I. 1, Eng 
land, Arkansa 




















4 | ERED, merly second engineer at 
ie Lane Llos; 1 in San Francisce Cal 
fornia His friend heard f him last in td 
nd will greatly appreciate any new regardin 
him ALBER se SGACRI manager of Cloy 
Fresno Stag Comy \ Rox 181, Clovis, ¢ 
to i 
B \NNISTER MKS \ li Maiden name 
JANNAH ELLEN GRAY Age about fort 
thr Formerly of Syracu New Yor n 
! I \ Ss 4 KTM or ! I { 
l t Credit, Ont Canad ler brotl 
ds apy iat iny intormation about h 
\ ! d hter, ADA MAY ‘ bout twent 
In her idhoc wi tcead in a hor 
in rac Wi ] he from wa l 
vith a Ny (meida, New Yor Any or 
} ving f eit t these on will «ke 
great favor by communicating with this maga 
in 
Hersey MISS HETTII English, twenty 
two or twenty-three years of ag Tall 
with auburn hair and fair complexion Oceupa 
tion, nursemaid or lady's) maid When last 


seen was in London, England. Her brother Jack 
is very anxious to find her and will be grateful to 
any one who will give bim information that will 
enable him to get in touch with her a. Gh 
ORNSEY, 36 Esplanade Street, Sydney, C. B. 


ova Scotia, Canada 
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RIM, PEARL, EARL, HAZEL, AND LEE, WANTED Information regarding the where- 












































who were last heard of in Antlers, Okla abouts of the brother of Miss Godfrey. 
homa, about twenty-five years ago. A long-lost Ife is about five feet three inches in height, has 
brether and son wishes to find them. Send blue eyes, and fair complexion. Is over twenty 
communications to B., care of Missing Depart one years old, and is believed to be somewher: 
ment in Canada Address Miss Goprrey, in care of 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, 312 Sorauren Avenut 
SKINNER, FRANK, who left bis home in Boston foronto, Canada 
‘ Mills, Ohio, on July 9, 1918, to go to Ri 
field, Ohio, to have his hair cut, and has not ANY information in regard to the whereabout 
been seen since. May have been drafted into th ' of MR. SAM G. SLATER, who is believed 
uriny His mother, who is nty-four y to be in one of the Western Stat will b 
ld, is ill from worrying al t ! preciated by WARREN J. SLATER, of Tuppe Lal 
be a great kindness to send n New Yor! 
Ife is five feet eight inch in ch 
hair and black ind a da Is 
twenty-fiv yea old ind wil I} yal i 
Wor a ar} rowr 1 
oft black hat Writs his Y dred i 
Dore 16 East North Street, I id vy 
it 11S 
Wat! EDGAR, who was last s n St S 
Petersburg, Florida, in 1912, anc heard N : 
from in New Richmond, Indiana, in 1915 Writ | 
to your old St. Petersburg friend, ED VAN VLIE% | 
at the same addre 
‘ILL, JOSEPH 
G ton or Moun 
, n training at 
pposed to hav , 
Division The : t 
7 iwait M \ 
Rn. M. MirTe¢ 
yuisiana 
at fia RNER, HARRY, fourteen years old You 
friend, Dick AL®BXANDER, of 730 ntl : : oO} 
Street, San Diego, California, wants } ‘ 
from you ; , ‘ 
[IDe°ES any one know the whereabouts mmunicat 
MAN and ROSA COLDMAN, whe I \ STORY 
died in Kentucky in 1919? They were 
rom somewhere in Oklaboma Their oid frie 
© K, JHNKINS, would appreciat any \ bout rf 
them Write to bim at 1716 South Cone I ativ uld b 
Alton, Illineis 1 ; Mr 
14 i h 
DORNIN, RUFUS F,—Any one knowing tl age ee 
whereabouts of this man will confer a grea 4 
favor to his old frien J 8 i by 
municating with the Missing Le riment N ) 
M 'l RNER, w 
AN} knowing the pr t id t ard ar : 
d US WALTER and her t wa Vv. Add 
dren ind JACK, please comm ! vA FO 1 a nh Thi C3 
with ilters ister, A a CRoK d ar ‘ a, Panama 
Mapl Seuth San Francis Ca I t 
[ NEORMATION wanted of tl! whereal { J MLAY, FORRES 
MRS PLEARI I LATZE and ALI D ‘ 
LILIENTHAI f [flit I t 





ia Indiana 


Db 




















KE ZINA, TAD. Formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Was last heard from in Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania. An old friend would be glad to hear 
from him V. K.. 2590 West Tenth Street, Cleve 
Jand, Ohio. 





\V ILLIAMS, MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 

of W ich ita Falls, ‘Texas, who took charge 
of a little girl in the winter of 1914 Any om 
knowing their present whereabouts, please cem- 
municate with the Missing Department. 


IMMIE » a brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. st name believed to be 
Ogden, or Onsley, Please communicate with 
Missing Department. 





ANTED-—Information of the whe a of 
FRED PARCARELLI (or PURCELL of 
United States army, who was last heard of in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on March 2, 1919. Write J. R., 
Sox O85, Ashland, Nebraska. 


W''. I. J. WILLIS SPENCER, whose last known 

iddress was Brent, Florida, please com 
uantoate with his cousin, GILBERT SS Wil 
MARTH, at Newman, New York? Also, will 
Mr. Spencer's sons, CARL, BENNY, and ROB 
ERT, please write? 


YAN any one farnish information in regard to 

the whereabouts of MRS. MARY YOUNG 
(nee CAREY), who lived about seven years ago 
at 59 Bedford Street. New York Any inferma 
tion about her will be gratefully received by her 
daughter, SARAH RyAN, in eare of the Derrre 
TIVE STORY MAGAZINI 


P* RKINS, FRANK, who has not been beard 


from in over twenty-five years lie was of 
medium height, bad dark hair and eves, and was 
rather slender. When last heard of was in Si 
terville, West Virginia If alive, is abeut sixty 
three years old Any news of him will be ay 
preciated by bis daughter, Mrs. H, M. McbDoneni 
024 Wyandotte Avenue, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


D! MALTOS BARRY BURTON, who was lust 
ecard of March, 1917 when traveling 
‘ Luxemburg pan in 

lame was Harry I ! 
i IS ‘ surte n-on the Trent en 
land He is of medium height, has light hair 











and fair complexion, with bh ‘ I 191 
h i mploved as a teller in the Dominion 
Bb k or ‘Toronto Any one k 
ent whereabouts will confer a gre: ive 
riting to B. B.. Box 754, General Post Of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
[ NPORMATION v abouts of 
in old triend, NI v » When 
last ird from, w pn Sti 
At ta. Gee IE TLOrSON 
115 Kirk Avenue, S Virginia 
A NY one knowing the whereabout f JOSEPH 
< LIiOMMI f 1 Wwhon i otl yur lt 
the province of Manitoba, Canad in ISOS, will 
be doing a kind by communicatin witl 
Jack LHOMME, at 18t) Oak Street Portland 
Oregon 


WANTED -Information of latives of 

WILLIAM ERNES'1 BUCKMASTER, who 
Was separated from his family when about two 
years old, and was adopted by a Mr. Cross, who 


lived at Conquerall Mills, Nova’ Scotia Mr 
Buckmaster is now about twenty-one years of 
age His father’s name is Charles. He had a 
brother Arthur, and two sisters, named Hazel 
and Dorothy They were last heard of in 


Spencer, Massachusetts, about eight years ago. 
Send any information about them to WILLIAM E. 
BUCKMASTER, 9% Doyle Street, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Cana 
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WELSH, ETHEL CORNELIA, also known as 
EVA WILSON, who left Toledo, Ohio, in 
1916 for St. Louis, Missouri, left there for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was last heard of at Hamilton, 
Ohio. She is about twenty-two years old, five 
feet six inches in height, has light-brown hait 
and freckles. Any information in regard to her 
whereabouts will be appreciated by the adver 
tiser. Write P. P. 8. in care of DerectTivi 
STORY MAGAZINE, 





M ACNAUGHTON, JAMES ALEXANDER, who 

is about fifty-four years of ge, six feet 
tall, has fair complexion and blue eyes, and was 
last heard of in Montreal, Canada, in September, 





PS5. Your sister TIny would very much like 
to hear from you. Your father and sisters are 
dead. Address Mrs. C. MacNaughton, 82 Chom- 


edy Street, Montreal, Canada, 


® AN any one give the advertiser any informa 

tien of the whereabouts ef STANLEY A. 
KOKLMEYER, who left Detroit about a year 
age to visit his parents in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
was drafted into the army. Please communicate 
with W. A. Conpbown, in care of the Truscon Steel 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





SULLY, JIMMY, who was last heard of in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1902 His cousin, 
joun J. TuLiy, U. 8. S. Bellows, im care of the 
Fifth Naval District, Norfolk, Virginia, will ap- 
preciate any news of him. 


EF! AGG, MELVIN L., thirty-five years old, five 

feet five inches in height. weighs about one 
1undred and thirty-tive peunds, has black hair 
and dark-brown eyes, and the index fingers ot 
both bands are misshapen. He is a tool and 
ker, and a member of the Golden Rule 
oO. O. F.. at Los Angels Ile left 
ly about a year ago, and has not been 
heard of since. Any one knowing his where 
thout please notify WILLIAM E. Berrox, Wash 
ington and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 











Tile advertiser would like to hear from 
descendants of “LORD KILMARNEK.” who 

ived in Govan-on-the-Clyde, Scotland, ) 
ter the time of Mary Stuart, Queen 
these descendants’ names are 
rer Vrite to R, K. B. W 
Department of DETECTIVE STory 











WiNntormit MRS. M have 
information for you ir where 
s of Albert H. Loyd Sc nd us your new 
for the ] t offic returns letters sent to 

it tl old address 
Wii iy one knowing the address of AN 
\ Dy ANDERSON, nicknamed 
“WHITE : ~ Wi \ last seen in Grand Rapids 


\ 
ther, E. A., it 





M ian, please write to his br 
enre of the Missin’ Department? 


DUtFry, ALICE, twenty-six years of ag Ila 
uvy auburn hair and blue eyes and 

\" ibout on hundred and twenty pound 

\ fr England to Canada, and hater to tl 

tr d State Is believed to be now in Boston 

with her uncle, who keeps a wholesale cigar stor 

t Il be to Miss Duffy interest, states the ad- 





vert ‘ communicate with J. BreckER, 604 
Bay Street, Stapleton, New York 


q! IVER, PHILLIP. whose home was in 

Strathroy, Canada, and who was last heard 
of in 1906 in Duluth, Minnesota. His oldest son 
Paul, bas good news for him, and ould like 
to hear from him Please send any taformation 
of his whereabouts to the Missing Department 


WENDT? THADDEUS,—Write at once. You 

Uncle Joe is dead, and has left you eight 
hundred dollars Address E. Love, 214 Poplar 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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JOHN. 





When 
Illinois, 


Carbonell, 





last 


working for the Standard Oil Company. He is 
asked to write to his friend, K. G. FULTON, 70S 
South Main Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
CLARK, GILBERT I. Last heard of eleven 
ears o, When he was at St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska. He is requested 
to nd his address to this magazine. <Any in 
rmation that will lead to his present where 
ibouts will be greatly appreciated E. C 
Stow! LL, MISS LUCY Formerly of Waltham 
” x Brockton, Massachusett Any one know 
ng where he 1 y be found will « i kindness 
b comn cating with M BEULAI JUDD, 2 
I m Plac I t Oran W rsey 
B! rCHER, WATSON ROBER' Is also known 
a ARMSTRONG His fat r and b her 
yoth dead. His sister is very louesome for him 
id wi I rate to any or who wi issist 
her in Miss GEORGIA ARMSTR( 
il ot t u ” 
Wey Tr y ted of ; boy ¥v 
n At Ma cl tt Any ‘ I 
will ? d t t 1 an » 1 
\ REI I ca ie) ‘ Ss 
M 
[DORGE, ALBERT 1 He is part Indi nd 
i echan by trad HH daughter ‘ ! 
lik to hear fron any one knowing ehi w! 
at t li wa last heard f it Coffeevill 
Kansas, in 190% ALONE, thi wazin 
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PYLLEN, JAMES, twenty-tive years old, beight 

five feet seven inches, black hair, brown 
eyes, occupation machinist. Left a wife and 
three children in Bridgeport, March 1, 1919, 
Lived at various times in Meriden and Torring 
ton, Connecticut, and has worked as a bell boy 
in a hotel. also as a bartender Any one know 
ing the whereabouts of this man please notify 
WILLIAM I BURTON Healt and Charities 
Building W rton ind Madison Avenues, 


Bridgeport, C¢ 


H OLTZA PPLE or MEYER, MISS, daughter 
\nne and Peter M ! Wa iz n 
Lindenhurst, Long Isl 1901 Hei tl 
who is in the Unit State irmy, desire \ 
ict bear ft er nd l st grateful 
to o will help 1 to t in touch 
her JOS! A MI Tee | na Str 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
GLEDHILI PAUT rmet f New Londo 
y ticeut i g 1 of tl Nathi 
Hal ( r 3S 2 isk if nd his a 
d s d t t \ ( WwW 
ha Dn n eti " ld ve 
I i t i r from ! new the 
SELLS JOHN N \ t 1120 
at Cent \\ nD 1 ow 
, : , 
ister, Ww will t inforr 
tic it wi hely M 
Ser 03° B t tl } 
Wort | 
BROWN Informatiot d wh 
t tl I> EL 
WILLIE BROWN i he C 
AT mn Stat I t 1S I 
th at 1 ] be | 1 A. Brow 
Mother r Mar It tl they li 
in | in ¢ nty M I t 
iny } wher v xv tl 
are + Pe at f - { ISA 
Brow Box 995, Sa I) ( l 
MONT! AY. ROBERT i ! 
ter t O Ne rl 
when st V \ i 
5 w he s ad I I 
' t t t . ‘ 
i! ft I i¢ xv 
1 l 1 ‘ to a 
' N 2. M TA I) uw FF. D 
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People’s 


Magazine 





For big, interesting novels and 
Get 
acquainted with H. Bedford-Jones, 


novelettes of adventure. 
and a host of other master spin- 


ners of yarns who write especially 


| for PEOPLE'S. 


Besides the big novels of adven- 
ture, you will find a wealth of 
short stories, of all kinds—all of 


them interesting from start to finish. 


The stories in PEOPLE’S begin 
in the first paragraph—you don’t 
have to skip the first page. 
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PEOPLE’S is the magazine 


that begins at once! 




















ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 
Men whoare masters of this profession 


are scarce. The demand for Finger 
Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 
ment we will give you free of charge our new 
easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once, 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession. There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW, 





University of Applied Science 
Desk B983 1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your 
new FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 


in Secret dervi Intelligence 
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Gee! I'm in lack” 





A cigarette of the finest TURKISH 
and DOMESTIC tobaccos -blendead 
YAW aXe Ghd el- lo) (-velcMer-bakhal oX-Melo) opi -toR 
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